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OFFICE, PACKING AND SHIPPING BUILDING OF THE 


seit Peabody & Company ac- 
quired their first Atlanta property 
in 1931, and immediately selected 
Robert and Company to enlarge 
the original building. As the vol- 
ume of this plant has grown, 
Robert and Company’s services 
have been employed to plan and 
supervise new construction. Our 
latest job for this client is the 


building illustrated above. 


ATLANTA ARROW SHIRT PLANT OF CLUETT, PEABODY € CO., INC. 


Robert and Company is prepared 
to handle all types of architectural 
and engineering projects — from 
simple remodeling jobs to great 
war plants and military and naval 
installations. In wartime planning 
and construction now, and in the 
expansion and readjustment of in- — 
dustry which the peace will bring, 
Robert and Company’s staff offers 


complete, economical service. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Architects and TEAR 


5 ATLANTA . 
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Blood Donor Week 
in Hopedale 


> “A Pint of Blood to Save a Soldier's Life” was the 
i watchword at Hopedale Community House during 
Blood Donor Week recently. Fourteen hundred Draper 
employees and members of their families volunteered 
as Donors, more than the Mobile Unit of the Beston 
Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross could take 
care of in a 5-day clinic. 


( 


Draper Corporation is on an All-out War Work basis. 
We are still making Loom Repair Parts and Maintenance 
Supplies to keep Vital Looms running. Guns, and 
Equipment for Manufacturers of Machine Tools and 
Airplanes are our main products. 


More than 16% of our male employees are in the Armed 
service, and a good part of them are on the fronts in 
Europe, Africa and the Islands of the Pacific. 


Draper Corporation 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS & TEXROPE DRIVES J T- » 
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Thousands of industries 
already know the high 
efficiency of Lo-Main- 
tenance Motors and 
Texrope Drives working 
together as ateam. Now 
that war forces higher 
efficiencies, the swing to 
this combination ts 
stronger than ever! 
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In most applications, an 1800 rpm motor When you buy an 1800 rpm instead of Note that efficiency rises from 79° for 









with Texrope Drive will ably do the job 450 rpm 15 hp squirrel-cage motor, for the 450 rpm motor to 87.5% for the 
of a lower-speed, direct-connected motor example, 600 lb are saved. And you save 1800 rpm motor. The 1800 rpm motor 
—at lower cost in money and materials! well over $200 — with drive figured in! saves you over 30 kw/24 hr, day. 
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Combination 


Efficiency! 
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g5~ Using high-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers Tex- 
rope Drives and single-speed motors with Allis-Chalmers 
Vari-Pitch Sheaves and Speed Changers has always been 


good practice. Today it’s a vital practice! 
g@@~ Such combinations give sharply higher efficiencies 
—at lower cost in man-hours, money and materials! 


wae As America’s only builder of both motors and V- 
belt drives, Allis-Chalmers has long studied and advo- 
cated their use in proper combination. 


Wa Today you benefit from Allis-Chalmers pioneering 
when you ask for—and get—the right combination 
of Lo-Maintenance Motor and Texrope Drive! 


be had by changing from one size motor 
sheave to another. Juggling complete 


speed by adjusting sheave diameter . . . 


UILDING the largest variety of 
B capital goods in the world, Allis- 
Chalmers know-how is in many ways 
unique — and is completely at the 
service of American war industry. 

Allis-Chalmers, builder of Lo-Main- 
tenance Motors, originated the multiple 
V-belt drive and Vari-Pitch Sheaves. 

Today there’s every patriotic and 
business reason for using material- 
saving, money-saving single speed and 
high-speed motors — made flexible and 
more efficient by Texrope Drives. 

Don’t hesitate to call on Allis- 
Chalmers district offices for engineering 
data or recommendations — or write 
direct to Auuts-CHaLtmMers Merc. Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. A 1581 


Infrequently needed speed changes can With the Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Allis-Chalmers Vari-Pitch Speed 
. Sheave, you can increase or decrease Changer gives you infinite changes at 


drives, range is 1:1 to 7:1. 
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obtaining an unbroken series of speeds! 


| CHALMERS 


It’s compact, flexible, efficient! 





LO-MAINTENANCE MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 


the turn of a wheel — within 3.75 to 1. 





During a visit that | made to England in the 
last war. | attended a luncheon given by the 
Canadian High Commissioner in London, at 
which it was my good fortune to sit) next to 
Winston Churchill. | do not think he was in 
the Cabinet at that time. although he was a 
member of Parliament. | remember his telling 
me that his mother was an American and that 
he knew the United States very well. 

Among other things. we discussed the food 
problem. | reeall that. when coffee was served. 
he had no sugar and. as | did not use sugar and 
had several extra pieces in my little packet, I 
offered him mine. He accepted, and in return 
insisted upon giving me his portion of grapes. 
We had a vood laugh over our barter of food. 

The last week or two have brought it home 
to us that we are not so far removed from 
those primitive ways of life. But if vou live 
in the city the difficulty is that there is nothing 
to barter. You can't swap a codfish for a few 
lamb chops if there is none of either. The only 
thing the city dweller has to swap is money and. 
when you go to the butcher shop and look at 
the bare counters and find that the butcher has 
nothing to give you for your money, you are 
face to face with hunger. You can't eat currency. 
What's the use of high wages if there is nothing 


4 


to buy? 





HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 


Comments by Henry G. Lord 





It begins to dawn on us that the war has pene- 
trated to the home front! Tam not saying that 
we are not willing to “pull in our belts;” indeed. 
| think that all of us get a kiek out of the feel- 
ing that we. too. are making sacrifices instead 


of going along as usual. 


But what makes me “hot under the collar” 
is when | think of the crops that were not 
allowed to be planted: the cows that were 
slaughtered because they couldn't be cared for: 
the fruits and vegetables that couldn't be gath- 
ered all because someone has blundered. | 
confess to feeling disturbed when I see, in a 
few short weeks, the machinery of food supply 
and distribution failing to function in an orderly 
manner, [It seems to me like mighty poor plan- 


ning! 


The chickens are coming home to roost! — (1 


wish they would roost in my kitehen). 


| guess there will be more backyard gardens 
this vear*than ever before. It looks like 1943 
might be hard-going on the home front. espe- 


cially on the kitchen front. 


Every one of us will come to realize the im- 
portance of careful planning and efficient man- 
agement of our own individual jobs. as well as 
of our mills and factories and. most important 


of all. of our national affairs. 
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SUN LUBRICANTS 


eliminate drippage ... reduce breakdowns! 


Many mills endured production delays in peacetime 
that just had to be eliminated when they swung into 
the “all-out” schedules of wartime. 


This was certainly true of a large Eastern silk mill. 
Lubrication had been a problem that hampered pro- 
duction. The greases they were using were not con- 
sistent, separated and caused delays. But with war 
production that had to be stopped in a hurry... and 
it was stopped when a Sun textile man — one of those 
Doctors of Industry — was called in. He advised a 
change from competitive greases to SUN 300A Gun 
Grease. Lubrication problems went out for the duration. 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY 


hate ae 


Now this mill is always sure of uniform products that 
“stay on the Job” to keep production of vitally needed 
fabrics on schedule. Sun Lubricants do not separate, 
bleed or break down. 


Here again is one of the many examples from per- 
formance data files that proves the achievements that 
Sun Textile Research makes possible in the mills of 
America. Whatever your problem — for lubricating or 
processing — Sun’s Doctors of Industry always stand 
ready ... willing . .. and able to help you in your mill. 
Their services are yours to use. For further information 
just write to Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia. 
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HELP AMERICA 
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--- on two fronts 


yet our 


e . 
: ictory is a goal for which the youth of America are willingly 


sacrificing their all. By comparison our tasks on the home front are easy . 
responsibility and duty to produce materials and equipment to speed the victory are great. 


The Army-Navy E citation which has been awarded to the men and women at the 
Saco- Lowell Shops is a symbol recognizing not only work accomplished, but also the 


responsibility yet to be completed. To us this award is and will continue to be a 
constant incentive and an emblem which we shall strive to be deserving of always. 
This is our pledge: To work unceasingly in the production of war materials in sup- 


port of the 700 fellow workers represented on our service flag. 
This is our goal: To hasten the day when they will again take their places beside us 


in peace -time production. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
Biddeford, Maine 
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PLANT AND FIELD 
OPERATING MEN 
USE THIS MANUAL 









y” can get far longer life from your 
precious belting, hose and other 
rubber products by following the con- 
servation practices recommended in 
this authoritative manual, prepared 


by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 
Man. 


More than twenty-six thousand 
field and factory maintenance men 
are now using it, after seeing its 
rubber-saving helps demon- 

strated in the interesting slide 

film “GOODYEAR WAGES WAR ON 

WASTE.” To have this important film 
shown to a group meeting at your 
offices, and to obtain copies of the 
manual for your key operating men, 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California—or phone the SEE HOW TO GET UP TO 50% LONGER 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber WEAR FROM BELTS AND HOSE — iz’s 
Goods Distributor. Remember many clearly shown in the slide film 


rubber products cannot be replaced — “Goodyear Wages War on Waste” 
the Goodyear conservation plan will —with complete instructions in 


» « fp » ! 
help you save them! the Goodyear Manual. 


DF YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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om LEXI les 


0. the floor where cotton cards used to be assembled we are now producing 
mechanical-drive Turbines. | 

This is only one of many conversions that have been made in our plant in further- 
ance of the war effort. These Turbines are used aboard ships and in Uncle Sam’s 
busy factories for the production of vital war goods. 


P. S. Steam Turbines are especially valuable in high octane gas refineries and 
synthetic rubber plants where reduction of fire hazard is imperative. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. E wee hy were 
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@ Yes, a continuous shower of tiny drops of 
oil inside this Tension Pulley Ball Bearing 
keeps balls and raceways automatically lubri- 
cated. It is the first anti-friction bearing with 
its own oil-circulating system—a permanent 
built-in feature, enabling it to run for a year 
or more without attention. 

Since the products of New Departure are 


ideas as well as ball bearings, this company 





- - THE FORGE 











has developed many “famous firsts.” has 
revolutionized mechanical design in many 
textile machines. 

Nothing rolls like a ball. Ball bearings are 
used wherever shafts turn. In planning your 
post-war production get acquainted with our 
line of special purpose bearings for the 
textile industry. ... New Departure Division 


of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut. 









TOTAL WAR needs 
total production. For full 
schedule operation in 
TEXTILE MILLS use. . 


... SINCLAIR LILY 
WHITE OILS and NO- 


DRIP LUBRICANTS. 
Lily White Oils keep spindle 
speed up, power loss and tem- 
perature down. No-Drip 
Lubricants provide correct 
non-throw lubrication of top 
rolls. Sinclair also makes 
specialized oils for Knitting 
Machinery. 


Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (Inc.) 


2540 West Cermak ROAD : 10 West 51st Street RIALTO BLDG. 573 West PEACHTREE STREET Fair BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Ciry Kansas City ATLANTA : Fr. Wort 
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ERE’S some friendly help to the engineer in his 
own personal work. By using Formica for numerous 
purposes in the machines they design engineers have 
often found the going easier, the product better. Now 
this same modern, laminated plastic material is offered 
inthe form of T squares and other drawing instruments 
for use in the draughtsman’s work—instruments that 
wear like iron, hold together and endure for years, 
never change in dimensions or appearance. They are 
beautiful instruments when you get them and _ they 
remain that way. 


They are manufactured from Formica materials by 
the Engineering Sales Company, Sheboygan, Wisc. 





Formica has received the Army-Navy 
BUILDING ‘*E’' Award for Excellence in Production. 


wort ETHE FORMICA INSULATION CO. ¢ 4636 SPRING GROVE AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI, 0. 
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There’s a man-size job cut out for TT Uae 


WI 


How 
the « 
meng 
will 


Yours is to produce — and fast—the unprecedented quantities of O.W.I. Photo ™ 


stud) 


fabrics needed to equip our armed forces. Ours is to provide you find; 


with tough, long lasting, accurately made  gumsigums zor Shad 
ed UEF nC TI 


TUFFER PRODUCTS 


War has doubled the textile output but is exhausting dves 

5 . r . 2 ge ee Card Clothing for Woole 

mechanical equipment at a rate far in excess of normal. Worsted, Cotton, Asbest im Ls 0 

and Silk Cards @ Nap 

This is particularly true of card clothing—because card clothing takes the rap. clothing, Brush Clothi 
trickles, Emery Fillet 

Flats Recovered and ex! 

These conditions dramatize the need for quality. Tufferized Card Clothing is sets loaned at all plo Ma .: 


Lickerins and Garnet ‘ 


and 


tion. 


re s fr 3 ncn 
inders from 4 to 30 | pers} 
and Metallic Card Brea 


Rewired at Southern Plo R 
LD| 


your assurance of top performance. 


e@ Midgley Patented, 9 
} 


: iO wy Howard's Special 0 a 
ARD BROS MFG CO Stripping Cards e@ Inserte pec 
. - = Eye & Regular Wire Head? emp 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philade!phia, Dallas. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., ] 
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What every colorist wants to know about Viscose Rayon 


How WILL rayon’s individual characteristics affect 
the direct dyeing of fabrics? Further, with the tre- 
mendous, war-spurred use of rayon mixtures, what 
will be their behavior in the dye-bath? 

Here at Calco, our chemists have made a thorough 
study of the behavior of dyes on this fiber. And their 
findings are summarized in the newly published Calco 


Shade Card, “Direct Colors on Viscose Rayon.” 


This volume shows the exact shades of Calco direct 


quarters—Calco—with your problems. Our technical 
staff is always ready and anxious to serve you. 

Have you a “bug” in your dyeing operations? Pass 
it along to your Calco representative! And if for any 
reason, you, as a textile executive or head of the 

_  dyehouse, have not yet received a 

‘VNR gy { . ’ Po ‘ 2 "| y; - > 

. Dawes, COPy of Direct Colors on Viscose 
> Rayon,” we will be g!ad to see that 


you get one. 


DUCTS 


Woole 
Asbes i €rs of Cotton, wool, viscose rayon, acetate rayon, silk, 


Napr r 6 4 > - 7 
“let and nylon... dyed at 80 F.; 140 F.; 200° F. In addi 


dyes upon viscose rayon piece goods containing float- 


id evofe “On, the study includes a detailed summary of the 
Various fastness properties, including light, metals, 


perspiration, and washing. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION - 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 


But no single volume could encompass all your 
specific problems. This Calco Shade Card merely 
emphasizes the value of coming directly to color head- 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


| 
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BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
TIGHTEN THE 

RING 
AROUND 
THE AXIS! 













UNDER THESE TRADE NAMES prog 
ever 

Bowen Round Point Travelers ee 
Bowen Square Point Travelers bett 
Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze pro\ 
Bowen Patented Bevel Edge eT 


Bowen Flat Oval 
and Round Wire Travelers 


Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 






he. 
<> This man comes to solue, not “sell” 


“U. S.""representatives are real mill men themselves. 
They started at the bottom, have run in frames, been 
overseers, supers. They're practical men, not ‘“‘theo- 
rists’’". They know what it's all about. That's why 
they won't waste your time or money in helping 
you get better service from your Ring Travelers. 
Send for a “‘U.S."’ Ring Traveler man — now! 
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As TEXTILE WORLD so truly says, ‘The prob- 
lems of machine deterioration, due to present 
unprecedented production schedules, and with- 
out the prospect of replacement, can be par- 
tially offset . . . by soliciting the advice of 
supplying companies.’ Now, rundown equip- 
ment and replacement difficulties are just two 
of the biggest bogies that textile men will face 
in the months ahead. We needn't go into all 
the rest! You know them as well or better than 
we do. Intelligent planning and action will 
help you lick a lot of your production prob- 
lems. And one of the best recommendations 
we can offer is this— put on a real “quiz” 
program with equipment manufacturers to get 
every iota of information as to how equip- 
ment can be made to last longer and serve 
better, and whether they can supply any im- 
provments that will help you. 

®@ That is where we come in—on Ring Travel- 


\WRING TRAVELER QUIZ 


INE PROBLEM OF DETERIORATION 


ers. You textile supers are hardboiled when 
it comes to travelers. But you can’t overlook 
any possibility that there may be room for 
improvement in the travelers you are using. 
In any event it will cost you nothing to find 
out from a “U.S.” Service Man. We stand 
ready to give you expert advice on the design 
and performance of travelers as influenced by 
ring sizes, spindle speeds, heat, twist, stock, 
lubrication and all other factors you know so 
well. U.S.’ Ring Travelers are the product of 
precision manufacture, scientific control of ev- 
ery detail, with special attention to metallurgy 
—aimed to get the best results from fast- 
dwindling supplies of bronze and steel. Write 
or wire us. Let us get together on your prob- 
lems of maintenance and performance of ring 
travelers —to increase your War Production 
output and transform the “shivers” of 1943 
into a warm glow of satisfaction! 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


RO V l D E N Cc E President and Treasurer 


RING TRAVELE 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


RHODE ISLAND 


If TRAVELERS THAT KEEP GOING! 
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for better metal — dominates 
"U.S." production! Carburizing 
and tempering ovens are electri- 
cally controlled through pyro- 
meters—for better performance. 





THE BEVEL EDGE 


Great pioneering ‘'U. S.'' con- 
tribution to smooth = spinning, 
twisting. Eliminating angular 
edges, gives uniformity of ten- 
sion more even yarn, less ‘‘fly."’ 


L 
NE-BOW 
Prevents yarn ends flying out, 
provides ample headroom for 
threading—prevents binding on 
ring. Note ‘“‘bend inward” at 
top of horn. 





PERFECT BALANCE 
Weighs same on both sides. 
Straight part of shank is in cen- 
ter of gravity. Distributes lubri- 
cant and wears evenly. Will not 
pivot twisting self and rayon. 













L. EK. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 









Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





Maint 


WE ARE DISCOVERING SOMETHING IN 
THESE Dm wan DAYS Ok WAR e e@ We are discovering 


that our America is just about twice as strong, twice as capable and twice as produc- 


tive as we had ever before imagined. We are proving in the shop and in the forge and im 
RHR MMC LR OO Kee CeO Ree OT Me RoE CCS 
sible to us. We can do. as a people. anything...literally anything...that we want to do. 


DONALD NELSON 





Synthetic yarns help take 
him up and set him down 


LET THE JAPS 
cut off our silk supplies! Hundreds of 
thousands of practice and combat 
jumps will have been made safely be- 
cause America’s chemists have made 
nylon and high tenacity rayon, which 
adequately replace silk in parachutes. 
In bomber tires rayon cord helps to 
take our paratroopers off the ground, 
and snagproof rayon field uniforms 
protect them when they land. 


It is a source of great satisfaction to 
us, the workers of Charles B. Johnson 
Machine Works, to know that, in addi- 
tion to the direct war work we are 
doing, Johnson Slashers, special Tire 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON . 


PATERSON 


Representatives in 
NEW ENGLAND and CANADA 
J. S. FALLOW & CO. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ENGLAND 
UNISEL, LTD., Manchester 


CHEMICAL 
WARFARE? 


Yes, even if in this war the 
U.S. A. never fires a gas shell 
or launches a gas attack, this 
will have been a chemical 
war without parallel in U. S. 
history. 


Cord Treating Machines, and other 
equipment are being used in hundreds 
of plants all over the United States, to 
size nylon for parachutes; to size rayon 
and acetate warps for uniform cloth 
and linings; to treat cord for bomber, 
jeep, truck and other army tires; to 
treat parachute shrouds; as well as 
doing the major portion of the slashing 
of synthetic warps for fabrics for 
civilian use. 


Even more satisfaction comes to us 
from the knowledge that these ma- 
chines are running 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, with practically no in- 
crease in servicing requirements 
from us. 


im, MACHINE WORKS 
NEW JERSEY 


ARGENTINA, S. A. 
ROBERTO ZANDER 
345 Juan Juares, Buenos Aires 
BRAZIL 
GLOSSOP & CO., San Paulo 
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It is not enough, we think, to build top 
quality motors; rugged and smooth-running 
motors; motors of advanced design with 
unique protective features and low-mainte- 
nance advantages. This we do. 


But, our job is not done until we have 
pooled our motor-building ability and 
engineering experience with your intimate 
knowledge of the operating requirements 
in your plant. 


FOR MOTOR-DRIVE IS MORE THAN 
POWER. Properly applied, motor-drive 


can do many things." 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


BIRM'NGHAM BOSTON © BUFFALO » CHICAGO + CINCINNATI « DETROIT « GREENVILLE, S.C. « HOUSTON, TEX. « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. © ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO » SYRACUSE, N. Y. « AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Reliance Application Engineers — produc- 
tion minded men with broad experience in 
many industries— will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to help you get the right answers to 
the question—"What can we make the motor 


do besides supply power?” 


Just phone or write the Reliance office nearest you. 


*Motor-drive provides within itself a means of: 
Speed Control Reversing 

Braking Remote Control 

Controlled Acceleration 


Safety 


Tandem Operation 
Tension Control 
Slow Speeds for inching, threading, inspection 


Applying them to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING. That’s our business. 


SeMOTORS , 


PN (8 oe 


» 
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He’s carrying more loads, bigger loads . . . and carrying them farther. Doing a 
wonderful job, too, in spite of all handicaps. 

You can help him. Not necessarily because you're philanthropic, but because it’s 
to your own interests to lend a hand. It’s only good business to help your railroad 
shipments go through undamaged . . . to prevent waste of materials, manpower, 
machinery, time and shipping facilities. 

You can help tremendously merely by using better corrugated shipping boxes 

. boxes that are sturdier, stronger, better engineered to stand up under longer 
hauls, heavier loads, and handling by inexperienced men. 

The few extra pennies in original cost will soon be dwarfed by month after month 
savings. You can prove that to your own satisfaction by writing the H & D Package 
Laboratory. Learn what has been done for others, what can be done for you. 


Hrotec! the Product =... 


BETTER SEE YQ’ AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING oe ci 


YOU CAN USE THESE FREE “‘TEXT-BOOKLETS" Whatever you, ship, wherever you ship it, you will find 


pages of helpful information in this “refresher-courst 
in packaging. Get free copies now for all key men in 
your distribution departments. Write . 


HINDE & DAUCH, Executive Offices 
4330 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ob! 


* Cleveland e Detroit e Gloucester, 
° Richmond e St. Louis & Sandusky, Ohio . 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston Buffalo @ Chicago 


Hoboken e Kansas City e Lenoir, N C . Montreal 
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ALOVCO seus 


PERMANENTLY CLEAN FLUID CONTROL! 


ALOYCO Stainless Steel Valves and Fittings are better 

than an insurance policy against shutdowns in 
fluid lines. They help to keep production at peak in the 
vital chemical, process and food industries by preventing 
corrosion, stain and contamination. 




















The recognized superiority of Aloyco Stainless Steel Valves 
and Fittings is due to concentration on this one type of pro- 
duct. Stainless Steel Valves and Fittings are not part of 
the Aloyco line — they are the entire line. They do not 
receive part of the attention of our engineering and pro- 
duction department — they receive all of it. We make a 
wide range of styles and sizes in all standard stainless steel 
analyses. 


Although our facilities are allocated 100% to essential war 
production these days, we are always glad to discuss post 
war applications with those who are mapping the industrial 
pattern of the future. 





ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


=~ 1300 WEST ELIZABETH AVENUE =— LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Speci Miss Spun-lo Knit Rayon Cloth and little 
Master “Continuous Process” Rayon Yarn are truly 
babes — and truly from the “wood” (or the cellulose 
from wood pulp, to be exact). 
Rayon, as an industry, is barely 50 years of age. Just 
compare that with Rayon’s sister textile industries — cot- 
ton, wool, linen, silk. They go back to the dawn of history, 
when man first learned to plait a fiber and fashion from it 
a cloth to wear. 
Rayon has had but a few years for improvement—and you 
know to what good advantage this brief span has been put. New 
yarns, new cloths, new weaves, new fabrics—all made possible 
because Rayon is man-made and man-controlled from start to finish, 
and not subject to the vicissitudes of Nature as are natural fibers. 
Just look at what we of Industrial achieved in product improvement 
in this short space of time: 
The CONTINUOUS PROCESS for yarn production —a method that spins 
and processes yarn continuously, as a single thread. The resultant product is 
not only more uniform, but is so free of knots and broken filaments, that mills can 
operate at a higher rate of efficiency with lower production costs. And the cloth 


made from it is more uniform and dyes more evenly. 
V7 SPUN-LO Knit Cloth — created a standard for knit underwear fabrics where none 
had existed before. Produced from basic raw material to finished fabric under one 
roof, it is controlled every step of the way—it is the same today as yesterday or to- 
morrow. Dependable quality for manufac- 
turer, retailer and consumer. = 
War time has greatly stimulated the uses | . 
of rayon in dozens of fields. Watch Rayon ) tedustril 
convert these findings to peace iime needs, 


and add others from the bottomless well of sci- RAYON 
entific achievement. CORPORATION 


* 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York Office: 500 Fifth Ave. 


= 
: 
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“We could 
lose this War 


between 5 p.m. 


and7a.m.” 


e 


JOHN BLAZEK, the author of this remarkable statement, is the production manager 


i is no pessimist. But I’m telling you 


the hours between sunset and sun- 


rise can be the most critical hours of 


this war. Not on the battlefronts, but 
inthe factories and shops where they're 
inaking the things our boys must have 


to win the final victory. 


“My factory has been working on im- 
portant war contracts. Daytime pro- 
duction was as good as could be ex- 
pected. But night production was 40% 
behind schedule. The employees 
worked just as hard. They seemed 
more tired than the day crew. But they 


werent making the grade. 


“TE knew a dozen things might be 
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of a war-material plant in a midwestern city. 


wrong, but I had an idea one trouble 
might be the lighting. So I called in 


a lighting man and put it up to him. 


“He made a careful study. Then he 
showed me what was wrong with the 
lighting, particularly as it affected the 
night workers. I was willing to try any- 
thing that might help, so we made the 
changes he recommended. Today, 


our 


under the new improved lighting, 
night shift workers are running neck 
and neck with the rest. 

“I don’t know how many other plants 
have been having this same trouble. 
But if production generally is lagging 


behind on the night shifts—those 


hours between 5:00 P. M. and 7:00 
A. M. 


we do something about it right away. 


we could lose this war. Unless 


“As one production nan to another. 
all I know is, if yowre having night 
shift trouble, one thing you'd bette: 
check up on ts your lighting. It may 


help you. It certainly helped us.” 


If you are running a war factory, won't 


you have your lighting checked? Call 


the nearest G-E lamp office. Or see your 
electric service company or your G-E 
lamp supplier. Or write General Electra 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


J GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





BETTER LIGHT! Perhaps you thought 
that the kerosene lamp was a thing of the 
past. But such is not the case—not by a long 
shot. Such lamps still provide the sole 
source of nighttime illumination in thou- 
sands of homes without electricity. For 
over a decade, continuous filament rayon 
yarn has been used successfully in the in- 
candescent mantles for these lamps, used in 
conjunction with ramie and other natural 
fibers. Recently the shortage of the latter 
fibers led to investigation of possible re- 
placement materials by one of the country’s 
largest incandescent mantle manufacturers. 
“Avisco” spun yarns proved ideal. The 
characteristics of these yarns, it was deter- 
mined, improved the ceramic structure of 
incandescent mantles and enabled them to 
throw more even light. Several thousand 
pounds of “Avisco” yarns are now being 
delivered monthly to mantle manufactur- 


ers for this use. 


STANDARDIZED NAMES-— The British 


Rayon Council recently recommended a 
unification of terminology in the rayon 


trade, and suggests the following terms: 


STANDARD TERM 
Rayon Yarn 

Rayon Fabrics 
Rayon Waste 

Rayon Staple 

Spun Rayon Yarn 
Spun Rayon Fabrics 


DEFINITION 
Continuous filament rayon yarn 
Fabrics made from rayon yarn 
Waste from rayon yarn 
Rayon staple fiber 
Yarn spun from rayon staple 
Fabrics made from spun rayon 

yarn 


Spun Rayon Waste Waste from rayon staple and 


from spun rayon yarn 


We think that the adoption of such terms 


would help to avoid confusion. 


LOOK OUT BELOW -Ancerican fight- 
ers have a useful ally—and America’s en- 
emies a formidable foe—in the fragmenta- 
tion bomb. These bombs are anti-personnel 
bombs dropped at low altitudes for sure 
results. In order to give plane pilots time 


Ti 


enough to get away from the exploding 
bombs, rayon parachutes are used. Rayon is 
of value here because of its great strength. 
This characteristic makes rayon valuable 
for similar uses in cargo parachutes, and in 
tow targets on which fledgling aerial ma- 
chine gunners practice hitting Japanazis. 


MORE NEW USES-—Constant laboratory 


research and experimental work on rayon 
staple—much of it conducted long before 
the war—is proving priceless today. This 
work has made it possible for rayon staple 
to be used with complete satisfaction in 
many products formerly made with natu- 
ral fibers, of which there are now shortages 
because of the war. In some cases, rayon 
has proved superior to natural fibers for- 
merly used. Some of the most recently de- 
veloped uses include: mittens and gloves, 
shoe fabrics, babies’ diapers, interlinings 
for men’s suits and Army officers’ uni- 
forms, and sweaters that formerly were 
made from fine cashmere and angora Wools, 


“CROWN”* TESTED CURTAINS— 
Having successfully met the “Crown” 
‘Tested Plan requirements, Queen Valley 
Fabrics, Inc., manufacturer of “Queentex” 


curtains, has been licensed as a manu- 


J. S. Pat. Off. 


M-PLY SERVICE... 


S Fiber research helps you 


im - x a, 
eee 

“\_ The Teatile Unit helps 

you solve mill problems; and CROWN 


get the right yarns; fab- 
ric development helps 


you design new fabrics; 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
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facturer and finisher of “Crown” Tested 
rayon window curtains under the “Crown” 
‘Tested Plan of the Corporation, This com. 
pany is one of the country’s largest manu 
facturers of rayon window curtains and 
is unique in that it possesses facilities for 
handling the complete processes of mant 
facturing from yarn to finished products 
Curtain fabrics are produced on the com. 
pany’s own looms and are then finished 
and tailored in its own plants. This means 
that the quality of their products can be 
controlled at every step of the manufac. 
turing process. 


RAYON IN WORK CLOTHES -—Th 
recent WPB order M-207, which estab- 
lished tighter restrictions on fabrics for use 
in women’s work clothing, has been sub- 
ject to some misinterpretation, particularly 
in connection with its reference to the use 
of rayon and rayon mixture fabrics for 
such clothing. The order did not prohibit 
the use of rayon fabrics in women’s work 
clothing, as has been reported in sone 
quarters. What it did state was that the 
A-2 priority rating formerly applicable t 
rayon fabrics for use in women’s wor 
clothing could no longer be used. Rayo 
and rayon mixture fabrics can still be us¢ 
in work ,clothing and are being used 11 
important quantities in this field. Manv- 
facturers of such garments, however, cai 
no longer buy such rayon fabrics as pr- 
ority items. 

Daily News Record, in explaining the order, wrote 
“It is explained that the fabrics listed from the orde 
by the amendment, including* rayons and rayon mix 
tures, are removed, not because they are considertd 


unsuitable for women’s work clothes, but becaus 
they are needed for other essential uses.” 


Copr. 19483—American Viscose Com 


Tested gives you scientific performance 
facts on finished fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon~—are all part of out 
4-PLY SERVICE. All are designed to help 
you make the best possible use of the 
available yarns and fibers. Make use of 
the 4-PLY SERVICE! 


CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York, N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa. , 
Plants: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Vas 
Meadville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 
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When Yank Rangers go into action—their 
Mays of grim and arduous practice and 


DAYCO WORSTED COTS 


PIONEERED, ENGINEERED AND PROVED BY 


ACTUAL MILL SERVICE 


. Last up to 12 times longer. 

. Save time, money and power. 

- Uniform and non-varying. 

. Won’t groove—have no bumps 
or hollows. 

. Won’t chip out—need no aging. 

- Require less tension—elimi- 
nate resets after shut-downs. 

. Easily and quickly applied to 
the arbors. 

- Guaranteed not to come loose 
from the rolls. 
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experimenting are behind them. 
And when Dayco Worsted Cots go 
into action on the spinning frames 
of America—their days of “‘prac- 
tice’ and experimenting are behind 
them. 

There is no substitute for, and no 
short cut to, experience. And dating 
back 17 years is Dayton’s “*know- 
how” in the pioneering and develop- 
men* of synthetic materials for 
printers’ rollers, tires and indus- 
trial V-Belts. 

It was that long and hard-won 
synthetic “know-how” that resulted 
in Dayco Worsted Cots setting a new 
standard of performance and dura- 
bility. Furthermore, that same 
peacetime pioneering in synthetics 


by Dayton has, since 1938, helped 
the Textile Industry serve our 
nation with unprecedented produc- 
tion of uniform high-standard yarn 
with less down time and mainte- 
nance costs. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
HOME PLANT, TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Originators and Pioneers of 


Dayco Tempered Roll Coverings 


MAIN SALES OFFICE 
Woodside Building . . Greenville, S.C. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
DAYTON RUBBER EXPORT CORPORATION 
38 Pearl Street New York, N.Y U.S.A 


THROW YOUR SCRAP WW10 THE FIGHT! 


BUY WAR BONDS AND SAVINGS STAMPS 
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This two page spread in April GOOD HOUSE 
KEEPING will be used by thousands of Wom- 
er:’s Clubs, Schools and Conservation 
Centers as the basis of an Apparel Conser 
vation project distributed by GOOD HOUSE 
KEEPING. We will gladly send you free 
proofs of this advertisement for your own 
distribution and for sales training. 


TH: 
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)} OUR WARTIME PROGRAM 


Our 7-year policy of Informative Labeling 
and Tested Quality now swings into step 
with the national program of Apparel Con- 
servation. This double spread in April 
| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING leads the way. 


The demand for factual information about rayon to millions of women, telling them how they can 
is nothing new. American women have been eager make the rayon apparel they buy or own wear 
to find out what to buy and how to care for it for better and last longer. 
’ 
i «mB years. And women have welcomed the Tubize Cer- This wartime extension of the Tubize program 
i ee 
x tified Quality Label as a reliable guide in buying means much to you who make and sell Rayon 
matte their rayon lingerie and dresses. Apparel: 
oe Today, war has lifted apparel conservation from 1. It gives the merchandiser, operating in restricted 
A =e a casual economy to a patriotic duty. Rayon must markets, a known guide in selecting the rayon mer- 
= be conserved for wartime uses...the women of chandise he buys. 
0 yi’ F America know this and are ready to cooperate. 2. It gives the retail salesgirl, rushed and harassed 
2 ne So Tubize now steps up its successful, 7-year-old as she is, quick, authoritative hints to pass on to 
1c in” 
aw of program to meet the wartime tempo. We gathered her conservation-minded customers. 
yan conservation information from every possible 3. It gives the consumer herself, aware of the need 


source; we had it checked and checked again for conserving rayon, valuable advice on 











the wear and care of her lingerie and 





by experts. Then, through our national ad- V 





vertising, we make this information available dresses made of Tubize Rayon. 
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THE TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION © 2 Park Ave., New York « Acetate & Viscose Rayon Yarns & Fabrice 
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When you equip your looms with leathers from 
Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE, you can be sure 
you are getting products each made — from green 
hide to final inspection — with its ultimate use in 
mind. Leather for ‘“Pickmaster’’ pickers is finished 
one way —for “Two-Fold” check straps another 
way — and so on. 

Graton & Knight tans its own leather, and has 
developed more than 30 variations of five basic 
formulas. Each step in the manufacturing process is 
planned according to the qualities desired in the 
finished products. 

The ORANGE LINE is built around Graton & 


Ww 
oO 


Lower Costs — from the line 


tanned and manufactured 
under single control... 


Knight's famous “Hairitan’’ loom leathers — made 
from a superior type of leather which has been 
acknowledged equal or superior to any “hair-on”’ 
leather ever tanned in this country or abroad. “Hair- 
itan’”’ weighs less — has greater tensile strength. It 
has low stretch — extremely high resilience. All 
these add up to lower maintenance and longer life. 

All “Hairitan” products are identified by orange 
color on the flesh side. Items with hair-off are orange- 
colored all over. When you see orange color on 
leather, you can be sure it’s the best for textiles, 
tanned and finished for a single purpose — under a 
single quality control. 


ONE QUALITY CONTROL 
FROM HIDE T0 LOOM 
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Graton & Knight PICKMASTER, with 
the "Life Saver” hole. Made from 
Hatritan leather. Other products 
in the ORANGE LINE: check straps, 
lug straps, flat mill strapping, etc. 
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{supplied by the leading Distributors to the Textile Industry 
) ‘+. $e@ adjoining column (also listed in THOMAS’ REGISTER). 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
of the 
‘‘ORANGE LINE’’ 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham — The Young & Vann 
Supply Company 


Mobile — McGowin-Lyons Hdwe. & 
Supply Company 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta — Fulton Supply Co. 
Columbus — Columbus Iron Works Co. 
Rome — Battey Machinery Company 


LOUISIANA 
Monroe — Weaks Supply Company, Ltd. 


New Orleans — Standard Supply & 
Hdwe. Company, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte — The Textile Mill Supply Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston —The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Greenville — Hugh Black 


TENNESSEE 
Jackson — Southern Supply Company 


Knoxville — Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Company 


Memphis — Lewis Supply Company 
Nashville — Keith, Simmons Co., Inc. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg — Barker-Jennings Hdwe. 
Corporation 


Newport News — Noland Company, Inc. 
Norfolk — Taylor-Parker Company, Inc. 
Richmond — Industrial Supply Corp. 


Roanoke — Noland Company, Inc. 
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“The seven nee of feb in 


The conveyor also runs UP at the end of thee 

- machine so it can discharge DIRECTLY into a 
standard sized truck. No small boxes, no re- 
handling. New machines may be equipped with 
double conveyors so that when different bobbins 
are used on each side of the machine they will 
not bé mixed. 








THE 7 FLEXIBILITY FEATURES 


. Any kind or count of staple yarn. 6. Changeovers from cones to tubes, or 
vice versa, simple and comparatively 
. Any outside taper of straight or convex inexpensive. 


b ' ; ; , 
ase cones 7. One side tubes and other side cones, if 


. 9 different angles of wind from 9° to desired. 
is". Let Model 102 Flexibility prepare you for 


. Will wind package dyed yarn even if the future. 


damp. FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
. May be equipped with emulsion attach- Seuthera Office 
ments. Johnston Bldg., ‘Charlotte, N. C. 


FUDSTIER . 102 


FOR WINDING COTTON, MERCERIZED, WOOLEN, 
WORSTED, MARINO, SPUN SILK AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 
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‘FOR EXAMPLE, HOUGHTON RESEARCH ON 


PY Nh 
EL! 


Rayon is holding the home front today for silk and nylon 
which have gone to war. *% To fit rayon yarns for their 
new duties, processing must be carefully checked and re- 
vised. % Houghton development work has resulted in a 
new sizing agent (Houghto-Size) superior to glycerin for 
filament rayon and acetate. * Proven softening oils 
under our Raylubric brand are also widely used. * Ask 


the Houghton Man, or write to— 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


303 West Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 
—_ \ 1301-05 West Morehead Street, Charlotte 
qoDP" |. ever, 


AN 
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PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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IT IS NO IDLE DREAM that after this war every 
plant must pay more attention to indoor air. 
In the miracles that America’s industrial pro- 
duction is performing lies a lesson for any far- 
seeing business executive. 


Think of the countless new plants that have been 
completely air conditioned. Whether for ‘plane 
engines or range finders, gas tanks or uniforms, 
Sturtevant Equipment has gone in, not for em- 
ployees’ comfort alone, but to turn out war goods 
faster, cheaper, more efficiently. 


In aircraft engine factories, for example, plant 
weather is ideal for production, consistent for 
machining parts that must be the same as yester- 
day’s and tomorrow’s. As a result, absenteeism as 
well as scrapage is held to a minimum. In the manu- 
facture of ultra-precision range finders, air condi- 
tioning makes possible assembly and test adjustments 
within tolerances never realized before—a millionth 
of an inch. 


In weaving wool fibres into uniforms, air con- 
ditioning eliminates troublesome static sparks , , , 
maintains quality and weight that meet strict Gov- 
ernment “specs”. In making self-sealing gas tanks, 
air conditioning is on the job to carry off toxic 
solvents and eliminate the static sparks that might 
explode them. 


And a thousand more products, each with a spe- 
cial reason why Sturtevant Air Conditioning went 
to work. Remember all of this modern plant space 


te 


DRYING AND HEATING 


get by...in 194V? 


will still be in the picture after the war. And any 
manufacturer who is going to compete without con- 
trolled indoor air will be at a decided disadvantage. 


ENGINEERED AIR will make a difference... 


Yes, in our post-war world, air will make the 
difference between profit and loss in many a plant— 
controlled air, engineered to serve efficiently—in all 
phases of industrial air conditioning, heating, venti- 
lating, drying, dust and fume control, pneumatic 
conveying, and mechanical draft. And with new 
war-won knowledge, backed by experience as the 
pioneer in air-handling, Sturtevant will make avail- 
able to you engineered systems and equipment that 
“Put Air to Work” with utmost efficiency and 
economy. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


STURTEVANT—FOUNDER OF THE 
AIR HANDLING INDUSTRY 
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DUST AND FUME CONTROL 





SILV-A-KING makes Light WORK FOR YOU 


36 


& 


W to accident-rate reduction 
Yt 


Glaring or insufficient light that makes seeing 
difficult is one of the principal reasons for lost- 
time accidents. Re-lighting your plant will help 
you save many of these man-hours of produc- 
tion, particularly on your night shifts. 

Most plants operating today were designed 
and built for peacetime, daylight working sched- 
ules. Lighting based on daylight conditions is in 
adequate to serve the needs of night workers. 

Re-lighting does not mean discarding your 
present lighting system. It merely means increas- 
ing the efficiency of your present equipment by 


re-locating lamps to eliminate glare and shadow, 





BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY 


306 Morgan Avenue. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


: 


increasing lamp wattages where necessary, or in- 
stalling additional equipment to insure uniform 
lighting levels. A Silv-A-King lighting engineer 
‘can tell you exactly what you need and how little 
re-lighting will cost. 

Silv-A-King has specialized in industrial light- 
ing for 22 years. Silv-A-King quality equipment 
(fluorescent or incandescent) plus a Silv-A-King 
“engineered Jayout” makes an unbeatable com- 


bination 


Send for your copy of our 16-page book: 


“Light I: An Essential Production Tool” 
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The Jeep Learned to 
=| by Watching the Frinting Press 
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ee TOP-SPEED operation hour after 
hour in a printing press— no leeway 
for breakdowns that might delay the 
newspaper on its way to the waiting 
delivery trucks. So printing press makers 
picked the Torrington Needle Bearing 


for its ability to operate successfully in 


high-speed service, with little need of 


attention. 

There’s no question of high speeds in 
the steering column of a jeep, of course 
...jJust an occasional turn through a 
fraction of a revolution. But that point 
of long life with little attention looked 


just as good to the jeep builders as it 





did to the press manufacturers. They, 
too, turned to the Needle Bearing, not 
only for its ability to stand up in severe 
service, but for its low friction coeffi- 
cient that gives quick response to the 
steering wheel, its small size that con- 
tributes to compact design, its effective 
system of lubrication, its ready avail- 
ability for all essential applications. 

THERE’S A THOUGHT HERE FOR YOU TO CONSIDER 
when youSfart the design of your post- 
war products. Whether your problem is 
one of oscillation or of high-speed rota- 
tion, the Torrington Needle Bearing 


will give your customers the advantages 


ities 
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of dependable operation, efficient lubri- 
cation, low starting and running fric- 
tion. And of course, you will benefit by 
the Needle Bearing’s low cost and ease 
of installation. You can get the pre- 
liminary information you will need by 
writing for Catalog No. 116, which lists 
sizes, rates, and typical applications— 

and Torrington engineers will assist you 
in working out specific service problems. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 © Torring.on, Connecticut, U. S. A 


Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings ‘S Oly, 
New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit * e 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago San Francisco % = 


“em 


los Angeles Toronto London, England 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 


KEYED TO TODAY'S NEEDS 


AND TOMORROW'S TRENDS 
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Obermaier 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 
in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Butlders of 


Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 
Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers * Centrifugal Pumps 
Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines + Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard F abricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE ° ° ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REPLACEMENT PARTS FOR EXISTING MACHINES CAN BE FURNISHED 
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Across the broad reaches of the Pacific and 
to the far coast of Africa, H&B war products 
are finding their way in ever increasing num- 
bers. Made by Americans, for Americans, 
to keep America free. x * * Let’s all get 
St behind Our Country’s war effort until the last 
shot is fired for Victory, and the boys come marching home. 


ho con' 
Now. ‘ 
lustry 
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H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


TEXTILE MILL MACHINERY PLANT 


nshire Street; Atlanta 


AT PAWTUCKET, R. 


tte Of 


4 a " ‘ i nA 
ie por i 1ent: United States Machinery 
. , wa i i a oe % 
= ee 115 Broad Street, New York ae 
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THEN the Japs struck at Pearl 
\ Harbor, the Air Express system of 
the United States was by far the great- 
est in the world. 
built during years of peace, it required 
0 conversion for war. It was ready to go! 
Yow, as then, Air Express provides in- 
lustry with a vast network of skyways 
ver which to move critical material at 
speed of three miles a minute. 


for the manufacturer, it’s almost like 


having the entire nation right at his fac- 
tory door—no supplier or sub-contractor 
can be far away with this fastest form of 
delivery. 

It serves every U. S. industrial town and 
city, and more than 60 foreign countries 
—either direct or by rapid Air-Rail con- 
nections, with schedules that are figured 
in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thou- 
sands of war plants, with vital shipments 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is ready — to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — to 
conserve valuable space. ASK for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for sim- 
plified preparation of Air Express shipments. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION * 


that prevent production tie-ups, break 
industrial bottlenecks and keep men on 
the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in 
hand with the Army and Navy Air Trans- 
port services, to supply our 
fronts throughout the world. 
TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce, and will 
bring all foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. 


fighting 


Gels there FIRST 


Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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TOUGH! ».. But Schooled for Smooth 


Teamwork Under Strain 


mons heddles to stand up under the 


» plus smoothness in action which 


results from careful “training” and constant inspection during 
manufacture. 


























STRONG!... 
But Plenty of Room 
for Action 


The secret of fewer rejects and 
seconds with Emmons reeds is more 
yarn space, with no less rigidity. 
More accurate dent spacing is im- 
portant, too, even to 1 100th of an 
inch. More uniform dent thickness, 
to 1/1000th of an inch, further in- 
sures the longer, trouble-free service 


on 91 
that helps keep your looms on ‘‘Go”’! 
These qualities are ¢ 


ontinuously checked by es 
Emmons’ Plant inspectio 


n — and periodic outside d 

° “ t d an 

laboratory tests — before Placing the “Inspected é asst Look id — on coder alana 
and Approved Seal” and “ Certified ’’ tag on ship- i 


ting 
mons products, represen 
ments to you. Some quality and trustworthy 
inspection methods. 


Be Certain — Buy Certified 






Toughness—high ten 
resistant Plating — insur 
from extra Polishing and 
— checks fly and elimin 
warp breaks. 


sile strength and corrosion- 
es long life. Smoothness— 
streamlining of heddle eyes 
ates an important Cause of 































can count on our best Buy Certified 


Possible service. 







See Latest TEXTILE WORLD an 
BOOK for details on all Emmons Produc 


ENG Stele Mass., and Charlotte, 
i er Go Products Stocked in Charlotte 
and Lawrence. Reeds manufactured at 
both plants. Branch offices: Clifton 
Wat on, Manager of Southern Sales, 
George Field, Plant Manager, Box 
2036, Charlotte SRSA Ol tolee es 3-7503) 

a. Cae ott te Harris, Box 1982, Atlanta 





Y (Tel. Main 2543) . Alvin Braley, 
— a Box 236, Itasca, Tex. (Tel. 170)-, 
 —— W. S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
. Ss York (Tel. sti ten rat) eee 
SAFE! Even for the Highest Speed eo eee ee 

: . ns Sibley st titanate 7 

n recognize the improved service you will get from eee : Chicago (Tel. Harries. has 
You ca The black EMMONITE finish on frame ends, as San 
heddle frames. trant, gets right into the metal’s grain to Sg ada Sea! 
phytanium-blended penetra 8 lumber, plus a double BRAZIL, Rio de ea ae 
fight rust and wear. Hand-picked, knotless ao ng BRAZIL, Rio de Sa 

lled rivets, promis ‘ 
coat of shellac and extra ro 


WL. Robinson, Casilla 2025: CUBA, 
Ss ENED ee Perez-Pena, Box 1611; 
MEXICO, Mexico City. D. F. 


buckling even at highest speeds. 


Leo 
Sl ae ota een 533; COLUMBI A, 
Medellin, C. E. Halaby & Co., P. O. 
Box 139, 
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STOUT YARNS FOR WEAR, 
}COMFORT and UNIFORMITY 
ON LAND OR SEA 


Good socks, good underwear, require 
good yarn—well and uniformly spun from 
selected staple. This foundation for wear and 
comfort is basic with Standard’s manufactur-_ 
ing policy and extends to all its yarns for what- : 
ever purpose and use. 

War has called for some new and currently 
special purpose yarns which will ultimately 


have a place in your post-war civilian products. 





SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 











































better 
with mechanical fingers 


Machine designers have done amazing things 
in multiplying power and speed. Even more 
astonishing are their achievements in creating 
machine assemblies which perform work that 
previously only human fingers could do. 
Baldwin-Duckworth engineers, in constantly 
striving to give these designers and mill su- 
perintendents the finest roller chain belts for 
power transmission and conveying tasks, have 
themselves designed outstanding machines to 
make them. This connecting link assembly 
machine, for example, completely replaces 
hand-sorting of non-symmetrical pins having 
a tenon at one end and a cotter pin hole in the 
other. Its mechanical “fingers” turn end-for- 
end, and place the pins correctly as they come 
from the hopper, eliminate all possibility of 


error, and assure a uniformly assembled 


g 1 connecting link assembly machine which replaces finished prod uct. 
human fingers and eliminates the posstbility of error. 








better with 
Baldwin Roller Chain Belts 


Roller chain belts provide better solutions for many 
drive problems. It is equally true that better roller 


chain belts give even better drives. This fact lends De 
meaning to the precision methods of Baldwin manu- £0 
facture. It accounts for the unfailing dependability, th 
the split-second timing, jerk-free smoothness and h 
virtually 100% efficiency which characterize Baldwin y 
drives. It is worth remembering, too, that chain belts Fi 
are the only medium of power transmission that can absorb 
shock loading without loss of speed ratios or efficiency. aes - 
AP 
Your Baldwin-Duckworth catalog will give you data 22 TE ae a ev 
Shncxtee ° This creel uses Baldwin Roller Chain ee 

on standard applications of chain belts, and for spe- Belt because it delivers: os “ SU. 

eee cialized applications a Baldwin man will supply any Pe 1. Positive maintenance of speed . 

: : : . . 5 : ratios. bos be 
information you may require. He will be glad to work 2. Smooth, quiet, jerk-free opera- Yi 
with you on transmission or conveying operations mG 

é 3. Equal efficiency on both long po 


of any machine which you may be designing, adapt- and short centers. 
ing or which needs greater timing or drive efficiency. 
| Baldwin - Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Com- 
"4 pany, 346 Plainfield St., Springfield, Mass. 
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De-sizing cottons no longer ties up production for hours while 
goods are steeped. YARMOR 302-W, when made soluble, does 
the job cleanly, thoroughly, in a fraction of the time required 
by older methods. Here’s how. 

First, YAR MOR 302-W penetrates the warp size, quickly loosens 
particles of starch and softener. Then it disperses these particles 


evenly in the de-sizing bath. Finally, the YARMOR 302-W 


suspends all size and foreign matter for quick, clean rinsing. 


You can do the job faster and cleaner by using de-sizing com- 


pounds made with YARMOR 302-W. 


INCORPORATED 


YARMOR* 302-W 


is not “just a pine oi!,”” but an 
improved product developed by 
Hercules especially for the tex- 
tile industry. It contains the 
correct balance of terpenes and, 
when properly compounded, 
gives greatest wetting, emulsify - 
ing and dispersing action. 
Yarmor 302-W is equally useful 
in all textile wet - processing 


operat ions. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


YARMOR 302:-W 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


7, HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


WILMINGTON * DELAWARE 


6 


1 cleaner wood scouring 2 faster fulling and scouring 3 more even dye penetration 4 better kier boiling of cotton 
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~~ OF FREEDOM HAS YET 
TO BE CONQUERED 


It has survived centuries of despotic onslaughts. But 
this war is the first attempt to force free men to surrender 
their freedom in exchange for the privilege of becoming 
slaves. 


And rubber, one of the most essential commodities in, 
the whole war effort, is playing its vital part in the battle for 
freedom. 


Civilian needs, it is true, may have to be put aside for 

the time being, but when victory is won and the world is once 
again free to resume its normal ac- 
tivities, we shall be ready to serve you 
as we have for more than 60 years. 
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In 1921, NORMA-HOFFMANN introduced the Cup 
Mounting—the forerunner of all self-protected ball 
bearings. From this, through progressive stages (as 
shown above) has evolved the NORMA-HOFFMANN 
“CARTRIDGE” BALL BEARING—an ultra-modern 
type embodying 32 years of PRECISION BEARING 
manufacture and offering to industry the following 
distinctive advantages: 


SIMPLER AND MORE ECONOMICAL MACHINE 
DESIGN, due to elimination of many costly mounting 
parts and machining operations, otherwise required; 
EASIER AND FASTER MACHINE ASSEMBLY AND 
DISASSEMBLY, since the “CARTRIDGE” BEARING is 
an integrally sealed unit needing no complementary 
mounting parts; 100% GREATER GREASE CAPACITY, 
due to double-row width creating a greatly enlarged 
grease reservoir; COMPLETE AND LASTING EXCLU- 
SION OF DIRT AND FOREIGN MATTER by the use of 
tightly fitting, wearless, all-metal seals; SEALED FOR 
ANY POSITION, since the seals retain the lubricant 
regardless of shaft angle; EASY REGREASING AND 
INSPECTION WITHOUT DISMOUNTING, by means of 
refilling plug and removable seals. 


Write for the Catalog. Submit your bearing problems for study 
and recommendation, without obligation. NORMA-HOFF- 
MANN sales and service engineers, and distributors in principal 
Cities stocking ‘““CARTRIDGE”’ BEARINGS, are at your service. 


URMA-AVFFMAN 
CARTRIDGE 


BALL BEARING 


PRECISION BALL. ROLLER and THRUST BEARINGS 
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Service is a word t@which Cyanamid has always been 
partial. For it forms the foundation upon which the 
Company has built its customer relations. 

The chemical needs of wartime industry now have 
first call on much of Cyanamid production. No one, 
we feel sure, would want this to be otherwise. But 
among the critical high priority materials are many 
upon which manufacturers of civilian goods have 
depended in the past. 

This situation Cyanamid regards as a double re- 
sponsibility. As a result, while the Company’s rapidly 
éxpanding capacities constantly increase chemical 
production for wai use... yanamid has applied im- 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


© AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
; A 


Unit of American 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
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Cyanamid Company 


SCARCITY... 


RVICE, TOO! 


portant research and product development activities 
to help meet imperative customer problems brought 
about by the emergency. 

Many timely developments have resulted...new 
formulations and new uses for non-critical materials 
... providing ways and means of “‘filling the breach’. 

If you are confronted with a problem arising 
out of inability to obtain the chemicals formerly 
considered necessary to your production, Cyanamid 
chemists and technicians will be glad to study 
the situation and make recommendations for the 
use of substitute materials wherever this may 
be possible. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SULPHONATED OILS « PENETRANTS « FINISHES « SOFTENERS 


SIZING COMPOUNDS DECERESOL* WETTING AGENTS 


AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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... these Fafnirs 
Didn't Fail! 


“The presence of moisture and steam in 
this machine,” said the manufacturer, 
‘will lick any ball bearing that goes on 
the job. Ball bearings just won’t stand 


ub under these conditions!” 


BUT, Fafnir’s engineer refused to accept this 
statement ...for good reasons. In other installa- 
tions... as tough or tougher, under similar operat- 
ing conditions... Fafnir units were giving highly 
satisfactory service. Maintenance men and mill 
mechanics reported minimum trouble... replace- 
ments had been made only after the Fafnirs long 
out-lived any other type of bearing ever used. 

In the face of proven records of Fafnir perform- 
ance, the customer agreed to the installation of 
Fafnir SAK units on the roller shafts pictured here. 
That was several years ago. Some of the original 
Fafnirs are still going ... few, very few have been 
replaced. Now, this customer is completely sold on 
the dependability of Fafnir Ball Bearings ... and 
won’t use anything else when the job calls for 
ball bearings. 

To Textile machinery makers and operators, 
Fafnir’s Balanced Design... larger balls and deeper 


races... means higher machine efficiency and long, 
trouble-free bearing life under all load and operat- 
ing conditions. The wide variety of Fafnir Textile 
Ball Bearings...standard and specialized... are 
the result of many years experience working directly 
with textile machinery designers. For fast, safe, 
continuous production, depend on Fafnirs. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, Textile Division, New 
Britain, Connecticut. Branch offices: Atlanta.. 

Birmingham . .. Boston... Charlotte... Dallas. 


_ 
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FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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CONTAINERS ARE VITAL 


V handle carefully vV return promptly 


“E“ FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army- 
Navy ‘‘E’’ burgee, “‘representing re- 
cognition by both the Army and the 
Navy of especially meritorious pro- 
duction of war materials,’’ has been 
awarded to Monsanto and replaces the 
Navy ‘‘E”’ first awarded Monsanto 
December 31, 1941. 


. APRIL, 1943 


Contarners today are worth their weight in gold. 
Every drum, cylinder and carboy must do the work 
of three or four in peacetime. 

YOU can help to keep essential chemical materi- 
als moving smoothly and quickly and assure speedier 
delivery of your next order by following these five 
simple steps: 


1, Handle all containers with care. 
2. Empty contents as soon as possible. 


3 Don’t use for other materials...don’t 
* even rinse drums and carboys with water. 


4 Replace bungs in drums, outlet caps on 
* cylinders, and thoroughly drain carboys. 


5 THEN RUSH THEM BACK WHERE 
” THEY CAME FROM! 


Every user of chemicals who follows those five sug- 
gestions will be helping save materials...and time 
...two vital ingredients for victory! MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri and Everett. 
Station, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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means in the plant: 
1. Lubricating oil economy and substantial savings for yo 


HEN jobs are “‘hot”—when production must 2. Cooler discharge temperatures that are easier on your v0 

be rushed—operators who have Gardner- vable air hose and air tools. 
Denver ‘“‘WB”’ Vertical, Two-Stage Air Compressors : 3 
3. Sustained performance that means full air output every sh 
can keep cooler. These fully water-cooled compres- 


sors assure a full day’s work, every day of the month. 4. No pampering required for full air output at any altitudes 


Get the full details from Gardner-Denver Com- temperature. The compressor is equally at home in frigid @ 


pany, Quincy, Illinois. or in a hot engine room. 
OTHER * A rugged unit especially designed to con- * Castings of GarDurloy give extra strength 
“WB” serve space. and hardness where needed. Unik 
actual 
ADVANTAGES re ag: 


* Operates at efficiencies comparable to those * Capacities range from 142 to 445 cubic out | 


of much larger compressors. feet displacement per minute. the R. 


ind tl 


Wearl 





C cmeeeeel ENVER Since 1859 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. Atlanta, Ga.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazelton, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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\BRASION MACHINE 
\CCELERATES WEAR 
Lulike most abrasion tests, this machine 
actually determines the wear of one fab- 
ne against another fabric. By “wearing 
” both treated and untreated samples, 
the Rohm & Haas Textile Laboratories 
ind the best finish to improve a fabric’s 
wearing qualities . . . the most durable 
ype of finish for each particular fabric. 
Special textile finishes that have 
loubled, even tripled, wear resistance 
lave ilready been developed in these 
VOTGLOTIes, 





DON'T GIVE UP 
UNTIL WE DO 


Our modern research laboratories are 
complete with all types of specialized 
equipment for the testing and checking 
of every mill operation . . . all types of 
textile fabrics. When no standard labo- 
ratory machine is available, Rohm & 
Haas research men develop devices to 
accomplish the needed test. 

From the initial development of a new 
product to the final plant processing of 
finished goods, the Rohm & Haas Tex- 
tile Laboratories are ready to help you. 


TRITONS. —Synthetic detergents, emulsifying, 
wetting, and dispersing agents. 
RHOTEXES-—Synthetic gums for sizing and 
thickening. 

DEGOMMAS — Concentrated diastatic and 
proteolytic enzymes for desizing. 

RHOPLEXES —Aqueous resin dispersions for 
finishing and coating fabrics. 

RHONITES — Modified urea formaldehyde 
resins for textile finishing. 

PROTOLIN Stripping agent for wool stock 
and piece goods. 

FORMOPON — Reducing and stripping agent 
in acid systems. 


LYKOPON —Reducing and stripping agent in 


basic systems. 





TRITON, RHOTEX, DEGOMMA, RHOPLEX, RHONITE, PROTOLIN, FORMOPON and LYKOPON are trade marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROHM:& HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
; Peon MS SM 
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Crocker-Wheeler Electric NOTA cae Co., Ampere, N. J. 
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Up there alone, hobnobbing with the scudding clouds in the white-flecked azure, what's 


in the back of his mind, while he scans an ocean monotonously empty? 


There are long and glamorless stretches to patrolling. Plenty of time to think—in a detached 
way that doesn’t distract his watchful eyes from sea or instrument panel Plenty of time to 
see a sunlit street, a campus path, a breath-catching moment of bashful ardor under a genial 
moon. Whatever the image, it stands against the background of coming home to opportunity, 


to work, to fulfillment. 


And that’s what it will be if production is pushed, if paydays are bond-days and if spare hours 


are devoted to plans for supplying post-war markets—and thereby a job and home for this boy. 


It’s his due There'll be a hunger for the goods we've done without, but they'll not be 
identical goods. They'll be improved or entirely new. Made, quite probably, with machines that 
have yet to be builr—machines that are typical of American ingenuity—perhaps even like some 
of those developed and made here at FIDELITY and described in ‘‘Facilities.’’ 

Write for a copy of this illuminating book. 


Builders of Textile Machinery, including Circular Knitting Machines, Skein 
Reelers, Backwinders, Fidelity-Rolandé Course Counters and Universal Ribbers 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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Gulf Quality Lubricants have greater stability 


and endurance — provide the round-the-clock 


protection you need for maximum production. 


OW that spare parts and new production units are 

hard to get even with high priorities, protection 

from wear of hard-pressed equipment now in service has 
become in many cases a No. 1 management problem. 

For a successful fight against wear in your mill, here 

are some of the more important steps you can take today: 


Make sure that all shafts, bearings, and gears are properly 
aligned; that provision is made to keep all moving parts 
clean; and call in a Gulf Lubrication Service Engineer 
to help you install the best lubrication practice. 

From Gulf’s complete line, the Gulf Lubrication Serv- 
ice Engineer will recommend oils and greases especial} 
manufactured to meet the present day needs of textile 
mills—lubricants with greater stability and stamina, that 
stand up and provide round-the-clock protection for your 
machines. Result: full capacity production from ever; 
unit, a minimum of production lags caused by break: 
downs and mechanical troubles, and lower expense for 
maintenance and repairs. 

The helpful counsel of a Gulf Lubrication Service 
Engineer—and the Gulf line of more than 400 quality 
lubricants—are available to you through 1200 warehouses 
located in 30 states from Maine to New Mexico. Write of 
‘phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION —GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





PRESSURE FILTERS 


insure highest 
filtration efficiency 


Cut-away view of 
Graver Pressure Filter 


Stainless steel strainers 
showing recessed ori- 
fice channel 


Above — Strainer plate and stainless steel strainers 


_— FILTERING CAPACITY of a pressure filter is based on the horizontal 
cross-sectional area of the filter bed. Unless the underdrain system 
provides for even distribution over the entire area, the water will pass 
through only a portion of the bed and the filtering capacity will be ma- 
terially reduced. 


The strainer plate type of underdrain system as provided in all Graver 
Pressure Filters assures even distribution of incoming water and backwash 
water throughout the entire filter bed. This system is designed so that 
the use of strainers set on 6” centers distributes the water evenly. In addi- 
tion, an expansion chamber below the bed assures an even amount of 
backwash water reaching each strainer. This permits proper backwashing 
and prevents clogging of the filter bed. It also acts as a collection chamber 
for filtered water during filtering operation. 


Another important point is that all strainers used in Graver Pressure 
Filters are made of stainless steel. This type of material positively prevents 
closing of orifices due to corrosion. Also, the use of stainless steel strain- 
ers avoids electrolytic action between strainers and strainer plate. 

The Graver type of underdrain system eliminates the need for any 
concrete grout or fill, therefore, no cracks—no stagnant water—no breed- 
ing places for bacteria. 

Before you definitely decide on any type of equipment for filtration of 
water for any use, investigate the advantages offered by Graver equipment. 


For further details on Graver Pressure Filters request Bulletin 313 


GRAVER TANK & MFG.CO. INC. 


CATASAUQUA, PA EAST CHICAGO, IND TULSA 
CABLE ADDRESS — GRATANK 
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Basic Facts about 


STAINLESS STEELS 


A STAINLESS STEEL PRIMER 


STAINLESS STEELS 


are corrosion-resistant steels 

containing at least 12 per 

cent chromium with or with- 

out other alloying elements, 

such as nickel, manganese, 

molybdenum, columbium or 

titanium. They are supplied in a wide range of analyses. 

The stainless steels vary in corrosion resistance, work- 

ability, wear resistance, and physical properties according 

to the amount of chromium, carbon and other modifying 
elements present. 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES 
INCLUDE: 


Good corrosion and oxida- 
tion resistance .. . varying 
almost in direct proportion 
to the amount of chromium 
present. 
High strength-weight ratio in some cold-rolled types per- 
mitting fabrication of strong, light-weight trains, aircraft, 
and other structures. 


MAINTENANCE 


of stainless steels is simple. 
Washing with soap, water, 
and a cleanser recommended 
for stainless steel will keep 
the surface bright and free 
from surface deposits. 


Electromet 


Trade. Mark 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 
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FABRICATION 


is accomplished by almost 

all common methods. They 

can be machined, spun, deep- 

drawn, forged, punched, 

stamped, and otherwise me- 

chanically-worked. They can 
be welded by all the common welding methods. If the auste. 
nitic steels are stabilized with columbium or titanium, and 
columbium-bearing welding rod is used, no annealing is 
necessary after welding. 


MANY FORMS 


are available in the common 

analyses including sheet 

plate, strip, tubing — both 

, seamless and welded — bars 

wire, cable, welding rod, and a variety of co!d-rolled shape: 
Stainless steel is also supplied as foundry castings. 


APPLICATIONS 


of stainless steel are numer: 

ous. Because of their resis 

tance to corrosion and oxi- 

dation, as well as their high 

strength and bright surface, 

stainless steels have beet 
used in hospitals, chemical plants, oil refineries, railroad 
trains, aviation equipment, and power plants. In the present 
emergency, they are available only for those industries par- 
ticipating in war production. 


Although we do not make steel, we have for more than 35 years 
produced “Electromet” ferro-alloys and metals used in making 
steel. With the knowledge accumulated from this experience, wé 
are in a position to give impartial advice. If you have a specific 
problem concerning the manufacture, fabrication, or use © 
stainless or other alloy steels, consult us without obligation. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street <3 New York, N.Y 
In Canada, Electro Metallurgical Company of Canada, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario. 
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| Heres a litt tor LAGGING LOOMS 


mo! 


: Today, the only kind of textile production that counts is all-out 
a production—production without delays or breakdowns! 


bar: 
apes 


And Cities Service Precision Lubricants and expert counsel are 
ready to help you prevent them. 


Whether your work calls for one or many types of lubricants, Cities 
Service can serve you with exact, top-quality products for every 
department of your mill —oils and greases designed to stay on the 


oxi machines and off the fabric, reduce drag and step-up production. 

high 

‘face ‘ 

been It will pay you to learn more about them in actual service in your 
_ own mill. A Cities Service lubrication engineer will be glad to cooper- 
csel . . . . . 

jar- ate. Write our Cities Service office nearest you. And if you use Diesel 


Power write to Room 1346, Sixty Wall Tower, New York, N. Y., for 
an informative booklet on ‘‘Diesel Engine Lubrication.”’ 


OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 


NY “ov LS Uy 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


NY 16 THE SouTH 


' pS ARKANSAS Fl Oi COMPANY 


SHREVEPORT, | LA. 
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KEEP ON BUYING 


Are we just lucky? 


te IT luck—or something else—that has 
made Taylor Instruments popular in 
the textile industry? 

Maybe we've been lucky. But there’s a lot 
more to it than that. Our engineers could 
never have been so successful in recom- 
mending the right set-up for each process- 
ing Operation—and the instruments that 
will keep those processes on the beam— 
without the “know-how” that comes only 
from years of experience. 

For example, we'd like to show you how 
Taylor Accuracy can... 

1. Help assure uniform quality in dyeing, 
reducing re-dyes and rejects. 


Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 
Controller makes size-cooking 
and other 


operations completely automatic. 


time-temperature 


U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS + 


ee ee 


2. Give you complete automatic contro of size. 
cooking.‘ Load the kettle and push the button.” 

3. Increase weave room efficiency. 

4. Give you maximum control of finishing 
operations. 

No doubt about it, instruments can help 
increase production. So don’t trust to 
luck. Call your Taylor Field Engineet' 
Taylor Instrument C ompantes, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


. * XK 


Instruments for indicating, recording, and 
controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 


flow, and liquid level. 


omens 


ACCURACY FIRST 


ee 
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TO BRISK WAR PRODUCTION 






'$12e- 
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The great industrial army marches on — keeping plant atmospheres fit and 
AlIR—clean, fresh air to help keep the healthy — workers alert and_ efficient. 
soldiers of production going at a double- In today’s emergency—as for over 60 years 
time pace. Buffalo —Buffalo Fans are delivering the same 
Ventilating Fans are quiet, efficient, trouble-free performance 
in the thick of the —operating 24 hours a day to help forge 
production battle out the armament of Victory. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


150 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


help 
t to 
reer! 
ster, 


and 
id tty, 


a 


\| Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Bul? VENTILATING FANS 
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HOW TO SALVAGE WASTE LIGH 
WITH PAINT 








Du Pont Field Engineers are equipped 
to come into your plant and show 
you how to get more light from your 
present lighting equipment. 


How? Simply by salvaging waste 
light with paint. 

The textile industry has long 
known that fresh, light-colored walls 





color selector to show you how to 


increase lighting efficiency. 


and ceilings speed production be- 
cause they reflect light. Workers see 
better and work faster. Du Pont 
Maintenance Paints are specially 
formulated to produce a high reflect- 
ing surface. But now comes a further 
aid— 

“Three Dimensional Seeing’’—a 
new, unique system of painting ma- 
chinery for quicker, easier seeing. 
“Three Dimensional Seeing”’ is a sci- 
entific method of painting machines 
in a light-reflecting color . . . spot- 
lighting the working area on the ma- 
chines in a light, contrasting color. 


Du Pont Field Engineers use scientific 





To work out scientifically correct 
combinations of colors for ceilings, 
walls, floors, and machines, Du Pont 
Field Engineers use the ‘‘Color Se- 
lector’’ pictured above. 


Write today for further informa- 
tion. A Du Pont Field Engineer will 
be glad to put the Du Pont “Color 
Selector’. for ‘“Three Dimensional 
Seeing’’ to work for you . . . show 
you how you can use paint to boost 
lighting and speed production in your 
plant. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Finishes Division, Wil 
mington, Delaware. 


PAINTS 


FOR FACTORY MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATION 
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Dress Parade... ¥\ ery woman knows how stocking fabrics that 
are clear and even in texture just naturally take first place in the 
Ikvery hosiery manutacturer knows that no machine 
° Keep 


Needles. 


fashion parade. 
can knit better tabric than the needles can produce. 


your knitting machines young and effective with TMW 
fling Pays! Let us put your needle 


And remember: Regular Reneedling 


bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, PA. 
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“There is no excellence without difficulty. 


Until the Vr tory is Won! ... The men and experience back of Rea: ing 
lull-Fashioned Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 
cannot give you new machines — but we w// do the next best tl ng: 
Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your pr. sent 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete rec: idi 
tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger pr fits 


XTILE MACHINE WORKS * READING, "A: 















HE SECRET of accurately testing 
nylon, and other extremely sen- 
itive fabrics, is rigid tempera- 





ure and humidity control. Car- 
ier Air Conditioning provides it. 





CCURATE TESTING is a vital phase of In- 
mational Braid Company’s production 
f critical war materials. This 150-year- 
ld concern makes webbings for para- 
ute harnesses, bomb slings, bomb har- 
sses. parachute harness packs, machine 
in webbing, webbing for military uni- 
rms and equipment, parachute shroud 
es, legging laces, shoe laces, and 
aided cord. Cotton, rayon and nylon 
the materials used, all of which are 
nitive to temperature and humidity 
hanges, 














e Carrier Air Conditioning System in- 
lled in its Laboratory enables Inter- 





.| Carrier 


AIR CONDITIONING +» REFRIGERATION 


I- YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


YRLD 


APRIL, 1943 





Testing vital war textiles requires 
UNIFORM HUMIDITY 
and TEMPERATURE 


THE TESTING 


national Braid Company to maintain in- 
dispensable temperature and humidity 
control. By keeping such conditions con- 
stant, it provides the essential environ- 
ment for the rigid accuracy in the testing 
of vital but “temperamental” textiles to 
meet the demands for war use. 


Since 1906 Carrier engineers have helped 
the textile industry to improve produc- 
tion. Is your plant faced by a similar 
problem? Whether you plan to air con- 
dition or humidify a single room or entire 
mill, Carrier can help you. 


CARRIER CORPORATION e Syracuse, N. Y. 





INDUSTRIAL INSTALLATIONS 


LABORATORY 


the Providence, Rhode Island, area. 


of International Braid 


Company, with its Carrier Air Conditioning instal- 
lation, is considered one of the best equipped in 

















Here webbings for parachute harnesses, 
bomb slings and machine guns are scien- 
tifically tested under Carrier temperature- 
humidity conditions before our combat 
forces put them to the supreme test. 


CARRIER CORPORATION 

Desk 44-D, Syracuse, New York 

| Please send your booklet “Civilian 
| Conservation of the B. T. U.” telling 
| how to keep air conditioning and re- 
| frigeration equipment operating at 
| peak efficiency for the duration. 

| 


Name 
Company 


Adccress 
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If you care about 
better V-Belt performance 


st MAKE +i, SIMPLE TEST 


bees 


V-Belt Bends 


Take any V-belt that has straight sides. Bend that V-belt while you grip its sid 
walls between your fingers and your thumb—as shown in the large photograph abov 
As the belt bends, you will feel its sides bulge out—as shown in figure 1 on the left. 


Now do the same thing with a belt that is built with the patented Concave side 
You get a similar change in sidewall shape—but what a different result! The precisel 
engineered Concave side becomes perfectly straight—as shown in Figure 2. “This bel 
when bent, exactly fits its sheave groove. There is no side-bulge. 


Two savings result. FIRST:—The full side of the belt uniformly.grips the sheav 
groove wall. This means uniform wear—longer life! SECOND:—The full side-width 


grip on the pulley carries heavier loads without slippage. This saves belts and powe 
too! 


Only belts built by Gates are built with the Concave side, which is a Gates patent 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


ATES ’:c: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COL 


549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwe 


CHARLOTTE, N, CAROLINA GREENVILLE, $. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 


507 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 738 C GS National Bank Building 
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And, it is taking a lot 
of other things too, that 


AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 


MOUNT HOLLY (te N. CAROLINA 


Sales Manager: E. F. REDDING, MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. CES eee 


SICAGO, ILLINOIS CHATTANOOGA, TENN. HIGH POINT. N.C NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
Mr. E,W. Wood Mr. Tom Moore Mr. E.J.H ib 4 k Mr. Rowland Swallow Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery Mr. Edwin Hutchison 
“2 West Adams St. 735 Chestnut Street Pn Empire State Bldg 3701 N. Broad St. Miss E. R. Abernethy 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


‘ X J WHEREVER they go — into the steaming jungles 

of New Guinea or the frozen wastes of the 
Aleutians — the U. S. Army is the best-dressed fight- 
ing force in the world. That’s a glowing tribute to 
the speed and efficiency with which the Quartermaster 
Corps has equipped millions of American soldiers. It 
is also dramatic proof of the record achievements of 
a war-minded textile industry. 


Imagine the millions of yards of finished fabrics re- 
quired to equip and clothe an army of 5,000,000 


men... not counting the civilian population back 
home! Here are a few figures that tell the exciting 





MANUFACTURERS OF SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE*, AND HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING PAROLITE*, VATROLITE*, DISCOL 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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story of wartime expansion in the textile industry: | 
the twelve months, ending September, 1942, th 
industry consumed 50,000,000 pounds of rayon 
month . . . over 4,309,079,500 pounds of cotton... 

3,334,000 pounds of wool (exclusive of huge qua 
tities of re-worked and re-used wool). A great pa 
of this eight-to-twelve months consumption of te 
tiles went into the manufacture of uniforms, undef 
clothing, tents, sheeting, blankets, tarpaulins and 
host of other goods urgently required by the Army 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


Here at Royce Chemical Company our job is to px 


duce many of the processing agents needed to finist 


these strategic goods. Chief among these vital texti 
chemicals are Royce finishing oils . . . hydrosulphit 

. and desizing agents. In this all-important job 0 
keeping our growing army better clothed than th 
fighting men of other nations, we are proud of th 
opportunity of joining hands with the textile indust 
in a great All-American effort. 


MILITARY CLOTH REQUIRES THESE ROYCE CHEMICAL 


VATROLITE—in the dyeing of vat colors for uniforms and equipmet 
PAROLITE — for stripping synthetics and woolens prior to redyei! 
DISCOLITE — in vat color discharge printing of camouflage materi! 
FABRITEX— as a thickener in the printing of nylon for parachute clot 


NEOZYME — in desizing cotton ducks and other fabrics used to ma 
tents, tarpaulins, hammocks, etc. 


VELVORAY—as finishing oils in processing many types of cloth de 
nated for military use. 


Naas RS EY 
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the probable post-war applications of each type. Change- 
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No NEW Machines but —here’s a way to get 


MORE PRODUCTION 


FROM MACHINES YOU HAVE! 


EQUIP machines with 
Tannate Leather Belts . 

to keep production mov- 
ing at top speed and with 
minimum interruption for 
repairs or maintenance! 


TANNATE has high power 
transmitting capacity, assures 
constant machine speeds even 
under varying load condi- 
tions. It has exceptional pul- 
ley grip, strength, and resis- 
tance to stretch and slippage. 
And, 7'annate retains its high 
eficiency throughout its long 
ervice life, and has plenty of 
stamina for 3-shift daily oper- 
ation, 
TAN NATE has helped 
other mills increase yardage 
ind lower costs ... Why not 
give it a trial in your mill? 
and see why it pays to 
BELT YOUR DRIVES 
WITH LEATHER! 


STEP UP PRODUCTION WITH 


RHOADS 


Se si eee amt 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS - 35 Ny. Sixty Sr., PHILA., PA. + NEW YORK * CHICAGO « ATLANTA « CLEVELAND 





THE FABRIC OF WAR! 


| INED up for inspection, fully 
4 equipped paratroopers are wear- 
ing just about every well-known tex- 
tile fabric . . . cotton, wool, rayon, 
nylon, linen. 

The manufacture of these fabrics 
is at an all-time high, and many mills 
are meeting this vital war-need for 
maximum output... by lubricating 
with Texaco. 

Texaco Spindura Oils effectively 
cushion spindle vibration, resist hunt- 
ing and lagging, thus assuring more 
uniform tension and twist, and per- 
mitting higher speeds and heavier 


packages. These oils reduce ends 
down and stock spoilage. 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants 
proved that they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many important fields, a few 
of which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of 
the most suitable lubricants for your 
equipment. Just phone the nearest of 
more than 2300 Texaco distributing 
points in the 48 States, or write: 

a 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 

Street, New York, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


% More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


& More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 


*% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated and fueled with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


& More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE 
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Food—The Deciding Issue 


Our food problem remains to be solved 








TPE first thing the Germans did when they occupied | food rationing, and every day the shelves of our food 
We essdioGhwelin Poland, Belgium, France — was to markets become more bare. 
! empty all warehouses. Everything went into trucks headed : ws 

for Germany. Let it be noted that the appointment of two Food 
The Nazis knew that this war would be won by the Administrators has not solved the food problem. It is still 

amy that had the most supplies and the best supply with us; daily it becomes more critical. Unless it is solved, 

system. and solved quickly, the very food that ex-l’ood Administra- 
The Nazis knew that supplies are as essential as guns. tor Wickard said would “win the war and write the peace” 
hey knew that the most essential of all supplies is... may lose the war and lose the peace. 

food. Put very simply and clearly, the food problem amounts 
Being the only people on earth who can watch women to this: we are trying to feed upward of 200 million 

ind children starve, the Nazis seized upon food as their people. We are trying to do it with the farms and other 
most powerful instrument for disciplining the masses. | facilities that heretofore have been capable of feeding 
[hey added famine to their arsenal of conquest. | about 145 million people (our present population plus 
The flocks and herds of Europe are being consumed | a 5% surplus). 

with alarming rapidity. The desperate shortage of meats | Had the Government foreseen the need and planned 
ind fats is growing steadily worse. Our Allies are short ahead, we could have begun by 1941 the enlargement 


to carry on. irreplaceable years have been lost! 


= \nd as we supply them, as our imports are curtailed, The gravity of the situation becomes apparent when 
our fighting men consume more than they do in civil we consider that 50,000 factories are required to process 
ite, and as we fail to increase our production rapidly 


nough . . . we, too, become short of certain foods. 


our foods. Food processing not only is America’s biggest 
industry —it is one of America’s most important for, 
Former President Herbert Hoover, speaking before a without processing, most foods would perish before they 
nfcerence of the Governors and Representatives of twelve could reach the consumer. The term “processing” covers 
Mid-Western farming states in Des Moines on March the salting, drying, smoking, pickling, chilling, canning, 
[sth, sounded the warning that American agriculture, packing and other methods of preservation that make it 
esct by Washington bungling on manpower, farm ma possible for us to eat in 1943 food that was produced 
hinery and price systems, strangling production and dis in 1942. Few realize that most of the food we shall eat 
‘nbution, is facing a deterioration which may bring on in 1943 was produced and processed last year, that most 
national food shortage such as led to the collapse of 
Russia, the defeat of Germany in the first World War 
ind the fall of France in the present war. Unless this 


leterioration is stopped, warns Mr. Hoover, we cannot 


of the seed we plant this spring will grow food for 1944 
or perhaps later. 

In one important process of preservation, tin and 
rubber are vital materials. When the Japs captured Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies more than half of the 
world’s tin and nearly all of its rubber fell into their 


ope to win the present conflict. 
—_ Complications of similar magnitude face the food pro- 
essor and the distributor. 


hands. This forced drastic changes upon our entire food 
Never in the history of the world has man’s dependence economy. The importance of tinplated steel containers, 
1 food been so crucial. Yet it is not easy for us to grasp tops for glass jars and rubber gaskets is fairly obvious. .. 
j the full significance of the crisis. We are so accustomed metal food containers alone consume, every year, more 
than 2.700.000 tons of steel. 


The aggression of Japan has snared our whole food 


‘0 finding milk, eggs and butter on our doorsteps every 
omng, we are so used to filling our pantries from the 
telvcs of our grocers and markets that we accept food as industry in a maze of intricate packing problems. It has 
mething that is due us on demand. We do not stop 


enforced recognition of a new principle of food technology, 
a ‘0 think that we never are more than a few meals ahead 


i.c., that the method of food preservation is determined 
TLY ' famine, by the tvpe of container available. The tin, steel and 


f certain foods that we must supply if we expect them of our farm production and food processing capacity. Two 
) . . , 
Bus this picture has changed. Now we are faced with 


rubber stringency compels many food processors to adopt 
943 ; : 





unfamiliar methods — methods that call for a great deal 
of new equipment. This, in turn, involves the use of 
critical materials that are so urgently needed for other 
War purposes. 

This conversion of the food processing industry to meet 
these exacting restrictions has been greatly complicated 
by two factors that have increased its wartime burden. 
Indeed, it is these that provide the principal reason for 
civilian food rationing. 

The first of these is the task of feeding our armed forces 
overseas. Allied ships are being sunk at an alarming rate 
and the loss of cargo is considerable. 

The second factor gravely augments the first. Under 
Lend-Lease our country is undertaking to feed our Allies 
to the extent of approximately 60 million people. 

| \ pes of food required for 
l.end-Lease and the armed 
forces are the finest we can 
produce. They are the high 
protein foods, especially 
meats, cheese and milk; and 
the protective foods which 
rate high in vitamin content 
Peculiarly enough, the more 
valuable a food is from a 
nutritive angle, the more spe 
cialized is the processing re 
quired to preserve it. 

The food processing indus 
trv, handicapped as it is, is 
mecting today’s challenge 
with resourcefulness and en 
thusiasm despite con 
tainel complications ind ship- 
ping shortages 

It is accomplishing its Herculean task by resurrecting 
ind modemizing a method of food preservation that 1s 
is old as mankind. Probably vou have read a great deal 
ibout dehydration. You actually may have eaten dchy- 
drated food, but right now nearly every bit of dehydrated 
tood is earmarked for the armed forces or for Lend-Leas¢ 

l'ood processing never will be as spectacular as_ tlic 
production of bombers or tanks. But under today’s con 
ditions, the performance of the food processor is no less 
important no less inspiring. When we consider that 
dehydrated food is compressed into solid blocks with a 
density nearly equal to that of coal, so that almost a 
whole meal can be carried in a vest pocket, and_ that 
half of the shipping space is thereby saved in transporta- 
tion, we begin to appreciate what th« processors have 


contributed to meet the food problem 


imposed by 


the war. 
But they have not only contributed new methods. they 


ire achieving new highs in production. And now they are 


isked to do what borders on th« 


lchydrated egg powder. 


impossible. Consider 


Normal] production in pre-wat 





This is the tenth of a series of editor- 
ials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


years was about 3,000,000 Ibs. In 1940 this was increased 
two and one-half times, in 1942 it was stepped up again, 
this time forty-fold. And in 1943 the call is for another 
60 per cent boost, to make a total of 480,000,000 Ibs. 
Dried milk powder production of 350,000,000 Ibs. in 1940 
must be increased to 685,000,000 Ibs. in 1943. 
Vegetables, which were a small item to the processor 
before the war, now are dehydrated in enormous quantities, 
he vegetable dehydration industry has had to grow by 
leaps and bounds without benefit of the high priorities 
accorded to arms, ship and aircraft building. Production 
of dehydrated vegetables in 1942 was four times that of 
1941, and 1943 calls for a sixteen-fold increase over 1942. 
lotal dehydrated food production in 1943 is scheduled 
at 1,750,000,000 Ibs., dry basis . . . all for export. Multiph 
that by 10 and you _ have 


a rough approximation of the 


astronomical amount of ray 
materials that will have to be 
produced. 

Many problems remain to 
be solved in the troublesome 
days that lie ahead. But with 
all his resourcefulness, man 
has little control over the 
weather. A severe drought 
could wipe out all of man’s 
carefully laid plans. If we are 
tempted to reassure ourselves 
with the thought that the 
food situation probably is not 
so serious as it is painted, 
it will be well to remember 
that last year’s crop increase 
over 1941 was due to bette 
than average growing weather. 

The war-bred food crisis that now confronts us. will 
be met only by immediate measures to insure a_ food 
production ample to allow for adverse weather condi 
tions. ‘lhe food processing industry is capable, but has not 
been granted the needed help, in coping with its tasks. 
he food problem as a whole involves all three functions 
of production, processing and distribution. And if we are 
to master the problems that now beset us, all three of them 
must be coordinated under a single administrative control 
But 1 


American food is to do that double job, we must develop 


“Food will win the war and write the peace”. 


1 capacity for food administration comparable with the 


senius of our food industries. 


President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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DOUGLAS G. WOOLF, EDITOR 


ABSENTEEISM: 
A Fancy Name for Playing Hooky 


IT'S TOO BAD we have to give fancy names to so 
many of the good old-fashioned human failings. Absen- 
leeism is a five-dollar word for playing hooky, which all 
normal human beings wanted to do when they were 
voung—and did, if they had guts enough. It’s a fancy 
name for the old excuse of the office-boy who had to go 
to his grandmother’s funeral; for the spring-time alibi 
{the southern cotton-mill executive who was “in con- 
erence’ when we called on him, but actually was fishin’ : 
jor the salesman’s impulse to see a movie on a rainy 
day when calling on prospects was just damned uncom- 
fortable. 

It's a symbol of the urge which all of us feel to get 
way occasionally from the humdrum routine of busi- 
ess as usual, and to ride a Fifth Avenue bus, to sail on 
i Staten Island ferry, to go off in the country for an 
alternoon, to sit and think, or else to just sit. Any man, 
woman or child who hasn’t felt that impulse needs a 
psycho-analyst. 

And so we have to approach this problem of absen- 
teeism—the subject of a series of feature articles in this 
ssue-——from a human standpoint. The absentees are not 
saboteurs. They are men who made enough thus far this 
week to take care of their immediate needs; women who 
‘ound it took hours to do the shopping for the family; 
ien with hangovers; men who felt like puttering around 
‘1 their gardens; women who had tried leaving their 
hildren at home, with disastrous effects on the furni- 
‘ire: all of us, you and I and the other fellow who have 

uch more excellent reasons not to work than to work. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE about it? Some students of 
“ie problem believe that there is no answer short of 
“mpulsion. Strongly as we believe in the necessity of a 
‘ational Service Act, we recognize certain zones where 

4 lsion: is not the sole answer. Absenteeism is one 
l 


iC] 


me, 


Its control requires the highest type of personnel man- 
agement, involving morale-building, incentives, and wel- 
fare activities. Although the latter term has fallen into 
disrepute, because of its corruption into paternalism, 
there is in war-time the need for a certain amount of 
plain old welfare work. All of us need it. The pressure 
of over-work, worry about loved ones in the services, 
civilian shortages, fear of attack, and of all the other 
components of life in war-time, makes human considera- 
tion a doubly precious quality. 

The causes of involuntary absenteeism must be re- 
moved in so far as possible—by day nurseries, loan 
funds, transportation facilities, easy shopping arrange- 
ments, \ ictory-garden aids, ete. 

Finally, the chronic absentee must be approached via 
the method of pressure from his fellow-workers. That is 
where the “or else!” factor—a form of compulsion— 
can come in. 

It seems to us that Hugh Comer has found an answer 
which has the right balance among all these complex 
considerations. The story of his plan appears as one of 
this group of articles. It merits most careful reading. 

Similarly, the attempts being made at Washington to 
reach this problem nationally; the experience in Great 
Britain; the “It All Depends on Me!” program of a 
supplying firm—all discussed in the ensuing pages— 
should be studied. 


BUT, TO REPEAT, this is primarily a human problem. 
There is no formula for its solution. It requires a top 
spot in management effort today. We shall welcome sug- 
cestions from readers who have found helpful methods to 
keep the production-line moving, or who have questions 
which they want other readers to answer. 

The more, the merrier. 


eget OE 
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ABSENTEEISM . * 


A New Form of an Old Disease 


Total war requires a different treatment 
from that applicable in peace time 


Great Britain has had the jump on us in 
absenteeism, just as in all manifestations 
of war-time psychology. She had a sharp 
increase in this phase at first, and since 
then, by painstaking work, has whittled 
the percentage down. The experience of 
that country should be helpful to American 
manufacturers.—Editor. 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


IN PEACE TIME, a plant manager could 
exercise selectivity in the retention of 
his employees and apply direct action, 
by discharging him, against the habitu- 
ally bad timekeeper, who in the present 
total war has been given a new fancy 
name and is called an “absentee.” Now 
every ounce of human energy must be 
drafted for full production. and the 
discharge of a bad timekeeper is not 
an ideal solution. Too often the diff- 
culty of finding a replacement holds 
up production more than the irregular 
attendance of the absentee. Therefore 
in a total war, management is 
squarely with the difficult problem of 
having to keep the bad timekeeper on 
his payroll, while devising every means 
him tendency to take a 
holiday whenever he feels like it. 

In Great Britain, with its acute fam- 


faced 


to cure of a 


ine of manpower. the problem of ab- 
senteeism the first 
year of the war. and the Government. 
through its Industrial Health Research 
scientific investiga- 
and 


became serious in 


Board. conducted 
tions to trv to discover the causes. 
if possible. apply remedies. 

These inquiries, as well as those car- 
independently by industrial 


ried out 


firms, have borne fruit. Absenteeism in 
general after increasing in the first two 
years of war—in industries to 
alarming proportions—is now on the 
decline. In 1942 avoidable absenteeism 
in Britain was down from an average 
of 5.9% in 1941 to 4.2207. Even the 
latter figure is equivalent to the elimi- 
nation of 1.000.000 industrial workers. 

Great Britain now regards absentee- 
ism as chiefly indicative of a break- 
down in the physical rather than in 
the moral health of the worker. Where 
more often than not. the 


spirit is most willing but the flesh too 


some 


it occurs, 


74 


weak. It has been conclusively proved 
that fatigue is the principal factor con- 
ductive to absenteeism. A reduction in 
excessive working hours immediately 
reflects itself in better attendance. 

This was clearly demonstrated by 
Britain’s experience after Dunkirk. For 
two months after the fall of France of- 
ficial hours of labor were raised from 
an average of about 48 a week to 70 
and 75. After the first two weeks there 
was a noticeable loss of productivity 
per worker and a sharp increase in ab- 
sence from work without permission. 
The Government stepped in on July 25. 
1940, before the extra long hours had 
been in effect a full two months, and 
ordered the working hours reduced. 
This step was at once reflected in better 
timekeeping. 

The principle has now been adopted 
in Great Britain that, normally. the 
working week shall not exceed 60 for 

and 55 for inclusive of 
overtime. The cotton-textile industry. 
after working for a short spell in the 
summer of 1942 an overtime week of 
52 hours. is back on a 48-hour 
basis. while the coal surface miners of 


men women, 


now 


Britain. in spite of an acute coal fam- 
ine. average only 39 hours a week. 
Excessive hours are not of course the 
only physical fatigue. the 
principal factor in absenteeism. Mo- 
notonous. repetitious work is a contribu- 
tory factor. as are also bad ventilation 
Anything man- 


cause of 


and improper lighting. 
agement can do to reduce fatigue in a 
worker during his labor, 
whether by arranging short rest periods. 
while he works or 


hours” of 


providing music 
proper factory surroundings will result 
fitness work the next 
dav and reduce absenteeism. 


in greater for 


THERE ARE TWO PROBLEMS relating to 
physical fatigue with which Britain has 
been faced, which are only starting to 
cast their threatening shadows in the 
United States. The worker 
spends in going from his home to his 
place of work and back has a direct 


time a 


bearing on the time he gets to rest to 
make him fit for the next day’s task. 
American war workers still have their 










privileged gas-rationing cards, but pri- 




































vate automobiling has long vanished in Ex 
Britain. Therefore most firms there 
have a transport officer whose sole duty 
it is to arrange the transportation of § ,yc 
workers to and from their homes. The poui 
plant is more than repaid for this § 4, 
service by the better attendance result. oa 
ing from the elimination of fatigue. a 
colds and other consequences of in 1 
tired worker having to hang around ee 
waiting for unarranged transportation thins 
Similarly the importance of diet has \ 
been recognized. It is appreciated that Ba 
a complete system of rationing. wit! ied 
unfamiliar foods. makes it difficult for ater 
the ordinary housewife to prepare the comy 
meals which will keep her working seein 
dependents at top notch physical con- ae 
dition. Therefore every factory ir em 
; be ainil 
Britain. employing more than 235 shel 
workers. must have a canteen wher # 
hot meals are provided at reasonabl: Nita 
prices and prepared with the scientifi isles 
care that rationing requires with its tion 
strange substitutes for the normal far |; ., 
of peace-time. Management in Britain ,. in 
has appreciated the lesson that prope! vm 
feeding of its workers is related t ae 





physical fatigue and absenteeism. 

After physical fatigue. the next mos! 
frequent cause of absenteeism is the 
necessity of employing a dispropor 
tionate number of new workers. The 
worker is often a young perso 
has not acquired the habit o 
applied industriousness, and is there 
fore apt to take a day off whenever he 
feels like it: a person tran 
ferred from a different environment te 
the strange exacting demands of indus 
trial operations and is apt to become 
discouraged, with repeated absence 
from the work-bench when his courage 
becomes unusually low. 

The new worker is the problem © 
the personnel manager whose task it # 
to get the newcomer into industry t 
adapt himself to his new surrounding 
as quickly as possible. Some firms 
Britain make a practice of having § 
personnel officer familiar with all the 
processes of the plant visit each nev 
worker at least once a day for the fir 

(Continued on page 77) 
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‘Mr. Foreman—Get the Pounds!” 


How one mill approaches the problem 
1€ of absenteeism—A many-sided program 
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people need recreation, diversion, rest, 


pri By HUGH M. COMER 


d in Executive VieoPresifent; Avondale Mills society. People like to go to the movies, 
here Sylacauga, Ala. to prayer meeting, to dice games, and 


to basketball games. They love to “rest 
up a little bit.” People are patriotic 
and they want to win the war, and they 
know all about soldiers and sailors be- 
ing on tours of duty all the hours 
around the clock, Saturdays, Sundays, 
holidays and Christmas. Soldiers and 
sailors report to their duty by military 
orders, and, being.soldiers and sailors. 


duty 
nO! @ AVONDALE’S JOB is to “produce the 
The 
this 
sult: 
igue. 
of 
‘ound 
ation 
t has 
| that 
wit! 
It for 
e the 


pounds.” We are never to lose sight of 
the necessity for production. Our pres- 
ent production is somewhat over 100°% 
of an already high production obtained 
in 1939-1940. We are maintaining this 
new high level of production week 


after week. ; 
7 they respond without question. But 


mothers and fathers, uncles and aunts, 
brothers and sisters are not soldiers and 
sailors, and they can’t be given direct 
orders, but they will respond to incen- 
tives, to intelligent leadership, and to 
intelligent guidance by their working 
associates. 

In the latter part of 1941 and dur- 
ing the spring of 1942, our production 
reached unheard of and uncontemplated 


We are busy constantly with our oil- 
ing program and with our overhauling 
program, both by our own maintenance 
men and by using outside overhauling 
companies. We maintain production by 
seeing that in no instance do we lack 
for supplies or repair parts; by main- 
taining a staff of engineers constantly 
checking our speeds and drafts. and Hugh Comer, with his slogan poster 
weights of cloth, etc., to see that our to stir emoloyees to eat wisely. 
manufacturing standards are main- 





250 


where 
abl 


entih - . . ee , peaks. Everybody saw our country in 
: ained; by stimulating our transporta- of an intricate manutacturing program ; ; ; ; 
th ; war and all were throwing their whole 


tion department: by maintaining a —not the least of which is being sure : : ; 
, : being into the effort, but during the lat- 


ter part of April and the first of May 


] far 


ris ‘trict oversight of good housekeeping; that the employees come to their work 
pritall 


y sanitation; by prompt attention to and take their places shift after shift, 


re . : the pounds of production commenced to 
TOF grievances, however slight: by accident day after day. , aad ; 
ed t : ile . decline. A few machines here and there 
ontrol; and by all of the other phases People get tired: people feel bad: : # us 
; ' on Saturdays or on the “grave-yard 
t most Se Me ra mom ag po peng a shifts were found to be idle for lack of 


is the ed ye , e Ee whine om: » operatives or because of an untrained 
rOpOl Te Riles coe ae i Se a employee who couldn't doff or piece-up. 
Th fl oe ei i “ee * It seemed to me the people with whom 
person _ , — “ al ; ‘~ I was associated, and I myself too, were 
bit of i i ov ge sem Ny a em a little tired. We were all getting to 
there i inal } \ o feo 4 © look a little brown; our hair had lost 
ver he ae hs : my. N ; ‘ - - % its luster and was curling up back of 
tran: oo - ; > et rnd Piet. our ears; the old eyes were dulling up, 
vent (fi re i aa * oe and more and more we were staying 

indu: fi we alae ~~ : 4 away from our jobs. 
pecome , 
sence —_— 4 f 9 : OUR FIRST APPROACH to this turning 
ouras’ il a 4 ; away from our work, which is now 
called absenteeism (also the new phrase 
“industrial fatigue”) was toward the 
health angle. We discussed the matter 
with our various medical departments. 
inding* We got in touch with our State Health 
irms 1 2 ies . : ~ Department with which we opened up 
ving ee 7 es Ms. ae a ee the subject of industrial nutrition. 
all them : > : Through the United States Health De- 
ch nes partment we got in touch with the Na- 
he firs Palmer, Avondale's garden expert, gives advice to John Holmes, John tional Research Council, which sent 
tt and N. O. Trussell. Jimmie Holmes looks on. doctors skilled in industrial nutritional 


lem 0! 
sk it 
stry to 
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work to visit our plants. These men 


were just completing a nutritional 
study of the industries in Bridgeport. 
fresh for the job 
Their staff 


stayed with us for about a month, visit- 


Conn.. and so were 


of studying our program. 


ing in the homes of our employees: 


studying the capacities that we had fon 


! 


vegetable gardens: studving the sources 


for additional milk and fruit juices. 
recommendations — for 


made 


They made 


lunches to be sold in the mills; 
us with suppliers of 
fruits and other foods of nutritive and 
balanced qualities. We installed the 
practice of serving soup and crackers 
one o clock 
ing to these employees at work on the 
shift. We were taught to 


nutrition 


connections fol 


and coffee at in the morn- 


“orave-vard_ 


form classes in among men 


HONOR ROLL | 








Avondale's 


EMPLOYEES WHO 
LOST | Bay 


* * * 
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nutrition director, at work. 


and women, parent-teacher associations, 
school children, and local civic clubs. 
We were furnished incentive posters of 
all kinds. moving pictures, etc. 

We employed a young woman, Mrs. 
Carolyn Young, to direct our nutrition 
had teacher of 
home economies in one of the nearby 


program. She been a 
rural schools. She is a graduate from 
Auburn. having majored in home eco- 
nemics. She is the daughter-in-law of 
one of the local preachers and is in 
complete understanding of her environ- 
ment. We found that preachers were 
vlad to turn over to the nutrition pro- 
gram their Wednesday night prayer 
meeting and advantage was taken of 
their willingness many times. 

We have adopted “Eat 
to Beat the Devil,” realizing that you 


the slogan 








> 
| EMPLOYEES WHO | : 
| LOST 3DAYS OR MORE, 

: 


EMPLOVEES WHO 
LOST 2 DAYS 





won't come to work unless you feel 
good—you won’t feel good unless you 
eat good—and you won't eat good un- 
less you have good things to eat—and 
you won't eat wisely unless wise people 
tell you how to eat. Frankly, I used to 
sit down to fried chicken, grits, gravy 
and other grand things thought up by 
that little old yellow-haired gal I am 
married to, but now, bless your heart, 
we look in the Ladies Home Journal 
to see what we are going to eat for 
supper. And then I take a couple of 
shots each week of B-1 vitamins. 

We have engaged the full time serv. 
ice of an expert gardener, A. E. Palmer, 
We finished up the summer with a 
noble set of fall gardens. We went 
through the winter with any number 
of winter gardens and now we have got 
every available area of land plowed up 
ready for spring gardens—but mind 
you, we don’t have a single company 
garden is 









garden plowed, 
planted and manned by its owner. No 
free seed or plants are distributed. 
We have had for the last year a plan 
permitting a week’s vacation with pay. 


- every 








\s employees became eligible for this 
asked them to sta\ 
on the job and just take the money, but 





week’s vacation. we 








we have changed this policy and now 






are asking the employee to take the 





vacation and let us pay him, or her, for 
the week they are out. We have discov: 
ered fully, and without question, that 
the employee who has met the require: 
with pay needs 







ments of his vacation 
the week’s rest. 






We have settled on a safety program 
in a big way. We finished 1942, having 
worked approximately 13.000,000 man- 
hours with a frequency ratio of 1.74%. 
We are nearly through March with over 
3.000.000 man-hours with a frequency 
ratio of 0.93%. 

















OUR THINKING toward mill manage: 
ment places the responsibility for the 
management of the mills flatly in the 
foreman’s lap. We have discovered that 
under similar conditions of management 
one overseer will run a clean room 
while another will run a shabby room 
from housekeeping angles. Under simi- 
lar conditions foreman will get 
better production than another: one 
foreman will have more grievances that 
another. So, we hold that no matter 
how much the management tries. the 
job ultimately belongs to the foreman 
Consequently, for absenteeism, Wé 
place the responsibility without an) 
question in the hands of our foremen. 
We have for a long time had a ru 
that foremen must make a certain num: 








one 
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of visits a month to the homes of 

the employees under his direction. We 
have found that both the foremen and 
employee like this practice. Every 
\ionday morning in each department 
we post an honor roll containing the 
name of every worker who has made 
each of his shifts during the previous 
week. On the same bulletin board we 
post three other lists giving the names 
of those who were absent one day, the 
names of those who were absent two 
days and the names of those who were 
absent three or more days. It is now 
the duty of the foreman to get in touch 
with the people who have been absent 
and impress on them, as best he can, 
the necessity of their reporting to their 
duty. He has the privilege of calling on 
the medical staff, on the visiting nurses, 
or on Mrs. Young. The foreman has the 
ise of the company automobiles to send 
ifter those people who haven't come to 
work and who he thinks will come if 
they know they are needed particularly. 
We are Heflin Haynes, the 
me-time manager of our Florida Camp, 
to keep in touch with the War Produc- 
tion Board that the mills are 
furnished with the current issue of in- 
entive posters. It is his duty to furnish 


using 


and see 


speakers to come before various groups, 
had 


come to speak to us ge nerals. colonels. 


ind. due to his efforts. we have 
najors and captains. and. in one in- 
a German Jew. a boy who es- 

d from Germany in 1935. came to 


a, Was naturalized, and is now 


of Avondale 
home 


Trussell 
adjoining hi 
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a private first class in the army. Mr. 
Haynes’ duty also is to obtain from the 
War Production Board their incentive 
moving pictures and to show them to 
groups of our workers. We have just 
bought the film made by Eddie Ricken- 
backer, and we propose to show it to 
every one of our 7500 employees. Mr. 
Haynes is giving his full time to this 
work. We find the local army camps 
only too glad to furnish speakers. In 
one instance, we closed down one mill 
for 30 minutes and had an officer from 
the Birmingham Air Base address the 
assembled employees of that plant. 

We have in our mills what we call 
“working committees.” These are 
groups of workers selected by their 
fellow-workers, It is their job to help 
the foreman run the mill in every way: 
making suggestions as to housekeep- 
production, economics, 


ing, safety. 


proper use of supplies and repairs, and 


A New Form of 


all types of unpleasantnesses that may 
arise. These committees have been very 
useful to us in the last few years. The 
names of people. who it is discovered 
are staying away from their work for 
trivial causes or because they seem to 
lack the knowledge that their presence 
at work is of prime importance, are 
turned over to this committee and ap- 
proaches are made to delinquent work- 
ers by their fellows. This approach has 
been very useful and the response en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

I don’t know how to measure the re- 
sult of these efforts. We still have peo- 
ple who don’t come to work, but we 
are still maintaining And I 
think this is because we have prettied 


pounds. 


up: we have painted up: we have 
plowed up: we have eaten up: and we 
have worked carefully and safely, and 
we are trying to produce the pounds. 


Mr. Foreman—Get the pounds! 


an Old Disease 


(Continued from page 74) 


couple of weeks of his employment. 
This tends to make the new worker feel 
himself more quickly a part of the or- 
ganization, and he is far less likely to 
go fishing when he feels that he would 
thereby be letting down an organization 
in which he is personally interested. 
That the new worker is a real prob- 
lem is proved by the fact that in Brit- 
ain avoidable absenteeism has always 
heen highest in aircraft plants, tank 
and shell-filling factories, all wartime 
mushroom organizations employing a 
disproportionate number of new work- 
ers carrying tradition from 
peacetime and having no loyalty for 


over no 
the firm. 


TH®= THIRD PRINCIPAL CAUSE of an in- 
crease in absenteeism is the introduc- 
tion of women into plants in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. In a survey of ab- 
senteeism in the Lancashire mills for 
March, 1942, it found that the 


female workers were twice as bad of- 


was 


fenders in absenting themselves  with- 
out cause as the male. with the married 
than the 


women showing up 


single 


worse 
ones, 

Family responsibilities were given as 
the chief reasons for their unwarranted 
absence 
ping difficulties ranking first among the 


from their looms, with shep 


excuses. and family illnesses another 


frequent excuse. To meet shopping 


difficulties which will become more 


acute as rationing is extended, possibly 
the system of staggering the employ- 
ment of women so that they will get at 
least one afternoon a week off may be 
found advisable in this country as it 
has in England. 

The above causes of absenteeism are 
all which good management can take 
steps to reduce. Britain found, however, 
that there is one class of absentee that 
is not responsive to anything that man- 
agement might do. This is the worker. 
chiefly in an age group between 25 and 
50, who takes time off when his wage 
for the week 


what he can spend. No appeal to patri- 


has reached the level of 


otism or loyalty to a firm will make this 
type of worker stay on his job for the 
full week. 

To solve his problem, the Government 
is lending management a helping hand. 
and, since the beginning of 1942, the 
emergency war powers are being used 
which makes a recalcitrant worker lia- 
ble to an exorbitant fine or imprison- 
ment for two years. That these powers 
are not being used extensively, is 
proved by the fact that only about 250 
30.000. 


absenteeism and 


workers. or one in have been 


prosecuted for only 
one in 185.000 sent to prison. But while 
the Government has to have ruthless 
powers and the courage to use them, 
the experience of Britain is that ab- 
senteeism is principally a problem for 


good management to solve. 








Washington Studies Causes, Cures 


Will make suggestions to industry, 


By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


MORE WORKERS are taking more days 
off from war jobs. Employers, Wash- 
ington administrators, the press and 
especially Congress, are increasingly 
concerned about it. They all call it 
“absenteeism” for lack of a better word, 
and it is cutting into many lines of 
production, including textiles. 

A fairly sane and fairly adequate 
solution of this problem is due out of 
the War Manpower Commission any 
time now. The Commission, and WPB. 
are making a field study of what causes 
workers to take French leave for a day 
or two or three. Analyses of these 
causes, with general suggestions what 
to do about it, will be distributed among 
employers. Field agents of WMC will 
offer their assistance. From there on 
worker absence will be a multitude of 
local problems cooperation 
between local authorities and employers. 

Serious-minded investigators say it is 


involving 


silly to speak of absenteeism as some- 
thing that is done by a large number of 
irresponsible workers. About 65.000.- 
000 people are now working on produc- 
tion or services directly or indirectly 
contributing to the war effort. Most of 
them, from the chairman of the board 
down to the girl who oils machinery, 
have to take time off to do chores that 
will not get done otherwise. Some of 
them stay away from work to play or 
to recover from play. 

Absenteeism, which is not an “ism” 
at all, divides itself into two types: ex- 
cusable and inexcusable. There are 
definite causes of. and therefore par- 
tial cures for, both kinds. But they 
will be only partial. We shall have to 
live with a remnant of this nuisance. 
even after the best remedies are applied. 

With nearly half of the population 
gone to war work, and several million 
gone to war, the first consideration is 
whether or not some of the 
shouldn’t be sent back home. 

One of the major causes of absentee- 
ism is the presence of a greater propor- 
tion of women on all production jobs. 


worker Ss 
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but actual job 


A survey finds female employees absent 
more than twice as often as male. 

A mere list of the causes of worker 
absences would take pages of type. 
Washington does not yet have any data 
on specific industries; such facts as 
WPB and WMC have collected are gen- 
eral. Among the inexcusable causes is 
drunkenness. General William Knud- 
sen found that rum had seriously slowed 
production in one town, and he found 
workers’ living conditions and lack of 
amusement facilities actually driving 
them to drink. 

Another cause is proximity to mili- 
tary camps. soldiers want a 
night’s dancing with the girl workers, 
afterward home to. sleep. 
This difficulty has been fixed in some 
instances by getting the dance manage- 
ments to change their hours. Plain 
shiftlessness is a major cause. This one 
is met by morale builders. such as post- 
ers. rewards for good attendance. 

Under the head of more or less ex- 
cusable causes are sickness, uncertain 
transportation, and bad weather. One 
of the worst and most prosaic is laun- 


whose 


who stay 


dry trouble, according to reports com- 
ing in to the researchers. Laundries 
are unable to serve crowded new com- 
munities, and men and women have to 
stay home and wash their clothes. 
Dreary housing causes much absentee- 
ism; workers just get tired of their four 
walls and go home to see their folks. 

You can go on with your own list 
of causes at leisure: the worker has to 
get married; his wife has a baby; he 
must attend a relative’s funeral; a 
visitor has to be taken to the train. A 
substantial percentage of the workers 
have never had jobs before and are un- 
disciplined. An experienced employee 
would take all these interruptions in 
his stride, but not the new one. 


SOME OVERALL REMEDIES already have 
been mulled over in Washington. One 
employer testified before the House 
Labor Committee that his policy of fir- 
ing workers upon the third unjustified 
absence had brought good results. But 
WPB investigators don’t think much of 
the system. unless each case is looked 







is a local one 





into. Some workers are more adroit 
than others at making up stories. 

The experts are about to decide that 
negative appeals are ineffective. For 
instance, some employers have been 
putting facsimile German marks in pay 
envelopes with a notice that they are 
compensation for absences which have 
helped Hitler. This measure seems to 
humiliate the workers and make them 
sore, with no good result. 

Some observers think the Johnson 
bill, which makes unexcused absence 
from war work a punishable offense, 
might be passed by Congress. But most 
reliable opinion is that it will do very 
little good even if it does become iaw. 
It would take half of the workers— 
exaggerating a little—to police the 
other half. 

One of the important causes of no- 
show employees is job hunting. Bill 
meets Jake and learns that Jake earns 
more money by 20c. an hour, in some 
other industry. So Bill goes shopping 
for a new job. He never comes back to 
his old job. but his employers call him 
absent for a week or so. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to 
equalize wages for given skills through- 
out industry. There are both military 
and civilian ceilings on the prices of 
cloth, which definitely set a limit on 
wages that can be paid in the produc: 
tion of textiles. The War Department 
will readily admit that cloth is as im- 
portant to victory as guns. But ord- 
nance pays bigger wages for greater 
skills and textile workers drift in that 
direction, attaining the skills or hop- 


ing to, first as “absentees” then as 
“quits.” Not much of anything can be 
done about this except to raise the 


ceiling prices on cloth. Bills have been 
introduced in Congress with that in- 
tent. but their outcome is uncertain. 

Absenteeism is largely a local prob- 
lem. You will soon get some advice 
and assistance from the Manpower! 
Commission. In the meanwhile, you are 
advised by WMC and by WPB, to study 
the causes, and try to figure out what 
measures your management can take. 
and what measures the community cat 
take, to relieve them. 
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“It All Depends on Me™ 


How one firm uses this theme 
—A direct hit at absenteeism 


FOLLOWING PUBLICATION in TEXTILE 
Wor_p of the editorial and article on 
the “It All Depends on Me” movement 
in England, one of the many reactions 
we got from the field was from the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. At that company’s request. 
we put it in touch with Eric L. Colston. 
the originator of the idea in England. 
The company writes us as follows: 

“Following your letter of last August 
I had some interesting correspondence 
with Mr. Colston and we have ex- 
changed material of mutual interest. 

“You will find enclosed a copy of the 
booklet as we prepared it for distribu- 
tion to our own employees and our en- 
tire mailing list. 

“| felt that this idea was so basic and 
concerned so many of the war problems 
that we developed it with the thought 
that others would wish to carry it 
along. 
to the booklet we de- 
veloped a series of posters, samples of 


“In addition 


which are being sent to you separately. 
The first two of the series were of the 
teaser type to stimulate an interest in 
booklet. The three colored 
basically the same as cor- 
responding posters sent me by Mr. Col- 
ston. The photographs were. of course, 
changed. You will find included with 
the sample posters an outline of proce- 
dure which we followed. 

“We made arrangements with our 
printers so that they have the privilege 


reading the 


posters are 


of promoting this idea with others, mak- 
ing use of any of the printed material. 






We plan to cooperate further in keep- 
ing the idea going. Already we have 
received requests from several com- 
panies to make use of some of this 
material.” 

On this page are reproduced a few 
of the posters used in the Reliance cam- 
paign. 


This teaser poster began the cam- 
paign, stimulated initial interest, 
started talk. 






On mirrors in 


appeared 
agave a clue to one who 
aw his own face in the gla 


The above 
washroom 


depends on 





This symbol was used on numerous 
posters dramatizing war work to tie 


them into the campaign. 
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Your Weave-Room Supply System 


Can be made more effective by proper 
bin arrangement and card index system 


By WILLIAM A. NEWELL 


THE WEAKEST LINK in the chain of effi- 
ciency of many a weaving department 
is the weave-room supply room. In 
most instances this is due to the fact 
that there is no system of control in 
the supply room whereby its functions 
can be carried out efficiently. These 
functions are: (1) to keep parts and 
supplies always available; (2) to lo- 
cate and furnish these parts and sup- 
plies quickly; and (3) to know when 
and how much of the supplies to re- 
available stock runs low. 
The control system described below has 


order when 


been tried and found good in several 
mills. It can be applied with few alter- 
ations to any supply room, regardless 
of the number or variety of looms it 
supplies. 

installed. 
numbered 


Before any system can be 


a supply room have 
bins. A 


has shown the following to be the 


must 
survey of numbering systems 
most 
section of bins 
letter A, B, C, ete. lf a 
double sided, each 
face is given a letter. Then, starting 
with the horizontal tier of bins nearest 


efficient: Each row or 
is given a 


section is side o1 


1 


the floor. the tiers are numbered 1. 2. 
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. etc., working upward to the top tier. 
Next, starting at one end of the sec- 
tion. all the vertical rows are numbered, 
1, 2, 3, ete. so that all No. 1 bins are 
in a line, as are all No. 2 
bins, No. 3 bins, etc.. but each in a dif: 


vertical 


ferently numbered horizontal tier, and 
each in a different section. Thus, the 
bins may be designated with a letter 
and three numbers. For instance, Bin 
111 is in Section B (denoted by the 
“B”). 4th row up (denoted by the “4”), 
and the 11th bin in from the end of 
the section (denoted by the “11”). The 
arrangement of the bins and the num- 
bering system are shown in Fig. 1. 

The key point of the entire system is 
the card file. In designing the cards, 
it has been found that the vertical type 
is the 
most easily handled, and the most dur- 
able. A card suitable for use with this 
system is shown in Fig, 2. 


card (longer than it is wide) 


To fill in these cards. the loom cata- 
log supplied with each type and order 
The 
cards are filled in by starting with the 
part listed in the catalog, 
and its number and name are copied 


of looms in the mill must be used. 
very first 


onto the card in the spaces provided. 
loom catalogs always separate the parts 








upply room ot weaving department. 


into motions, such as picking motion, 
let-off motion, warp stop motion, ete, 
As the name and number are written on 
the card, the bin number to which the 
part is assigned should be written in, 
The next part is put in the next bin, 
and successive parts are placed in sue- 
cessive bins. In this way, when all 
parts are assigned to their bins, the 
entire motion is kept in one unit section 
of the bins. 

As the parts are being assigned to 
the bins, the person doing the work 
should note the size of the piece, and, 
if only a tiny part (such as a spring), 
he may be able to find another small 
part to share the bin. If this is done. 
the bin should be sectioned, and _ re. 
ferred to on the card as Bin B607A and 
B607B. Very often different loom. or- 
ders have some different part numbers. 
because of improvement in parts be- 
tween purchases, or addition of new 
parts to loom 


chases. 


models between pur- 
If there is more than one cata- 
log (there should be one for each or- 
der), the other catalogs should be gone 
through, and cards made out for any 
numbers not listed in the first catalog 
supplied by the manufacturer. 

All this marking of cards should be 
completely done before any changing 
of parts is done from one bin to an- 
other. When the day of changeove! 
arrives, it will be found that there: are 
many parts for 
cards, 


there are no 
This is probably because an 
improvement has been made in _ the 
part. and a newly numbered part has 
replaced all the old parts of a given 
tvpe. In this event. the name of the 
part should be found out. the old num- 
ber found in the loom catalog, and on 
the card of this old number should be 
written “Do not mark this card—See 
No. .........” The number referred 
to would be that of the new part. In 
this way. any parts brought in for re 
placement which bear the old number 
can be replaced with the new improved 
part. and al] deductions made from the 
correct card. When a_ replacement 
found. the old number in 
the loom catalog should be changed to 
prevent 


which 


number is 


confusion and loss of time 
when a re-order is made, 


ON THE DAY OF CHANGEOVER, as thi 
parts are put into their new bins, they 
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ment 


should be 
entered on the “In” column of the card. 
Wien this is fully completed, and all 
cards are marked, the cards should be 
arranged so that the part numbers are 


counted, and the number 


in numerical rotation; e.g., L 
followed by L 17907, ete. 

[he cards are arranged in the file 
by make of loom, then by the key let- 
ter (if any) which are on the part num- 
bers: that is, all “L’” numbers would 
be kept together, as would be all “L’s” 
and “‘S’s,” ete. In this way, the cards 
can be located quickly, and confusion 
is prevented when there are two identi- 
cal numbers, but each with different 
letters. The letter is also important in 
ordering. 

lf there is more than one make of 
loom, all parts of one make of loom 
should be kept separated from all parts 
of another make of loom. When there 
are RH and LH parts, these should be 
kept separated as widely as possible to 
prevent mixing, but still kept within 
the section devoted to the particular 
motion from which the parts are indi- 
vidual members. 

In general, nuts and bolts are all 
kept in one large section by themselves. 
These should be kept classified by di- 
meters in vertical rows, with the short- 

t in length at the top and running to 

longest and heavy parts stored at 
the bottom, 

Parts not 


17906, 


made by the loom manu- 
such as check straps, lug 
pickers, etc., should be kept 
together according to the material of 
which they are made. Thereby, if a 
fixer brings a leather strap to be re- 
placed. it can easily be located among 
the leather goods. Usually the card 

m is not employed for these sup- 
plies. nor for the nuts and bolts. These 
supplies, as well as the nuts and bolts, 
are preferably kept near the window 
through which the supplies are .given 


nt 
JUL 


lacturers, 


straps, 


OPERATION OF SYSTEM. Now that the 
system is installed, this is the way it 
works, A part is brought. to the supply 
room for replacement. The stock man 
looks at the part and finds it to be 


humber L 14705. He goes to the file, 
onsults the cards under “L,” finds 
: * 


L 11705, and notes that it is in Bin C 
921. He goes to section C, 5th row up 
and 21st bin over, takes the desired 
part. checks it against the part brought 
lor replacement, and, if the same, gives 
the fixer. Then the stock man re- 
turns to the card, writes the date, the 
quantity given out in the “Out” column, 
s initials in the “In” column, and the 
lew balance. 
\ien a new shipment of parts is re- 
i. the 
imber received in the 


date is written as before, 


“in col- 


eens 
eae 
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Fig. 2. The key to the weave-room supply system is the card file; illustrated 
is one of the cards (original size 5 x 8 in.). 


umn, the initials in the “Out” column, 
and the new balance in the “Balance” 
column. When a part is given out, 
the proper 


and 
deductions are made, the 
new balance should be compared with 
the minimum at the top of the card. It 
the balance has reached the minimum. 
a yellow signal tag is attached, as a 
warning that this part needs to be re- 
ordered. 

lf. through 
the balance has 


carelessness, 
allowed to fall 
below the minimum, a red signal tag is 
attached to denote that an immediate 
may be either 
event, when the part is re-ordered, the 
yellow or red tag is replaced with a 
green signal tag which remains on the 
card until the order 
counted, placed in the bin, and the new 
the card by the 


someones 


been 


re-order necessary. In 


comes in, Is 


balance entered on 
stock man. 

If a fixer brings a part for replace- 
ment on which the number is worn or 
illegible, or which bears no number, 
such as a stud, the stock man can get 
the loom catalog. and ask the fixer to 
point out the part in the picture accom- 
panying the parts list of each motion, 
When the part is located on the picture, 
its name and number can be found in 
the parts list, and, with the number as 
a basis, the part found as before. Even 
if the part found, 
the stock man can go to the section of 
bins housing all parts of that motion, 
and by searching through a compara- 
tively small number of bins, find the 
desired part. 


number cannot be 


Figures for Maximum, Minimum, and 
Standard Order (S.O.) cannot be filled 


in until the system has been in opera- 


tion for a few weeks, and the number 
of parts used per day and the number 
of days required for new part orders to 
arrive from the loom companies have 


When these 


known, the following formulas may be 


been noted. facts are 
used to determine these quantities: 

1. Minimum (Number 
day ) (Number of days required for 
(Safety Factor). 


should be 


used per 


order to arrive) 


The safety factor between 
five and ten parts. 
2. Standard Order (S. O.) 


ber of parts used per day) 


(Num- 
( Number 
of days inventory desired to be kept on 
hand ) (Minimum). 

The number of days inventory to be 
kept on hand has been found to be best 
at 60 days, or two-months inventory. 
(Minimum) + 


3. Maximum 
(Standard Order). 

In ordering, use the loom catalogs 
extensively. Be sure in your order to 
give clearly the quantity desired, the 
full part number, letters and all, and 
the full part name. Do not 
slang terms for part 
“snakehead.” 


use local 
names, such as 
“oooseneck” or Be sure 
to denote whether LH or RH parts are 
desired. Do not write “RUSH” on the 
order. 

Nine out of every ten orders that are 
received by 
marked 


the loom companies are 
“RUSH.” and therefore must 
be handled in the order in which they 
really in a 
hurry to get a part, wire or telephone 


are received. If you are 
the loom company, and your order will 
then be certain to receive special han- 


dling and preference. 
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Fig. |. Sewing machine, brush and shear, and folder are connected by scrays to secure a straight run of the fabric, 


The Cloth-Room Is Streamlined 


Woodside Cotton Mills has worked out 
a highly efficient layout of equipment 


By THOMAS O. OTT, JR. 


TEXTILE WORLL 


; 4 
Southern Editor 


THE CLOTH ROOM at Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Greenville, S. C.. is a source of 
pride to executives of the company. And 
justifiably so. Over a period of years 
improvement after improvement has 
been made in the arrangement of equip- 
ment and one after another labor and 
time-saving devices have been installed. 
As a result, the cloth room at Woodside 
has the reputation today of being one 
of the finest and most efficient in the 
South. Following is a description of 
some of the more advanced features of 
the set-up. 

Cloth-room machines, from sewing 
machine to folder inclusive, are 
nected by scrays and guide rolls to elim- 
inate handling of the cloth in the roll. 
and to secure a straight run of the fab- 


con- 


ric. This arrangement is shown in Fig. 
1. Rolls of cloth from the loom are 
loaded in the cradle of the railway sew- 
ing machine, and stitched to the end of 
the last roll run; folded bundles are 
doffed from the folders and placed on 
flat-top storage tables behind the inspec- 
tors. Bundles are secured from storage 
tables. and placed on the inspection 
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tables. Inspected bundles are pushed 
onto an endless conveyor belt and travel 
to the baling press at one side of the 
room, where they are checked and 
baled. 

The railway sewing machine has an 
8-ft. scray between it and the back of 
the brusher. This scray is made of wood 
and has a steep drop. Positively driven 
wooden rolls at the top of the scrap 
unroll cloth from the sewing machine 
cradle. Speed of unrolling is regulated 
to keep a supply of cloth ahead of the 
brusher and allow for the time used by 
the operator in loading the cloth in the 
cradle and stitching the end of the roll 
to the tail of the roll just run off. A me- 
chanical shipper lever for control of the 
main drive of the brusher and shear and 
an electric switch for control of the indi- 
vidual motor-driven shear blades, are 
located at the railway sewing machine 
close to the operator’s left hand, as can 
be seen in Fig. 2. 

BRUSHER AND SHEAR are driven in tan- 
dem as one continuous machine at a 
speed of 96 yd. per min. The brusher 
delivers cloth under wooden guide rolls, 
a few inches above floor level, to the 
shear. Brusher and shear were spaced 


to form an alley, and a low wooden 
platform was built over the wooden 
cloth guide rollers, so a worker can 
pass over them to clean and adjust the 
machines. The shear delivers cloth toa 
14-ft. wooden scray that supplies the 
folder. The railway-head operator co- 
ordinates the sewing machine, brusher. 
and shear so that cloth is delivered at 
an even rate to the scrays. The opera 
tor at the sewing machine can observe 
the condition of the cloth without leav- 
ing her post. and thus can prevent cloth 
overloading in either scray. 

The folder has an intermittent oper- 
ation of folding and doffing and runs at 
a speed of 126 yd. per min. so as to 
stay ahead of the brusher. A hand-con- 
trolled, air-operated plunger moves the 
folder drop table. Men operate the fold- 
ers because of the necessity of doffing 
a large number of heavy bundles. The 
folder operator can stop the shear 
blades by throwing the electric switch 
on the folder frame near his right hand, 
Fig. 3. thus preventing damage to the 
cloth by the shear blades. Each folder 
operator supplies three inspectors 
equally with bundles by keeping a stock 
of folded cloth ready on the storage 
table just behind each inspector. 
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(he storage table is covered with 
fiberboard to provide a smooth surface. 
Production of the inspectors can be 
checked by observing the number of 
cloth bundles on the table. Inspectors 
have sliding panels of fiberboard on 
their side of the storage table; these 
are used to slide the heavy bundles to 
the inspection table. Panels are pushed 
into the table when not needed, thus 
clearing the work alley. 


INSPECTION ot the folded cloth is car- 
ried out on a long flat-topped table 
(Fig. 4) covered with heavy linoleum. 
This table, which has space for twelve 
women inspectors, is at right angles to 
the four lines of machines supplying 
the inspectors. Two endless-belt convey- 
ors. operating parallel to the long side 
of the inspection table in front of all 
carry inspected fabric to 
cloth checkers and baling presses. An- 


Inspectors. 


other inspection table for five women 


who handle the seeond-shift cloth 
is placed on the opposite side of 
the conveyor facing the first table. 


Stools with tilted seats and footrests 


are provided so the inspectors can work 
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in a comfortable position. The inspec- 
tors inspect and grade the cloth, and 


remove grease spots with a_ special 
scraper, scrub board. and_ spotting 
agent. Seconds are reported to the 


weave room smash hand, who brings in 
the weaver to see the bad cloth. In- 
spected bundles are pushed onto the 
endless conveyor with a hand stick to 
eliminate reaching over the table. One 
girl picks cloth bundles from the con- 
veyor at random and reinspects them. 

Each endless conveyor 
two canvas belts that run over wooden 
drums and rollers. The 
driven by a small electric motor con- 
nected to a wooden drum. A wooden 
flapper apron linked to an electric 
switch stops the conveyor motor when- 
ever a bundle of cloth presses down on 
it, thus preventing the conveyor from 
dumping cloth on the floor when the 
operator is busy, elsewhere. Springs re- 
turn the flapper to normal position, thus 
starting the conveyor motor when the 


consists of 


conveyor is 


cloth bundle is removed. 

A checker lifts bundles from the con- 
veyor to a special truck (Fig. 5) and 
tabulates yards on an adding machine 


Fig. 2, Women load and operate sew- 
ing machine, and control the brusher 
and shear. 


aes 


Fig. 3. Men operate folders and 
raise or lower drop table with hand- 
controlled, air-operated plunger. 





Fig. 4. Two endless conveyor belts 
operating parallel to the inspection 
table carry cloth to the checking and 
baling operations. 


Fig. 5. Checker unloads cloth from 
conveyor and loads special trucks 
to go to baling operation. 


- 


Fig. 6. Operator guides cloth load 
into press. 


slip. These special trucks have false or 
removable bottoms and pipe cloth sup- 
ports on one side. Burlap and paper are 
placed on the false bottom, with extra 
material rolled up, and a full bale load 
is then put on the truck—bundle by 
bundle. The checker pushes loaded 
truck to the bookkeeper who weighs, 
records, and tags cloth and _ pushes 
loaded trucks to the baling operation. 


BALING PRESSES have two endless 
leather belts on pulleys at two sides of 
the press-bed rotated 
air-operated plunger. and cable arrange- 
ment. Rings on belts catch iron hooks 
on the truck’s false bottom, and carry 
the cloth load from the truck into posi- 
tion for pressing (Fig. 6). Bale-press 
operators unroll extra baling material, 
cover the sides of the load, and start 
Baled cloth is trucked to 
the stock room, where it is placed in 
bins for future shipments. 

\n air-operated lift is used for access 


by a two-way, 


the press. 


to a basement room where cloth-room 
supplies are kept. This lift operates on 


60-lb. air pressure, which is the same 


pressure used throughout the room. 
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Merceriz 


By A. C. TATE 


MERCERIZING. since its infancy, has re- 
mained something of an art, despite the 
great amount of scientific investigation 
that has accompanied its development 
during the last 40 years. Considerable 
research has been carried out to deter- 
mine the under which the 
maximum effect 
obtained. Unfortunately, however, any 
perusal of the literature will reveal a 
number of inconsistencies which serve 
to confuse the practical mill man who 
is interested in doing the best possible 
job at the lowest cost. 

Working 


changed greatly 


conditions 


mercerizing can be 


today have 


advent of 


conditions 
since the 
mercerizing for strength and luster first 
became well established in the early 
vears of the century. Finishing plants 
took up mercerizing as a new process 
of enhancing the value of the fabrics 
and thus the price of their services. 
Less dye was required to produce a 
and, 


silky 


those days, 


given shade on mercerized fabrics, 
by proper finishing, an almost 
luster obtained. In 
shrinkage of goods was controlled in 
Any lot 
105% of 
length was suspected of 


was 
only one direction—the warp. 
that closed out at 
the original 
having been tampered with. 

Under present <eonditions of opera- 
tion, involving keener competition, San- 


less than 


forizing, and a generally tighter price 
structure, mercerizing becomes a_ proc- 
ess that bears close watching. as the 
benefits may be outweighed by costly 
losses in yardage and uneven dyeing. 
Mercerizing equipment today varies 
considerably, from complete units 
equipped to concentrate and recausti- 
cize the wash waters. to elementary 
rigs which consist of a few spray pipes 
over a good rugged tenter frame. with, 


perhaps. some means of collecting the 
wash water for further use in the mill. 


THE PROCESS ITSELF has become more 
or less standardized through the years. 
but the qualification “more or less” is 
used advisedly. to indicate a great deal 
of latitude. About the 
agreement which would be reached in 


only point of 


a conference of mercerizers is that the 
coods are subjected to caustic soda un- 


der tension. It would be impossible to 
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ngo—A New Approaci 


Mill experiments led to adoption of 
revised methods giving better results 


Although the following article’ relates 
specifically to the results obtained from 
mill experiments in mercerizing cotton 
piece goods, the general procedure fol- 
lowed in making the tests is applicable in 
checking up on other manufacturing and 
finishing operations. Such experiments 
may show that long-established ideas do 
not hold true under specific plant condi- 
tions and that revision of methods now 
in use will give better results at lower 
costs. It should be noted that the mer- 
cerizing procedure yielding best results 
in one plant may not be the most satis- 
factory in other plants finishing other 
types of fabrics and using other types of 
equipment. Mercerizers are cautioned, 
therefore, not to adopt the methods found 
most suitable in the plant where these 
experiments were carried out, but to make 
similar studies in their own plants to de- 
termine the strength and temperature of 
solution, length of treatment, and other 
conditions which produce the highest 
luster, best dye value, and lowest cost 
en those types of fabrics which they are 
processing. 


* * * * * 


get them to agree to an optimum con 
centration, ideal temperature. a given 
speed. or whether gray or boiled goods 
give the best results. 

It is not the intention of the writer 
to attempt to solve once and for all the 
many complex factors that enter into 
the mercerizing of cotton piece soods. 
Advocates of special types of tenters: 
tenterless mercerizing: mercerizing of 
gray goods. wet goods. dry goods. o1 
fabric that has been boiled off: ete.: 
have built their preferences on prac- 
tical experience. and for good reasons. 
Rather, the purpose of this article is to 
describe a plan of attack which has 
yielded good results in one plant. It 
can be applied to any system, or used 
for a basis of a new one. 

\ finishing plant having a 
tenter mercerizing unit 


rather 
good was con- 
fronted with a number of problems. in- 
lots, 


seemed to he excessive chemical 


volving short poor widths. and 


what 
costs. In addition. there seemed to be 
an undue amount of shading on con- 
tinuous-dved coods. (ny one of these 


conditions, or several. would crop up 
from time to time: and fixing the blame 
on any one department was difficult. It 


was noticed that mercerized goods were 


mainly involved: and, as a trial balloon, 
the trouble-shooting was started in the 
mercerizing department, 

A casual examination would have 
indicated that the department was op- 
erating smoothly, with a minimum oj 
damages, production, and low 
machine maintenance. Chemical costs 
were a little high, but this was not 
immediately attached to the cause. 


good 


A CAREFUL CHECK on every detail of 
the mercerizing process revealed daily 
inconsistencies that were bound to con. 
tribute to the troubles mentioned above. 
About the only routine control prac: 
ticed was in making up the caustic so- 
lution, which stood at 60° Tw. when 
the batch was completed, and was fed 
pad. Wash-water 
temperature and volume were distinctly 
hit or temperatur 
and = flow considerably, and 


as needed to the 
miss, recuperator 
varied 
amount of residual caustic in the goods 
afte 
almost always too high. 
Confronted with these facts. 


mercerizing was inconsistent 
the tech- 
nical staff began a series of test runs 
effects of the 
various inconsistencies, both singly and 
together. Results were judged from a 
purely practical standpoint, since the 
consensus of the staff was that. althoug! 
evaluation has its rightful 
place, no converter or ultimate con 
sumer was interested creatly in abstract 
facts not apparent in the goods. The 
looks for appearance, dye 
shrinkage, and a fair 


designed to show the 


scientific 


customer 
fastness, 
price. . 

The important factors of the 
mercerizing operation checked 
one by one. Since the most important 
and costly single item in mercerizing 


low 


most 
were 


is caustic soda. the first phase of the 
investigation was to determine its most 
efficient application. Accordingly, we 
made studies to determine: 

1. Optimum strength of solution. 

2..Optimum length of time of treat: 
ment. 

3. Optimum temperature of solution. 

The mentions various 
strengths from 45 to 65° Tw., at tem: 
peratures of 30 to 100° F., Obviously. 
there is too much latitude in such fig: 


literature 


ures to pick the optimum conditions 
of operation for any particular mill’ 
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iirements. Since most studies ot 
mercerizing seem to indicate that 60 
F, is the best temperature for the pro- 
juction of maximum luster, this tem- 
perature was selected for making the 
series of tests to determine optimum 
strength of solution and time of treat- 
ment. 

Runs were made at strengths ranging 
fom 45 to 70° Tw. at intervals of 
5° Tw. All other conditions, including 
bleaching and finishing, were kept as 
nearly constant as possible. A standard 
136 x 60 shirting broadcloth was used, 
i combed American cotton, boiled be- 
fore mercerizing. 


STRENGTH OF CAUSTIC. These 
showed that a caustic liquor of 45 
[w. gave: (1) best luster; (2) best 
lve value; and (3) best cost factor. 

One or two samples run at 60° Tw. 
iad a better luster, but the results were 


tests 


not consistent. Samples run at 70° Tw. 
vere judged poorest for luster. Dye 
value increased very slightly up to the 
iighest concentration of 70 Tw. At 
oncentrations lower than 45° Tw., a 
noticeable reduction in luster and a 
reduced dye affinity were apparent. 


finished and 


judged 


The general appearance 


and were visually by the 


nost experienced men available, be- 
ause more scientific means are seldom 
{ever used by the trade, 

Next. tests were run to determine the 
fect of time of exposure of the cloth 
to the liquor prior to washing by the 


The effect of 
practical 


immersion time 


spravs, 


evealed no difference be- 


tween 25 and 75 yd. per min., although 
ie higher speed reduced the immer- 
ion time to about one-half that 


a 


ther conditions for mercerizing cotton piece goods to obtain best luster 


vest cost. 
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recommended by some scientific inves- 
production 
mercerizing 


tigators. Since was of 
prime importance, was 
conducted at the higher speed from 
that time on. 

The question of temperature 
more or less governed by the facilities 
which were available for its control. In 
our plant, a supply of cold spring water 
was used in a bank of pipes circulat- 
ing through a main supply tank which 
fed the pad. Although not wholly ade- 
quate the year round, this system was 
simple and cost little or nothing to run. 
Later studies made it evident that an 
expensive refrigeration system would 
have added little or nothing to the 
quality of the work. That is, there was 
little difference in luster up to 120° F., 
but a slight harshness of hand resulted 
that was not desirable at the higher 
Samples run at normal 


was 


temperature. 
room temperatures of from 70 to 90 
F., were entirely satisfactory, not no- 
ticeably poorer in luster than samples 
run at as low as 40° F. 

\n interesting sidelight that devel- 
oped during these trials concerned the 
changeover from mixing caustic in 
large batches to a method whereby the 
caustic was mixed as used from strong 

(103° Tw.) and 
waters. When the large mixes 
were made, temperatures soared to as 
high as 170° F., but 
a cool reservoir and adding make-up 


caustic recovered 


wash 
aiter establishing 


liquor continually. it was much easier 
to maintain safe working temperatures. 

The principal object of the change- 
over, however, was to maintain a con- 
stant strength of caustic, within reason- 
able limits. Tests that 
variations up to 5° Tw. made little dif- 


showed 





arefully controlled mill experiments will reveal optimum strength of caustic 





that 


beyond 


dyeing, but 
occurred. An air- 
was 


ference in 
noticeable shading 
operated, semi-automatic device 
installed, that “read” the Twaddle of 
the liquor and charted it. In that way 
any trend toward weaker or stronger 
liquor was apparent, and correction 
was applied through an air-operated 
valve that controlled the flow of strong 
caustic. Recovered liquor was fed con- 
stantly at an even rate of flow, and the 
operator easily maintained the desired 
strength within 2 to 3° Tw. through 
the day. 


WASHING OUT OF THE GOODS before 
leaving the range was the next factor 
investigated. The loss in chemicals due 
to poor washing is considerable, but 
the shrinkage of badly washed goods 
represents far the more loss, 
since it creates difficulties in finishing 
to width, Sanforizing to tolerance, and 
closing out within limits. | 

Analyses of goods mercerized under 
controlled conditions of time, tempera- 


serious 


ture, and concentration showed wide 
variation in residual caustic when 
washing conditions were haphazard. 


Although this caustic content was re- 
moved by further washing in the bleach 
house, the time interval was sometimes 
hold-over 


and during the 


shrinkage 


lengthy, 


period occurred, plus the 


formation of oxycellulose in exposed 


by 


areas. The effect was not overcome 
hauling through the washers. indicat- 
ing a permanent change in the goods. 

Results of many tests on fabrics of 
constructions and_ weights 
standardized 


completely 


various 
pointed the way to a 
washing method 


overcame the troubles mentioned above. 


which 


The equipment available consisted of 
eight spray pipes, each of 12 to 15 gal. 
per min, capacity, mounted over the 
lower two-thirds of the range, with a 
standard recuperator unit at the end 
for final washing. All wash water was 
returned to a sump, and was recircu- 
lated through the sprays. Fresh water 
was introduced at the delivery end of 
the recuperator, and after the liquors 
had built up to 8 to LO 
was run off to storage for further use 
in the kiers. 

The work 
lished the following facts: 


Tw ee CXCESS 


done on washing estab- 


1. Whatever the system emploved for 


washing, wash waters should be main- 
tained at 170 to 180° F. and not al- 
lowed to concentrate above 8 to 10° Tw. 

2. The percentage of caustic that 


may safely be left in goods for a rea- 
sonable length of time varies with the 
fabric. It is im- 
possible to wash heavy, closely woven 
goods as thoroughly as light. open fab- 
rics. In instances, lighter 

(Continued on page 95) 


construction of the 
coods 


most 
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Different in many respects from the usual 
type of textile mill research department is 
the Callaway Research Institute, recently 
established by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr. 
The plan and program of this new and 
unique organization, as described in the 
following article, will be of outstanding 
interest to all research-minded textile men. 


A NEW ATTACK on textile problems has 
been organized by Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., in the form of Callaway In- 
stitute, Inc., of which he is president. 
This institute, which is located in La 
Grange, Ga., is a non-profit organiza- 
tion entirely divorced from the Calla- 
way Mills and does research of its own 
accord and for others on contract only. 

The fields in which the staff of the 
Institute are working include mechan- 
ical improvements, chemical improve- 
ment of fibers, yarns, and fabrics, elec- 
trical improvements in existing elec- 
trical equipment, new electrical or me- 
chanical devices, and cotton  bacteri- 
ology. 

Perrin N. Collier, as vice-president. 
acts as executive director of the insti- 
tute. He brings with him a wide and 
varied experience from the textile in- 
dustry and in recent years has become 
well known for his interest in such work 
in the textile field. 

The staff is highly trained; the idea 
has been to bring together a staff of 
unusual ability to work on problems of 
a technical nature free of distracting 
influences. 

The projects are so planned and con- 
ducted that worker has 
responsibilities 


definite 
must be ac- 
a specific time. Other 
trained specialists will be added from 
time to time 


each 
which 
counted for in 


as required to secure the 
solution of important textile and other 
problems. 

It will not always be possible to se- 
cure a spe ialist trained for a specific 
type of problem. The founders of Cal- 
laway Institute recognize this fact and 
have wisely added an educational pro- 
gram to the other activities of the insti- 
tute. When the plans are 
full. this turn out 
persons well equipped to carry on the 
textile and the 
quired by the industry. The specialists 
now on the staff will be instructors and 


realized in 
organization will 


ncustry research re- 
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Callaway Research Institute 


Non-profit organization, separate from 
mill, secures new quarters and facilities 


will train others in the various tech- 
niques. 

At this point it may be mentioned that 
there are four comfortable and well- 
appointed classrooms where classes in 
vocational training are conducted at 
all hours of the day. Although the 
major part of this program at present 
is vocational in nature, it is expected 
soon to have instruction in chemistry, 
physics. mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing. special phases of electrical and 
textile engineering, etc.. as the needs 
arise and as the educational program 
expands. 

The building now used was formerly 
the Vocational School Building of the 
Callaway Mills, but it has been entirely 
re-arranged to suit the new activities. A 
large portion of the first floor is used 
by the mechanical and electrical re- 
search laboratories and for office space 
for the engineering staff. Another large 
devoted to the 
work and includes well-equipped class- 


section is educational 


rooms, 


Textile machinery used in every 





Engineering research offices of the Callaway Institute adjoining the mechan’: 


research laboratory. 


A modern and efficient layout has been provided 





process in a cotton mill is also located 
on this floor and is used for educational 
and experimental purposes. The offices 
of the director and his secretary are 
also on the first floor. The chemical 
laboratory and the air-conditioned fiber 
laboratory are on the lower floor, along 
with the necessary office space for those 
who work there. Also on this same floor 
are the library and office of the patent 
agent. 













THE LIBRARY is the heart of the new 
institute. Miss Katherine Glass, gradu- 
ate of Emory University and previously 
librarian at the Georgia State College 
for Women. has been secured to han- 
dle this work. The library was started 
over two years ago in conjunction with 
Callaway Mills department 
and has been growing steadily since 
that time. Many of the latest scientific 
hooks. periodicals, and journals have 








research 







heen secured. along with sets of the 





olde volumes ot essential journals. Be- 





sides caring for the routine duties of a 
librarv. Miss Glass assists the staff in 
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Exterior view of the new quarters of 

Callaway Institute, Inc., La Grange, 

Georgia. This building was formerly 

the Vocational School of Callaway 

y/ and has been remodeled to 
+ the research requirements of 
new Institute. 


mica! research laboratory i 
ped with standard and specia 
titic apparatus. 


naking literature searches to secure in- 
ormation on all prior art. 

[he patent department, under the in- 
patent Alfred ices 
works with the staff in gathering data 
nm patents issued on projects similar to 
investigation. In addi- 
tion, the patent agent makes searches 
in the U. S. Patent Offices and handles 
the legal phases of the institute’s patent 
applications. 


stit ite’ Ss 


agent. 


under 


the ones 


This department was also 
lormerly a part of the Callaway Mills 
research department, and the scope of 
its work will be considerably broadened 
nthe new arrangement. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH is being conduct- 
ed by Dr. B. Reid Clanton, Dr. Fred 
>». Perkerson, and S. Jack Davis. 
Dr. Perkerson, incidentally, has only 
tly returned from the University 
rth Carolina where he secured his 
ee through a Callaway Mills Fel- 
up. In addition to these men are 
ratory assistants. This department, 
was developed in the Callaway 
s research department. and its pres- 
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ent activities represent an expansion 


under the new plan. 
Mechanical 


loom 


looms and 
handled bv 


research on 
equipment is being 
Sam P. Parker. 


specialist 


who is a practical loom 
back- 
work 
equlp- 
in the eff- 
Consid- 


with a_ considerable 
mill 


will include the 


ground of experience. His 


design of new 


ment, and the improvement 


ciency of machine operation. 


erable progress has already been made 


in this department in developing new 
equipment. 

Other 
search work is in 
M. Asbill, Jr.. a 


engineering. 


mechanical and electrical re- 
charge of Clarence 
sraduate in electrical 

formerly was 


who with 


the Southern Regional Research Labo- 


ratory at New Orleans and earlier with 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Asbill will develop new and 
electrical and 
and will revise old equipment. 
trical and work is 


special 
mechanical equipment. 
The elec- 
allied 


mechanical 


The research library contains the 
latest scientific books and periodicals 
and is supervised by an experienced 


librarian. 


mame 


a ae oy 


aoe Rory , A] 


work of 
The reasearch 
handle 


with the loom specialist. 


machine shop is 
instrument, tool. 


\ddi- 


tional personnel is being sought to aug- 


equipped to 
and machine development work. 


ment the present staff of research ma- 
chinists. 


COTTON BACTERIOLOGY i= a promising 
field of investigation, according to Mr. 
Collier. and the present plan includes 
the addition of a qualified bacte: 
to the research staff. Too little is known 
of the action of bacteria on the 
fiber; from the 
in the bacteriology of other fields, there 
appears to be much that can be done 
There has been. for example, 
able interest in mildewproofing of Gov- 
research in this 
field will be a likely project. 

The institute, it is affords a 
well-rounded program of education and 
research which a 


iologist 


cotton 


judging progress made 


consider- 
ernment fabrics. and 
seen, 


re of vital importance. 
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Part III—8.2-oz. Cotton Twill, Type I 


Manufacturing and processing details for uni- 
form fabric covered by Army Specification 


No. 6-201B 


FOR USE IN ARMY UNIFORMS, the Phil- 
adelphia Quartermaster Depot requires 
large quantities of 8.2-oz. twill 
in five types. These fabrics are covered 
in Army Specification No. 6-201B, is- 
sued Dec. 9. 
Specification 


cotton 


1942. which supersedes 
Nos. 6-201A, 
The (Army 
similar to Tentative 
P.Q.D. 33-A. Below is 
brief abstract of that part of 
Specification No. 6-201B. which relates 
to Type I twill. followed by detailed 
information 
tion 


Army 
6S-201 A. and 
specification is 


6-237. new 
Specification 


given a 


not given in the specifica- 
on the manufacture and process- 
ing of this fabric. 


Absiract of Specification 
Cotton: The cotton shall be of suitable 
length of staple and grade to meet the 
this 
irrigation-grown 


requirements — of 
When used, 
it shall not be blended with other cot- 
tons at any 


specification. 
cotton is 
stage in the manufacture 
of this fabric. 
Yarns: The cotton yarn shall be thor- 
oughly cleaned, drawn and 
spun; warp yarn shall be 2-ply; filling 
yarn shall be 2-ply. 
Color shall be of khaki. olive 
drab. or any other color as specified in 
invitation for bids of the same shade as 
shown by the standard sample. Cloth 
shall be evenly dyed with vat colors and 
shall show a good fastness to the fol- 
tests: W eather 
Samples to be for 30 days. 


evenly 


Color: 


lowing Fastness to 


exposed 
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To meet the need by textile mills for 
complete data on gray constructions, yarn 
organizations, weaving, and finishing of 
fabrics required in large quantities for 
military use, TEXTILE WORLD, with the 
approval of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps, began publication in the February 
issue of a Manual of Military Fabrics. 
The mill organizations and other manu- 
facturing and processing data were fur- 
nished through the cooperation of textile 
mills which are producing this fabric 
under Government contract. It is recog- 
nized that other plants having different 
types of equipment will have to make 
some modifications in the organizations, 
formulas, and procedures presented. Ac- 
cordingly, these data should be regarded 


not as “standards” which must be fol- 
lowed, but as guides to the more effi- 
cient production of this fabric. Parts 


previously published are as follows: Part 


I, 5-oz. Poplin Type II, P.Q.D. No. 1, 
February; Part II, 6-oz. Cotton Twill, 
Army Specification 6-311, March. 

* * * * * 


Fastness to Laundering—Test to be 
conducted by washing procedure as out- 
lined in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Section 
XIV, Federal Specification CCC-T-19]a. 
Fastness to Bleaching—Tests to be 
made as outlined in Specification No. 
6-201B. Physical Requirements—W idth 
shall be not less than 28 or more than 
57 in.; weight (maximum per sq. yd.) 
8.2 0oz.: ends and picks minimum 116 
x 56; breaking strength minimum, by 
lIxlx3 grab method, shall be 180 lb. 
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MANUAL OF MILITARY FABRICS 


warp and 130 lb. filling. Weave slial] 
be four harness twill to the right, 3 up, 
1 down. Finish—The cloth shall be 
closely singed, bleached, fully mercer. 
ized, and shall contain no sizing. Fabric 
shall not shrink more than 1% in either 
the direction of warp or filling when 
subjected to tests for shrinkage in laun. 
dering, Section XIV, Federal Specifica. 
tion CCC-T-19la. When specified in the 
invitation for bids, the cloth shall be 
given a water-repellent treatment to 
provide a spray rating of 90 initially; 
after 3 launderings, 80; after 3 dry- 
cleanings, 80. 

The methods of testing described in 
Federal Specification CCC-T-19la, 
wherever applicable, shall be followed. 


Manufacturing Details 


Yarn manufacture—Yarns are made 
on standard combed varn equipment 
without special settings in feeds and 
speeds of the picker through to the fin- 
ished yarn. If shorter stock has been 
run, roll settings must be changed to 
suit staple length. Clean stock is neces- 
sary. 

Opening. blending, picking, carding. 
combing. and drawing 
No. 3 on next page) can 
be the same for warp and filling. Rov- 
ing organization No. 4 for 4.40 h.r. can 
be used for warp and filling. Spinning 
organization No. 5 for 36s yarn is em: 


organizations 
(designated 


ployed for the warp. Spinning organi- 
zation for No. 6 for 24s yarn is em- 
ploved for the filling. 

Fabric manufacture—Set loom to get 
a good face on the twill and tension to 
take picks well. Looms suitable for 
weaving this fabric include Draper XK 
Model equipped with Midget feeler, 
Stafford thread cutter, and Nutting bar 
take-up, and is run approximately 160 
p.p.m.; Draper Models E, X, X-2, K, 
and XD: attachments recommended are 
Nutting bar.take-up; Stafford thread 
cutter; and Midget feeler; loom speeds 
require adjustment to the fabric, espe- 
cially if high-production fabric was 
formerly run on them; Crompton & 
Knowles Models C-3, C-4, C-5, and C-6; 
no changes are recommended in_ the 
equipment of these looms; speeds can 
be adjusted to secure maximum produc: 
tion of first-quality cloth. 


Finishing Details 






Scouring and Mercerizing 
Follow procedure outlined in Part Il 
of this Manual (Textite Wor tp, 


March. 1943). 
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Dyeing 
For producing olive drab shade usu- 
ally required, use Vat Dyeing For- 
mula No. 3, 4, or 5 and procedure 
outlined_in Part II of this Manual. 
[f water-repellent finish is specified 
in invitation to bid, follow procedure 


outlined in Part I of this Manual. 

Preshrink on Sanforizing machine or - 
other preshrinking equipment to give 
residual finish of not more than 1% in 
either warp or filling. Finished width, 
exclusive of selvage, to be not less than 
28 in. nor more than 57 in. 


Inspecting and Folding 
1. Inspect 
2. Fold in continuous pieces of not 
less than 50 yd. using 1-yd. folds. 
3. Ticket, pack, and mark accord- 
ing to instruction in Army Speci- 


fication No. 6-201B. 


ee 


Opening and Blending Organization No. 3 
Grade—Middling 


Staple 1¥e in. 

Mix--Load from 16 bales 

Processes—Bale breaker, hopper, Centrif- 
Air machine, hopper, Buckley 
beater, bins 


Picking Organization No. 3 
12.8—oz. lap 
Qne process 
Type beaters: 
Porcupine-cyl. back 
}-blade center 
}-blade front 
Beater speeds: 
180 r.p.m. back 
940 r.p.m. center 
890 r.p.m. front 


Carding Organization No. 3 
50-gr. sliver 


420 r.p.m. lickerin 
160 r.p.m. cylinder 
8 r.p.m. doffer 
3.5 in, per min. flats 
0 in. dia. cylinder 
26 in. dia. doffer 
120 cylinder wire 
130 doffer wire 
130 flat wire 
104.82 draft (waste deducted) 
7 lb. per hr. production 
6.41% waste 
Main settings: 
0.010 in. feedplate to lickerin 
0.007 in. lickerin to cyl. 
0.007 in. doffer to cyl. 
0,009 in. flats to cyl. Points—1-2-3 (front) 
0.009 in. flats to cyl. Points—4-5 (back) 
0.034 in. front plate 
0.034 in. back plate (top) 
0.017 in. back plate (bottom) 


Combing Organization No. 3 
60-gr. sliver 
Sliver lapper 
22 ends up 
630 gr. lap 
1.75 draft 
Ribbon lapper 
6 doublings 
600 gr. lap 
6.3 draft 
Com er 
104 nips per min. 
12% waste 
52.8 draft (waste deducted) 
[5.4 lb. per hr. 


Drawing Organization No. 3 
60-gr. sliver 


310 r.p.m. F. R. 
14 in. dia. F. R. 
6 draft 

Type rolls: 

Top: leather 

Bottom: metallic 


Roving Organization No. 4 


4.40 hr. 
Slubbers 
31.7 draft 
135 F. R. speed 
1} in. dia. F. R. 


2.22 twist 


Spinning Organization No. 5 
36s yarn 


1.40 roving-double 
16.4 draft 
125 F. R. speed 
1 in. dia. F. R. 
3.60 twist multiple 
Z direction of twist 
10 gr. travelers (weight of 10) 
2 in. ring size 


Winding and Twisting Organization No. 2 
36/2 warp yarn 


Winding: 
Cone type pkg. 
2} lb. per pkg. 
Doubler: 
2 ends up 
Cheese type pkg. 
Twisting 
36 yarn No. 
2 ply 
S direction of twist 
16 twist per in. 
3.5 in. ring (vertical) 
No. 173 Traveler-bronze 
50 F. R. speed 
2 in. dia. F. R: 
Winding 
Cone type pkg. 
2) lb. per pkg. 


Spinning Organization No. 6 
24s filling yarn 


4.4 roving-double 

10.9 draft 

140 F. R. speed 

3.60 twist multiple 
Z direction of twist 
16 gr. traveler (weight of 10) 
2} in. ring size 


Winding and Twisting Organization No. 3 
24/2 filling yarn 

Winding 

Tube type pkg. 

2} |b. pkg. 


No. 16 traveler 

85 F. R. speed 
s dia. F. R. 
Winding 
Cone type pkg. 
2} lb. per pkg. 


Quilling Organization No. 1 


Quilling 

Quill type pkg. 
7 in. quill 

0.88 oz. yarn per quill 
7 yd. bunch 
1} in. taper 


Warping Organization No. 3 


10.000 yd. length set 
8 beams to set 
570 ends per beam 
Cone type creel, 600-ends capacity 


Slashing Organization No. 3 


25 yd. per minute slasher 
4% size added 
Size Formula No. 3 
35 lb. starch (corn) 
3 lb. softener 
13 lb. binder 
100 gal. finished 


and Weaving Organization 
No. 3 

8.2-oz. per sq. yd. twill 39 in. finished 

width 


Drawing-in 


Drawing-in 
No. harness 4 
1134 ends per harness 
Duplex type harness 
12 in. length heddle 
Duplex type heddle 
(2 per end) Mechanical type 0.008 in. 
thick drop wires 
Weaving 
Gray: Oz. per linear yd. 9.7; 
width 423 in. 
Warp ends in. 107; picks in. 57 
Warp yarn 36/2; fill. Yarn 24/2 
Percent warp 59.18; percent filling 40.82 
Selv. threads 36/2 
Ends selv. 24; Selv. draw tape 
Reed D/in. 34.75; Ends/dent 3 
Reed spread 43.75 in. No. harness 4 
Ends per eye 1; Weave 3/1 twill to right 
Pattern or straight draw—straight 
Take-up warp 15%; take-up fill. 3.04% 


yd. lb. 1.65; 


Cloth Room Organization No. 3 


No. Inspections—One 
Type Inspections—In fold 


No. sides Burled—One 
No. Brushings—None 


No. Shearings—One 
No. Runs Napper—None 





t drawing—60 gr. sliver Twisting Type Grading—In fold on table 
2 rpm. F. R. 24 yarn no. Folding—Ship in fold 
[ype rolls: 2 ply Length of fold—l1 yd. 
Top leather S direction of twist Bales or Rolls—Bales 
Bott n: metallic 16 twist per in. Fin. Yr. per cut—90 
«id jrawing—60 gr. sliver 2 in. ring lotal Yd. per pkg.—1000 approx. 
_— 
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Flameproofing Military Fabrics|® 


By WINN W. CHASE 


Technical Editor, Textile World 


FLAMEPROOFED COTTON FABRICS are 
being employed for a number of im- 
portant military purposes. In most in- 
stances, the fabrics are intended for 
out-door use. Accordingly, they must 
withstand rain and weathering without 
losing their fire resistance. The flame- 
proofing treatment must, therefore, be 
as permanent as possible in its effect. 

Important among these fabrics is cot- 
ton duck conforming to the requirement 
given in Federal Specification CCC-D- 
746. According to this specification, 
the duck must be treated with a suitable 
compound which will make it fire-resist- 
ant, water-resistant, and mildew-resist- 
ant, and will materially increase the 
ability of the fabric to resist deteriora- 
tion when used out of doors. The treat- 
ment must penetrate the duck and not 
merely coat it and must leave no mate- 
rial on the fabric which 
jurious to the skin. 

The specification states further that 
the treated duck must be approxi- 
mately as flexible as the untreated fab- 
ric, and must show no marked increase 
in stiffness after exposure to an accel- 
erated weathering test, no apparent de- 
crease in flexibility after exposure to a 
temperature of 158 
must not 


will be in- 


F. for 72 hr. and 
crack sub- 
jected to a temperature of minus 20 
to minus 35° F. for 6 hr. Further, the 
treated duck after exposure to an ac- 


crease or when 


celerated weathering test must have a 
breaking strength of not less than 90% 
of that required by Federal Specifica- 
tion CCC-D-771 for untreated duck. 
Until comparatively recent years no 
really satisfactory permanent flame- 
proofing process had been developed. 
For most purposes, water-soluble com- 
pounds were employed, such as am- 
chlo- 
ride, boric acid, and borax. More dur- 
able results were obtained by the Per- 


monium phosphate. ammonium 


kins method, which consists essentially 
of treating the fabric with sodium stan- 
nate, drying, treating with ammonium 
sulphate, and again drying. In this way 
water-soluble stannic oxide is precipi- 
tated on the and How- 


ever. the Perkins process does not pro- 


yarns fibers. 
duce a truly permanent flameproofing 


90 


Development of processes which afford 
protection against fire, water, mildew 


effect and has other disadvantages 
which will be mentioned below. 

The quest for a permanent flameproof- 
ing treatment for heavy cotton fabrics 
for outdoor use began in earnest about 
ten or twelve years ago. Much of the 
work was carried out by Martin Leath- 
erman, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and the results of his in- 
vestigations are reflected in numerous 
patents covering the flameproofing and 
fireproofing of textiles. Simultaneously 
several other investigators were work- 
ing on the problem, some of them along 
lines quite similar to those being fol- 
lowed by Leatherman. As a result of 
all these efforts, methods have been 
which permit production of 
fabrics withstand 
hard military use. 


evolved 
flameproofed which 

Development of the present-day proc- 
esses began with attempts to improve 
the Perkins method, but later involved 
a complete departure from it. It was 
found that when water-insoluble stan- 
nic oxide is precipitated on the fabric, 
it prevents propagation of flame, but 
flameless 
flame- 
proofing effect is due to the fact that 
the stannic oxide. under the influence 
of heat. sets up a catalytic dehydra- 
tion of the cellulose; that is, it splits 
the cellulose into carbon and water, 
thus preventing formation of combus- 
tible 
a catalyst for carbon combustion; and, 
consequently, fabrics flameproofed with 
it glow vigorously even though they do 
not flame. Furthermore, fabrics flame- 
proofed with stannic oxide deteriorate 


does not prevent vigorous 


combustion or afterglow. The 


gases. However, stanic oxide is 


when exposed to sunlight; and, as men- 
tioned above, the flameproofing effect is 
not permanent because the stannic oxide 
gradually leaches out when the fabric 
is exposed to rain. 

The first steps taken toward an im- 
proved flame proof finish were to em- 


ploy supplementary materials which 
would fix or anchor the stannic oxide 
to the fabric and other supplemen- 
tary materials which would prevent 
deterioration of the fabric when ex- 
posed to sunlight. It was found 
that highly chlorinated organic com- 


pounds—such as vinyl chloride resins, 


chlorinated chlorinated 


The 


rubber, and 


paraflin wax—prevent afterglow. 


glowproofing effect so produced is due 
to the evolution of hydrogen chloride 
at high temperatures. As these chlori- 
nated organic compounds are water. 
insoluble, they render the fabric more 
or less water-repellent as well as flame. 
proof. However, they too have a de. 
structive effect on the fabric when it 
is exposed to sunlight. Fortunately, it 
was discovered that the deteriorating 
effect of both the stannic oxide and the 
highly chlorinated organic compounds 
can be greatly lessened by addition of 
colored metallic oxides to the flame. 
proofing mixture. 

The next discovery was that it is un: 
necessary to precipitate stannic oxide 
on the fabric and then apply the chlo- 
rinated organic compound and the col- 
oring material, but that all the ingredi- 
ents can be applied at one time with the 
aid of volatile organic solvent. If de- 
sired, a mildewproofing agent can be 
incorporated in the mixture. Still later 
it was found that stannic oxide is not 
needed, as the colored metallic oxides 
and the highly chlorinated organic 
compounds provide a satisfactory flame. 
proofing effect. 


TYPICAL OF THE FORMULAS now en: 
ployed for treating heavy cotton fab- 
rics for Army use is the following: 
16% chlorinated paraffin wax, 12% 
synthetic resin, 2% plasticizer, 15% 
insoluble metallic oxide pigments, 15% 
olive drab composite, and 40% volatile 
organic solvent. The chlorinated parat- 
fin wax, resin, plasticizer, oxide pig: 
ments. and olive drab composite are 
ground together; the solvent is added; 
and the whole mixture is stirred thor- 
oughly. The fabric is impregnated 
with the flameproofing mixture, run 
through squeeze rolls, and dried. To 
obtain optimum fire resistance, a sufl- 
cient quantity of the mixture should be 
applied to give an increase of 45 to 
50% in the weight of the fabric. The 
pick-up of the mixture depends on the 
percentage of solvent, squeeze roll pres- 
sure. and other variables—all of which 
are carefully controlled. 

this way meet 
requirements for a fire 
water-resistant and mildew 
resistant finish on cotton fabrics a 
given in Federal Spec. CCC-D-746. 


Fabrics treated in 
Government 
resistant, 
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By WILLIS G. HOLMAN 


SEVERAL OF MY MILL FRIENDS were 
present at the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot when I turned in a bid 
against a recent invitation for 32-oz. 
OD overcoating. Over the dinner table, 
later, the chief topic of conversation 
centered around a discussion of how 
our mills were going to make the over- 
coating under the new blend specifica- 
tions recently issued in certain invita- 
tions to bid. These invitations call for 
10% of 58s grade wool, 40% wool not 
lower than 44s grade, and 50°% reproc- 
essed or reused wool. 

lt was interesting to hear the differ- 
ent angles that these successful mill 
men had on the subject. One mill oper- 
ator stated he felt that he would be 
able to produce the cloth satisfactorily 
as far as quality was concerned, but his 
production would fall off tremendously, 
principally efficiency 
would drop because he would no longer 


because loom 
be able to spin yarns with as high a 
breaking strength. He had formerly 
ised a blend of 65° wool with only 
' reprocessed or reused wool, which 
represented the Quartermaster’s speci- 
ications prior to change. 

\nother manufacturer stated that he 
lid not know what effect the new blend- 
ing specifications would have on_ his 
product. He hadn’t had the opportu- 
nity to run tests, but hoped he would 
de able to improve his blend in some 
way that would not result in a loss of 
productive efficiency. 

It was amazing to hear these reports, 


cause these twe mill men represent- 
ng sizable organizations that were 


placing a bid on a cloth and actually 
pricing the cloth without having run a 
‘est and without having adequate ip- 
‘ormation on which to determine their 
sts. productive efficiencies, etc. 
Fortunately, my mill had run tests 
vith three different blends and had 
leinitely decided which gives us the 
Our mill de- 
hands that no cloth be fabricated that 
vill not permit us consistently to main- 
‘ain an 80° loom efficiency. The mill 
iad been operating with an 80% loom 
ney, using the old blend, and the 
‘uperintendent was a little skeptical 
‘ith the 


lost satisfactory results. 


changed specifications as to 
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irmy Signal Corps Photo 
Overcoating for sub-zero weather. 


attain the same breaking 
strength and take out 15% of the wool. 

At first thought. it seemed ridiculous 
to think that such would be possible. 
However, after giving the matter con- 
siderable thought and study and after 
running experimental lots, a 
blend was developed which produced 
a yarn equal to former blend. 
Strange as it may seem, it actually pro- 
duces a yarn that breaks a little stronger 
and has more elasticity. It can be spun 
with the same inches of stretch, insur- 
ing the same roving weight. 


how to 


some 


our 


using 50% reprocessed or reused wool 


THE BLEND DEVELOPED is given in Table 
I. Waste used in the blend is our own 
product composed of various types, as 
listed in Table I. 

Sometimes it is difficult to procure 
enough 32-0z. OD clips to be reworked 
into waste to furnish the required 
amount. When this condition exists, our 
mill uses 15% waste, 15% of old me- 
dium fancy knits, well carbonized and 
neutralized, and 20% of old coarse 
merinos that have been carbonized and 
neutralized. 

Experimentation with both blends 
determined that each produces yarns 
that will break in excess of 100 lb. for 
72. cut yarn (2.56 Typp). Further, 
these yarns can be spun with 25 in. 
of stretch, thus insuring a yarn that is 
lofty and elastic. 

Our mill executives are 
that with a blend of the type as shown 
in the table, and one that is definitely 
cheaper than the old blend using 65% 
wool, the same manufacturing efficiency 
can be attained as formerly. 

Of course, if preferred, a sacrifice in 
productive machine efficiency could be 
made with a saving on raw material 
short 
staple wool; e.g. packing-house pulled 
wools, short clothing wools, ete., and 
even the higher priced knits could be 
eliminated. But. from a standpoint of 
machine efficiency consistent with eco- 
nomical cost of manufacturing, a blend 
which will give a loom efficiency of 
80% 
cloth 


convinced 


costs accruing by using more 


and 32-o0z. overcoating is a tight 
is to be preferred. 








TABLE I—Blend for 32-0z. Overcoating 





| 


GRADE 





PERCENT CLASSIFICATION 
10 NN  Ghites ke crewien an _| 1/2 Blood 
25 Territory, combing. .............. | 1/4 Blood 
15 Packing house, pulled... ... 18 /50s 
35 29-07 cling, new pickered 
scoured card waste, picked 
head ends, picked hard 
ends, hard sorted mill 
sweeps, spinning-room 
15 Clean, reworked waste (own product) hard ends and_ packing 
waste, and small per- 
centage of soft spool 
waste. 
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Longer Lite for Belts 


Suggestions on belt maintenance based 
on data supplied by maintenance men 


By FRED MERISH 


A SURVEY made recently by the writer 
in northern textile mills indicates that 
belting maintenance is not all it should 
be—particularly under war conditions. 
In some mills maintenance men have 
been lax in making belting inspections 
at specified intervals, waiting until a 
belt goes bad or develops defects be- 
fore giving it attention. In other plants, 
inspection is carried out in a cursory 
manner or at irregular intervals. Only 
20% of the mills surveyed keep inspec- 
tion records which provide case _his- 
and machines. 
On the other hand, some companies 


tories of motors, drives, 


have worked out schedules for periodic 
inspection and preventive maintenance 
of belts, and the maintenance men are 
well versed in care and upkeep of belts. 
Immediately below are suggestions for 
hetter belting compiled 
from notes taken during that survey 


maintenance 


and from other sources. 


1. If belt tends to accumulate dust, lint, 
or oil, clean the belt once a week with 
waste wet with gasoline; then dress the 
belt. Try to eliminate the oil; oil is bad 
for all belts, regardless of type. If unable 
to eliminate, buy special belt dressing that 
is resistant to oil. 

2. Dress all leather belts once every three 
normal 
month or oftener if belt is inclined to get 


months for conditions; once a 


92 


dirty or oily. The belt dressing helps 
keep belt clean and tends to work the 
dirt off sides of belt. Use good belt dress- 
‘ng in liquid or semi-liquid form. 


3. Observe minimum pulley diameters for 
each thickness of belt recommended by 
manufacturer. If belt is run on too small 
a pulley, the double belts may separate 
between plies, single belts may open at 
laps. the belt wears on interior of belt 
due to bending, and belt life is shortened. 


4. Ordinarily, you can’t get a belt too 
tight. But if you use clamps or rods for 
putting on belts, there is some danger. If 
a belt is run at unnecessarily high tension, 
the outside surface tends to crack. This 
also pulls the shafting out of line, burns 
out bearings and lowers power trans- 
mission. 

5. For unusual 
water, oil, dilute acids or alkalis, use only 
a special tannage belt designed for the 


conditions of steam, hot 


particular service. 

6. Usually the shafting or machinery is 
out of line if a belt runs crooked. Mis- 
alignment is frequently caused by the ma- 
chine being out of level. 

7. Don’t use a belt as wide as the face 
of the pulley. A clearance of 1% in. 
(more on wide belts) will transmit more 
power and longer life. Belts of 
same width as pulleys have 3 in. on each 
side of belt that do not contact pulley 
and do no work. 


insure 


- Run a belt with the grain or smooth 
8. KR belt th 11 th 


the pulley. This insures better 


side to 


transmission and longer service smooth 


side transmits 40% more power. 


9. Most trouble with leather belts comes 
from having a belt not wide enough or 
thick enough to handle the peak load. 
Check drives giving any trouble with 
American Leather Belting Association 
official horsepower table and be sure you 
have enough belt. Putting on a little 
more belt than is necessary will increase 
life of belt by 50%. To put on less belt 
than is necessary, causes belt slippage 
under load, loss of production of driven 
machine, and short life from the belt. 


10. Be sure you belt all motors to handle 
the full starting or pull-out torque of the 
motor. For instance, a 5-hp. motor may 
have a torque of 250%, in which case you 
should belt it for a 12'4-hp. job—not 
5 hp. Watch this, and two-thirds of al 
trouble with leather belting will disappear. 


11. Use high-grade belt cement. Make 
repairs promptly. Examine belts at speci 
fic intervals. 

12. Buy first-quality belts. The _ best 
maintenance will not make up for poor 
quality belting. 


13. Check with a speed indicator to detec! 
slippage whenever you have a speed drop 
in driven machine or suspect slippage. 
14. All short-center leather __ belts 
should have the motors mounted on aut 
matic belt-tightening motor bases. This 
eliminates all trouble from having bel! 
too tight, doubles life of belt, and runs 
driven machine continuously to maximum 
capacities as it maintains uniform driven 
machine speeds, regardless of belt strete! 
or loads. 


15. Frequently, maintenance men _ cat 
find some simple remedy for a condition 
which is shortening belt life or interfering 
with proper belt performance. Whenever 
a leather belt is not performing 100%. 
look for the cause. Look for misalignment! 
of pulley: check loads to see if you have 
right size of belt; see that belt is not to 
thick for the small pulley diameter; et 
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(live Drab for Army Nurses Corps 


1. Trench coat made of 
wind-resistant cloth has 
a buttoned-in 
lining that may be worn 
as a bathrobe when re- 
2. Seersucker, 
wrap-a-round-style _uni- 
form is used for over- 
A tailored 
been pro- 














knitted 


for 


vided 
uniforms into a suit for 
off-duty wear. 
nurses 
drab on one side and 
white on 
Jackets 
worn beneath the parka 
are of pile fabrics for 
protection from cold. 


fo convert the 


3. Parkas 
are olive 


the other. 
and 


trousers 





New fabrics and uniforms for nurses and 
WAACS simplify production problems 


SIMPLIFICATION AND COORDINATION 
OF FABRICS used by the Army Nurse 
Corps and the WAAC in order to ex- 
pedite production of fabrics by the 
industry and to simplify distribution 
problems has resulted in putting the 
nurses into olive drab. 
fabric for the 
street uniform is the 14-0z. wool bara- 
thea, the same fabric authorized in 
\R 600-35 for wear by officers and pro- 
cured under Specification PQD No. 
121A. The color is the standard olive 
lrab No, 51 in the dark shade now 
specified as the standard uniform color 
for officers of the Army. The identical 
fabric in the same color will be used 
tor WAAC officers’ uniforms. 

lo simplify distribution problems, 
identical jacket and skirt will be worn 
by both WAAC officers and Army 
The design of the WAAC offi- 


The basic nurse’s 


Nurses. 
ers’ jacket is being modified slightly 
0 conform to the design of the nurses’ 
acket. For wear with this uniform, 
te nurses will have a trench coat or 
lield overcoat made of two plys of Type 
Il wind - resistant, water - repellent 

ed poplin, as covered in Specifi- 

n POD 1A. This is provided with 


a knitted 20-0z. removable wool lining 
buttons in and may be 
separately as a bathrobe, securely but- 
toned up at the throat. This coat will 
serve as an overcoat, as a top coat, and 
in addition, under most conditions, as 
a raincoat. 

Nurses will wear a cotton waist made 
of the same combed poplin fabric as 
is specified for the white hospital uni- 
form. As a substitute fabric. 136 x 60, 
combed yarn broadcloth may be sup- 
plied. This waist both in 
fabric and construction with the 
WAAC waist and is to be Khaki No. 
1 color, same as officers’ shirts. The 
necktie to be worn with this waist is 
of cotton with mohair filling, Khaki 
shade No. 5. A cape of the same wool 
barathea used for street uniforms is 
also provided. This follows the tradi- 
tional nurses’ cape. but is self 


which worn 


is identical 


lined 
instead of contrasting material. 

For wear in field hospitals overseas, 
nurses will be supplied with a brown 
and white striped seersucker uniform, 
112 x 80, 4-0z., fine carded-yarn fabric. 
To simplify industry production and 


procurement of fabrics by the QMC, 
the WAAC requirement for seersucker 


for exercise suits has been changed to 
the same material. This striped seer- 
sucker will replace the piece- 
dyed blue seersucker fabric which has 
been procured in the past. 

For the advanced zone, Theaters of 
Operations, where nurses are operat- 
ing in field hospitals and battle aid 
stations, a shirt and trouser outfit simi- 
lar to the dress worn by.all the Army 
is provided. This suit is to be worn 
with field shoes, canvas leggings, hel- 
met, and helmet liner. 


plain 


Arctic clothing similar in finish and 
design to that provided for other units 
This 
consists of a convertible parka, white 
the other 
with fur parka hood. 
The fur is frost condi- 
tions since frost can easily be brushed 
off instead of forming a solid cake of 


of the Army is also provided. 


on one side, olive drab on 
side, trimmed 


necessary for 


ice as would be the case on a fabric. 
In addition there are ski 
water-repellant type 


pants of a 
fabric. Beneath 
these outer shells the nurses will wea 
liner jacket and trousers made from 
pile fabrics. At present the pile fab- 
rics are being procured in 50% alpaca 
and 50° mohair blended. 





Defects in 


Prevention of rayon fabric imperfections 
frequently caused during weaving, as 
were discussed in the March issue of 
Textile World. In this article the author 
considers a number of fabric defects that 
can be traced back to the throwing opera- 
tion, together with some which may occur 
either in throwing or weaving. 


By ARTHUR C. WAYMAN 


THROWING is responsible for various 
defects found in woven fabrics. Many 
of these faults may not appear until 
after the fabric has been dyed. Others 
may be recognized as they are woven 
into the cloth. 
Acetate loops, Fig. 1, are defects caused 
in throwing and are usually traced to 
uneven or irregular tension during the 
doubling operation. Either the crepe 
end is tensioned excessively or the ace- 
A reasonable al- 
lowance for the proper ratio of take-up 
between crepe and acetate yarn is 
0.25% for every turn in the ply yarn, 
using as a basis 3% contraction for 6 
turns. Ten turns, therefore, would call 
for 4% contraction. In other words, 
on 10 turns of first or final ply, the 
take-up of the acetate yarn should be 
4% less than the crepe yarn take-up. 
Acetate loops are also responsible 


tate end is too loose. 


for warp strip-backs, as well as filling 
strip-backs. The reed and shuttle ten- 
sions, if excessive, can easily cause 
these acetate yarn loops to be clipped. 

Slack twist, illustrated in Fig. 2, is 
classified as a throwing defect. This 
defect usually starts at a knot and can 
from a few inches up to many 
yards. The cause of slack twist can be 
traced to second time spinning or re- 
drawing. 

Whenever a breakdown occurs in 
spinning the end should be lapped 
around the iron head bobbin and never 
should be tied. Sometimes warps are 
prepared direct from these iron heads. 


run 


Whenever an end runs out the operator 
must pull off enough thread so that all 
slack twist is removed, if this defect is 
to be eliminated. In redrawing the same 
principle must be followed. 
Slack twist in combination 
either warp or filling wise, is a very 
serious defect. Fortunately, regular test- 
ing of each spindle with the strobo- 
scope will reveal the presence of any 


goods, 
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Combination Fabrics 


Yarn failures responsible for crepe in- 
jury traced to rayon throwing operations 
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Fig. |. Damaged picks frequently appear in fabrics as looped yarns. Severa 


of the yarns isolated from the fabric show evidence of filament damage. 


improperly running bobbins. A further 
safety check to keep such ends out of 
woven goods is to make boil-off and 
dye-tests at the beginning of every 
third cut or at more frequent intervals 
when a lot of yarn is particularly sus- 
picious. This procedure is necessary 
since slack twist might also be caused 
by improperly working spindles. A knot 
is not always present to call attention 
to the possibility of slack twist existing 
in a yarn. 

Loose picks, Fig. 3, are traced either 
to quilling or to weaving. Poorly formed 
yarn tapers on the filling package, 
either concave or convex in nature, will 
cause two or more winds of filling to 
slide off the quill. Excessive amounts 
of yarn will then be drawn through the 
filling-tension eye and under 
tension, resulting in uneven lengths of 
filling being placed in the shed. This 
excessive amount of yarn is then beaten 
into the fabric. Another cause of loose 
picks is too high a wind. In such cases, 


uneven 


* 
er 
- 
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Fig. 2. Slack twist is evident in the 
yarn at the knot. This defect 
run from several inches to severa 
feet. 


may 


if possible, this wind should be reduced, 
say from 7 to 5. 

Lively filling is also responsible for 
this defect. The yarn should be steamed 
for 10 to 15 min. at 75% relative hu- 
midity. A longer steaming period is to 
he preferred to a shorter period at 
higher temperatures. The yarn must be 
absolutely dead when delivered to the 
loom. 

A well-furred shuttle is of great im- 
portance in holding the yarn in the shut 
tle. Moderate pick must be used and 
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Fig. 3. Loose picks appear in a fabric in the form of frequent loops which are 


caused by excess filli 


ling yarn being deposited in the 
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4. Acetate loops appear in a 
fabric as a single loop at infrequent 
intervals. A close-up of such a loop 
»ws that only one of the yarns is 
ooed, in this case, the acetate. 
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the shuttles must not rebound. Also, 
all shuttles must be of equal size and 
weight. 

Damaged picks:—Yarn is sometimes 
damaged in the preparatory depart- 
ments or during weaving. 

In throwing it is important that dur- 
ing doubling the tension applied to 
both the acetate and crepe ends be 
properly balanced. Excessive tension on 
the acetate may easily overstretch the 
yarn to such an extent that the least 
additional tension can easily rupture 
the filaments, as shown in Fig. 4, espe- 
cially in the lower illustrations showing 
the ruptured strands. 

In second time spinning a heavy flyer 
is also likely to damage the acetate. 
Full bobbins, especially those with iron 
ieads, require that a broken yarn end 
ie placed on the idler bracket promptly 
is long running of the yarn about the 
ork roll may damage the yarn. When 
edrawing combination yarn through 
‘leaners, the cleaner blades must not 
be set too close. 

In quilling be sure the traverse wheel 
las proper clearance from the quill 
luring the forming of the bunch. This 
‘heel must not contain nicks 
scratches. 

Contact of a finished quill with the 
will board or with adjoining quills 
must be avoided. Such contact may 
easily bruise the yarn. This practice 
iso applies to bobbins because careless 
indling may cause the head of one 
‘pool to bump against the yarn on an- 
ther and damage the filaments. 

Check the loom for projections which 
ause cut picks, especially the boxes. 
lhe hinders should be covered with 
‘elt and it must be renewed at regular 
itervals. Felt, because of the action 
‘the shuttle, may cause sharp edges 
'o de elop. 
































or 


















The boxes must be aligned properly 
lay. One of the methods of mini- 
damage to filling is to cover the 
*xes. both top and bottom, with cloth. 
us will prevent yarn from being 
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pinched between the shuttle and box. 

A damaged reed can also injure the 
filling during beating up. Sometimes 
such injuries show only after dyeing 
when the piece is stretched. Weak spots 
will not stand this abuse and will rup- 
ture. 

Weaving combination goods requires 
that the weaver’s load be given careful 
consideration. A weaver may run satis- 
factorily 36 or 40 automatic looms on 
flat goods with good efficiency. But, 
unless the yarn—both the warp and the 
filling—is the best possible, the same 
weaver may find it difficult to operate 
even half his original number of looms. 
This is because of the low pickwheel 
used for such types of fabrics; hence 






the goods are woven faster. If an ace- 
tate end breaks on a loom running at 
142 picks per min. and weaver does not 
observe the loom for 5 min., a 34-tooth 
pickwheel will have been responsible 
for weaving almost 24 in. of damaged 
goods. For a weaver to cover 40 looms 
in 5 min. requires an average period 
of 7% sec. per loom, therefore one can 
readily see how important first-class 
workmanship is in all preceding de- 
partments. Even if a weaver’s load is 
reduced by one-half, he will have only 
15 sec. per loom. Good planning will, 
therefore, provide that a certain num- 
ber of looms be covered while some 
others are running, but all looms weav- 
ing high-quality yarns. 


Mercerizing—A New Approach 


(Continued from page 85) 


harmed 
caustic. 

It would not be practical to list abso- 
lute limits of caustic content, due to 
the wide variety of goods handled, and 
the many types of equipment in use; 
however, as a guide the following will 
indicate safe limits in three classifica- 
tions: 

A. 5.00 to 6.00 yd. goods and lighter, 
such as novelties, lenos, light madras, 
etc.—0.1% to 0.3% NaOH. 

B. 4.00 to 5.00 yd. goods of medium 
construction, such as broadcloths, shirt- 
ings, ete.—0.25% to 0.50% NaOH. 

C. 3.00 to 4.00 yd. goods, such as ox- 
fords, fancies, drapes, ete.—0.4% to 
0.89 NaOH. 

Test runs of complete lots showed 
conclusively that unless residual caus- 
tic was kept within these limits, or very 
close to them, losses in yardage re- 
sulted, and it was difficult to maintain 
proper widths. It was proved further 
that the steam required to maintain the 
heated sprays and recuperator was 
more than paid for in yardage gained 
by the good washing so accomplished. 
Checks on such lots showed added 
gains in yardage of from 6 to 8% con- 
sistently over goods not well washed. 
Add to this the yardage saved in torn 


are more by excess residual 


edges, plus reduction in claims for 
narrow widths, and the extra cost of 


doing the job properly was counter- 
balanced by the benefits obtained. 


ANOTHER SERIES OF TESTS was on mer- 
cerizing gray goods and half-bleached 
goods. The method used in any par- 
ticular plant is generally decided on 
for reasons of convenience, or, as is 
more frequent, depends on the fabrics 
to be processed. For example, some 


constructions have tight selvages that 









are more easily torn if subjected to the 
mercerizing process after boiling; and 
such fabrics are best mercerized after a 
preliminary desizing,. and 
drying. 

Tests made on identical fabrics, but 
mercerized before or after a thorough 
kier boiling, showed no appreciable 
difference as to luster after the final 
processing. Since gray goods are 
water-repellent, they do not absorb the 
heavy caustic solutions readily, and 
tests were made with penetrants to in- 
crease the caustic pick-up. There was 
a definite increase in caustic absorb- 
tion noted at the time of mercerizing, 
but in the finished goods no visible 
difference was apparent between gray 
fabrics mercerized with a penetrant and 
gray fabrics treated with straight caus- 
tic. There was, in one instance, an in- 
crease in filling strength of 6%, which 
would be of value in meeting rigid 
specifications with cloth slightly on the 
light side. 

Reviewing the results of this work, 
which can be carried out with a min- 
imum of personnel and extra equip- 
ment, it is seen that the effort was very 
worth while. Too many times the idea 
that a process which is running with- 
out visible trouble had better be left 
alone is responsible for a general slack- 
ening in attention to details. Gradually 
the method that requires the least ef- 
fort is adopted. 

Today, as never before in our history, 
the need is for conservation of time, 
men, and materials. Without excessive 
investment, new machinery, or drastic 
changes in process, it is often possible 
to effect real savings, increase produc- 
tion, and improve quality, simply 
by a general overhauling of existing 
methods. 


washing, 


Post-War Changes in Textiles 


Canadian mill men discuss progress 
in equipment, processes and products 


WHAT’S COOKING FOR TEXTILES after 
the war in new equipment, new proc- 
esses, and new products was discussed 
at a meeting of the Eastern Division. 
Canadian Textile Society, held March 
27, in Montreal. Principal speaker was 
Ralph Chisholm, New England District 
Manager of Textite Wortp. An ab- 
stract of Mr. Chilholm’s paper follows: 

Many people in the textile industry 
have an idea that after the war we are 
going to see some new and wonderful 
developments—developments that may 
make our present equipment obsolete 
within a short period of time. Priorities 
have stopped the sale of new machinery 
and second-hand machines have prac- 
tically disappeared from the market, so 
each year at the present pace there 
should be a greater demand for new 
machines until they are again avail- 
able. New textile materials are enter- 
ing the field, making the manufacturing 
job more complicated and changing 
the specifications of new machines. 
There are many other reasons why we 
should expect major changes to come 
at the close of the war that should rev- 
olutionize the industry. 

As we look back over the years, how- 
ever, we can remember that each major 
development took years to become 
firmly established—it did not replace 
the older machines overnight. And 
after the war it will take years to build 
enough machines of standard designs to 
fill the demands of the industry. Ma- 
chinery manufacturers have orders for 
new machines on their books now that 
cannot be filled until Government con- 
trol is lifted and they could have many 
more orders without quoting price or 
delivery if they 
books. 

Machinery manufacturers have an- 
alyzed present conditions of mill equip- 
ment and have tried to push their de- 
velopment work. Most of them have 
made some progress, but all of them 
have been held up because of a short- 
age of men and materials. Again, it has 
been hard to get the right materials for 
new designs and substitute materials do 
not always prove satisfactory. 


dared to open their 


SOME DEVELOPMENTS were far enough 
along at the start of the war so they 
have benefited under pressure of high 
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production. The shortage of silk has 
forced the use of Nylon and high-ten- 
acity yarns for emergency fabrics. After 
the war, these yarns will be available 
for other fabrics. Women may then have 
hosiery that will satisfy their desires. 
Automobile tires may use the same 
yarns that are now going into Army 
equipment. Similar yarns have been 
specially prepared for mesh fabrics and 
because they are and 
flexible they have been used to replace 
metal screening. 

Other synthetic yarns are increasing 
in demand, and will find a place in the 
textile field, depending on their price 
and adaptability. Casein fibers are used 
in dress fabrics today. Soy bean fibers 
are making progress. We will surely 
see new glass fabrics for the home after 
the war. 


non-corrosive 


Fabrics are being made without yarn 
by impregnating cotton or other fibers— 
which have merely been carded, paral- 
lelized. and formed into a lap—with 
latex or other suitable binder or ad- 
hesive. Warp-knit fabrics produced on 
tricot knitting machines will compete 
with fabrics 
their low manufacturing cost. 


some woven because of 

One machine that weav- 
ing mills about the time the war started 
was the automatic bobbin winder. The 
machines that were sold will provide 
performance records for the manufac- 
turers and give them a chance to im- 
prove the design if necessary before 
more can be released. 


Was new to 


Most research and development work- 
ers in the textile field find it necessary 
to keep two things in mind: (1) is it 
exible and (2) will it sell? 

It is possible that the Perlok system 
and other methods will be used to con- 
vert rayon tow to top direct without 
carding. J. L. Lorke and H. H. Perry. 
co-inventors of the Perlok system, pur- 
chased a worsted mill in 1930 and at- 
tempted to operate entirely from rayon 
tow. Continuous filament 
through a 


rayon was 
roving 
frame and the untwisted filaments were 
broken into a sliver of staple fibers. The 
sliver went direct to the spinning frame. 


passed converted 


and they were able to compete with 
yarns spun on the worsted system from 
waste. Subsequently came a change in 
the market price of waste and they were 


unable to lower their prices of Perlok 
yarn. 

Then staple fiber made headway with 
cotton spinners and their low costs 
eliminated the spun rayon yarns from 
the worsted mills except for blending 
purposes. The Perlok system was then 
converted to the cotton system, but 
again they were faced with a marketing 
problem because of price competition— 
rayon tow could not be produced at low 
cost in small quantities. The war has 
helped the inventors and, as the demand 
for spun rayon yarn increases, there 
may be other changes that will reduce 
their costs and put them in a better po- 
sition to meet competition. 

The textile industry is constantly 
changing to meet demands in style or 
to bring the cost in line. These changes 
come fast and are many times the rea- 
sons for killing a development that 
seemed to have great possibilities. Style 
changes require flexible organizations 
and markets will change with periods o! 
prosperity and depression. The cost of 
development must be returned in the 
selling price of the machine, and it is 
important to consider the number 0! 
machines the market can use and the 
length of time required to sell them t 
the industry. 


MANY OF THE MAJOR CHANGES have 
come from men outside the textile in- 
dustry. and it is possible that the chen: 
ical industry will play a more impor 
tant part than it has with the produc: 
tion of rayon. New finishes for fabric: 
have been developed that may simplif\ 
some of the manufacturing problems. 
Several years ago a college professo! 
compared the uncomfortable clothing 
that man is wearing today. with the 
feathers of birds and the fur of animals 
A bird can open up its feathers to coo! 
off; it can close them tight for insula 
tion to keep out the cold; it can hav 
a waterproof covering when it rains: 
and the bird can turn its head from side 
to side without chafing its neck agains! 
the edge of a collar. These thought 
were passed on to the textile researc! 
organizations to give them something !' 
shoot at, but it will take the combiné 
tion of manufacturers, chemists. a0 
merchandisers to have new develo] 
ments accepted by the general public. 
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THE KNITTING INDUSTRY thinks—and justifiably 


so—that it has been through something during the last 


year-and-a-half. It was a war casualty months before 
Pearl Harbor, and since then has faced increasing 
shortages of materials and manpower. More and more 
of its product has gone into military use. One branch 
of the industry—the full-fashioned hosiery division 
had a complete revolution in its raw material basis. 
Some plants have been switched from hosiery manu- 
facture to the production of plane parts. Changes in 
specifications for military fabrics have forced constant 
technical alertness, particularly in the dyeing of hosiery 
and of underwear. 

Staggering as is the sum total of these changes, and 
their effect upon the industry’s economic and technical 
status, this is only the beginning. Post-war trends prom- 
ise a revolution which will make changes to date seem 
mild in comparison. The important point is that those 
post-war trends are already in the making. Things that 
are happening under the surface now will determine the 
pattern of the industry after the war. Consequently it 
is vital for every manufacturer to know what those 
trends are. 

That is the function of the 1943 Annual Knitting 
Number of TExTILE Wor-p. It is inventory time in the 
knitting industry—and the most critical inventory time 


in its history. It is vitally important to take stock now 
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A New Knitting Industry 


in the Making 


when the industry’s lines have been re-formed since the 
crisis first struck, and yet are constantly re-forming as 
restrictions of all kinds become aggravated. 

Among the many trends in the post-war picture 
which deserve most careful watching are: (1) the 
inevitable use of synthetics where they fit in best for 
use in knitted materials; (2) the development of com- 
pletely new types of knitted products; (3) the develop- 
ment of completely new equipment for production of 
knitted products: (4) the almost certain increase in 
warp knitting; (5) the simultaneous breaking down 
of some of the barriers between knitting and weaving 
plants, with the very real possibility that weaving mills 
will, in some cases, put in knitting equipment; (6) the 
inevitable competition between seamless and full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, particularly when supplies of the Nylon- 
type of synthetic are again available. .. . These seem 
to be enough problems, but they are only suggestive 
of the picture as a whole. 

No one knows the answers to the questions raised by 
the enumeration of these post-war problems. But the 
industry must gradually find the answers, and to do so 
it must be alert to the current trends which will deter- 
mine the outcome. This special section of TEXTILE 
WorLpD presents those trends from the four major 
“compass points” of the industry as dramatized on the 


front cover of this issue, and reproduced above. 
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Knitters Essential, 
“iit for Soldier or Civilian 


bnITtiN 
bechion 


MOBILIZED for serving the armed forces 
back in the first half of 1941, the knit 
goods industry has moved forward in 
step with the rise of Government orders 
until 
50° of the output of related garments 
in 1942. War orders are moving on 
to a possible 60% in 1943. Lend-Lease 
is becoming more and more important 
and civilian trade will get what is left. 
Simplification and standardization will 


such business absorbed nearly 


be brought in to make what is relatively 
a small amount go a long way. 
Half-hose mills on 


shirts makers of 


manufacturers. 


and drawers. and 
staple sweaters. knitted caps. etc.. are 
assured of substantial business through 
war orders. In order to supply their 
civilian customers they will be pushed 
to the limits which raw 
available workers permit. 

Other divisions of the knitting indus- 


materials and 


try are nearly all classified as sources 
of essential supplies to the civilian popu- 
lation and as such will be given every 
Governmental encouragement which is 


not detrimental to the war effort. 


HOSIERY MILLS, which made 35.000.000 
doz. pr. of full-fashioned goods in 1942. 
71% rayon, after converting from a 
11,800,000 doz. pr. production. about 
80% silk. in 1940. are looking forward 
toa production of 31.000.000 doz. pr. 
this year. a figure close to the rock- 
bottom basis set by WPB as a result of 
its minimum-need The redue- 
tion from 1942 will be due to further 
restrictions on 


survey, 


yarn and further losses 
of operatives to the armed forces and 
war industries. Full-fashioned was for 
the greater part of 1942 a civilian sup- 
ply industry. but with the 
WAACS WAVES. full-fashioned 
mills received their first war orders. 
The _ half-hose field, 
after supplying about doz. 


advent of 
and 


branch of the 
17.000.000 
pr. to the war effort last year out of 
total production of 52.000.000 doz. pr. 
(of which 14.400.000 doz. pr. were 
slacks, athletic 
going forward to a 


crew and socks) is 


probably larger 
proportion this year out of a somewhat 
smaller total production. The Govern- 
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1942 
about 46° of the total production of 
comparable half-hose. 


ment business of amounted to 
The figures are 
largely guesswork at the moment, but 
percentage may touch 55% this year. 

Government controls. of course. have 
Yarn allotments. 
limitation. 
The full- 


fashioned group was. however. quite 


set the hosiery scene. 


ceiling prices. color-range 


etc.. were all taken in stride. 


literally shocked by the rayon hosiery 
ceilings and regulations announced by 
OPA on March 8 in MPR339. 


prices were not only low in themselves. 


These 


but they so cut the customary margins 
between branded and unbranded lines 
as completely to discourage the former. 
This may be OPA’s cloaked intention. 
that 
disap- 
MPR- 

2 


339 goes on to set ceilings for various 


sav some executives. who know 


brands have already 


peared from the British scene. 


largely 


levels of distribution. classes of retailers 
\ labeling plan 


and classes of hosiery. 


is set up and a forthcoming cut in 
prices of “Class B” hosiery is provided. 
WPB order L-274 sets hosiery standards 
to conserve materials and manpower. 
Consumer education has formed a 
large part of the promotional programs 
of mills on rayon hosiery. which plus 
technical advances have much reduced 
complaints and claims trom the early 


full- 
fruit- 


days of rayon’s introduction in 


fashioned. Fine cotton hosiery. 





Staple underwear will continue under 
tyle restrictions (Photo by Globe 
Knitting Works 


lessly promoted before the disappear. 
ance of silk and Nylon, has risen to an 
annual production of 2,400,000 doz. pr. 
but. according to style authorities, is 
unlikely to rise much further, being 
limited in appeal to the more stylish 
women in uniform and to the “country 
set.” 
real upturn in 
women’s seamless. based on the “bare. 
vogue. varies. Some believe that 
the absence of Nylon and the fine 
will retard any development 
here, while some others expect this 
summer to bring a real revival in this 
item. Both sides feel that as a style 
it holds great importance for post-war. 
Half-hose simplification is one way 
to cut the complications of reduced pro- 
duction. Cottons and rayons will domi: 
with 


Opinion on any 


leg” 


rayons 


nate. increased scarcity of wool 


because machinery on such 


lines is largely occupied on war work 


hosiery 


Spun rayon will substitute. 

The absence of covered rubber yarns 
particularly for use in odd-length 
hosiery such as slacks. knee-length, ete. 
has pushed knitters to develop ribbed 
tops of unusual elasticity in order to 
make the hosiery without 
garters. Moderately 
not come up to the elastic top involving 
rubber, latter is 
again available. there will doubtless be 


stay up 
successful. it has 
and, as soon as the 
renewed push in the rise of garterless 


hose. 


UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS, who in 
1942 turned out nearly 30.000.000 doz. 
units of cotton or wool underwear for 
both men and women. delivered about 
1 2.000.000 doz. to the Government. This 
is a proportion of war orders to all 
others of about 420%. In 1943 the per: 
centage is mounting higher and _ the 
total overall production will probably 
not be so large as last year because of 
scarcities of yarns and labor. Lend: 
Lease will take a substantial quantity. 
which also will considerably cut the 
volume available to the consumer. 

Most mills which have swung to wat 
husiness in a big way have already, 0 
are about to, cease taking civilian order: 
for future delivery. They will make 
civilian goods as opportunity offers and 
deliver to selected, regular customers a 
they will accept. 

Making the most of what you've go! 
is one of the purposes behind the sim 
plification program which, under L-24". 
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Short sock with well-knit ribbed top 
as substitute for the rubber elastic 
top previously used (Sample from 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.) 





































































domi: 
wool goes into effect on underwear on May 
sucli 1. A reduction of 75° in number of 
work styles is effected by limitation on num- 
ber and kinds of fabric a knitter may 
yarns use and on number of models of each 
length ® type of garment in his line. Each 
n. ete. # mill presumably will concentrate on 
ribbed # the fabrics and styles for which its ma- 
der tof chinery is best suited. Decerative trim- 
ithout fF ming is out as well as rayon striping. 
it has Fewer styles will help the inventory 
olving problem of retailers. jobbers. and mills. 
ter is # although the mills are close to bare 
ess be shelves. The industry finds the OPA 
erless ceilings and standards too restrictive. 
ln women’s underwear the small pro- 
portion which was silk has converted 
yho in to rayon and mills are sharing with 
0 doz. hosiery mills in the rayon allotment 
ar lor plan set up when silk was frozen. 
about Rayon underwear had previously estab- 
. This lisaed a place for itself, and the change- 
to all over was not difficult. War orders for 
je per: women’s underwear to clothe WAACS 

d_ the ind WAVES came into being lately. 

ybabli 
use 0! OUTERWEAR MANUFACTURERS made a 
Lend direct contribution to the clothing of 
antity, the American soldier by gaining the 
at the introduction of the sweater as a gen- 
eral-issue garment. At the start of the 
Oo Wal war knitted caps were about the only 
dy, or knitted outerwear item which was being 
orders bought for the Armed forces. Now 
make the list extends through some five types 
rs and ol worsted sweaters to mufflers, wristlets. 
ers a Be toques, bathing trunks, etc. Active co- 
Operation by outerwear men in prepa- 
ve got ration of experimental types resulted in 
e sim the adoption of these garments more 
[-24:. rapidly than otherwise. The trade 
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Knit Underwear and Hosiery Pro- 


Normal Year 


Knit Cotton and/or Wool Underwear 


(Figures are thousands of dozens) 
1942 1941 1939 
Men’s and Boys....... 25,882 23,234 17,278 
Women's and Misses.. . 3,550 3,653 3,494 
Children’s, Infant’s avd 
Unclassified... . 7,067 7,085 7,016 
WN Weis -oteig cbieius 36,999 33,972 27,788 


Knit Rayon Underwear 


INE aaa Se disro-asn Ves $,965 9,229 10,028 
Warp Knit...... ealble 2.772 2,746 1,716 
OS ee 11,737 11,995 11,744 
Grand total all 
underwear...... 48,236 45,967 39,532 
Percentage on Gov- 
ernment work of 
Total Production 26% 9% 6% 
Hosiery Production 
(Figures are theusands of dozen pairs) 

Full Fashioned (total). 35,082 41,818 43,822 
ee Se os ass inden 
ee Pacaineg aaa 5,998 32,645 43,608 

Men's Seamless 
“Half Hose.. 38,040 36,997 32,693 

Slack Socks........ 14,391 12,916 10,214 

All Hosiery including 
above and Children’s, 

Infant's and All Other 147,902 149,968 140,681 





points out that the sweater was not a 
G. |. garment during World War No. 1. 

The proportion of Government busi- 
ness in outerwear has been increasing. 
but is not yet so large as in other 
fields. Principal restriction on civilian 
goods has come through limitation on 
This limitation is effective 
only on spinners, but the result is to 
bring into use among knitters further 
adaptations of blended The 
1942-43 winter season was a very active 


use of wool. 


yarns. 


one, since, with fuel shortages, there 
was a large utility buying of sweaters 
Staples 
in men’s wear and “classics” in women’s 
wear have had the call. : 


in many parts of the country. 


Late in March an industry program 
of garment simplification to save labor 
and raw materials was presented by the 
industry to WPB. The plan involved 
limitation on number of styles for fall 
1943. limitation on garment lengths and 
colors, and elimination 
ble) of accessories, trimmings. fancy 
backs, belts. collars, puffed sleeves, and 
in fact of all features that do not con- 


(where possi- 


tribute to the serviceability of the gar- 
ment. In addition to limitation on num- 
ber of colors. there is also a scheme 
of standardization proposed to simplify 
the yarn-dyer’s problem and effect sav- 
ing of his labor and materials. 

The freezing of elastic rubber yarns 
wiped out what had come to be a stand- 
ard item in bathing suit lines. Worsted 
knit swim suits had inherent elasticity 
which made up for lack of rubber yarns, 
and numbers knit of rayon and 
cotton, either as a double 
fabric or with the rayon plated on the 


new 
mercerized 


duced in War Years and in Last 


















Sweater coats for women will con- 
tinue to have style appeal (Photo 
from Woolknit Associates) 


face of the cotton have been devised 
which have successful form-fitting 


features. 


POST-WAR DEVELOPMENTS are, in the 
mind of most knitting executives, pretty 
much guesswork. 
tainty is change. The war’s conclusion 
will find stocks non-existant in first 
hands and probably scant with jobbers, 


Perhaps the only cer- 


The Army is 
market 


retailers and consumers. 
unlikely to flood the with 
soldier's for the that a 
large standing army will still be re- 


wear reason 
quired and any surplus will be held 
to clothe these men. Lend-Lease and 
private enterprise will strive to clothe 
a devasted world and thus put pressure 
on domestic months, 
if not years, after the main military 
effort is over. 


production for 


The most constructive planning which 
mill 
is the products. 
These principally the yarns 
withheld from civilian use during the 
war. with some refinement in construc- 


executives see for post-war use 


preparation of new 


involve 


tion and finish to meet particular serv- 
needs. Circular hosiery will vie 
with full-fashioned 
Warp-knit 
march to new highs in production. 

Sales executives find 


ice 
for women’s favor. 
fabrics will pick up their 


numerous fea- 
tures of the present sellers’ market de- 
sirable for continuation in post-war, but 
those who are realistic about it expect 
that competition will bring an abandon- 
ment of the easy way and give success 
only to those who adapt themselves to 
the new tempo with service to custom- 
ers and satisfaction to employees. 
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By WILLIAM B. DALL 


Managing Editor, Textile World 


WARTIME CONTROL on yarns set up a 
whole series of problems for the knit- 
ting industry during the last 18 months. 
the solution of which has demonstrated 
again the American ability of success- 
ful adaptation. 

The emergency eliminated silk from 
the civilian field by cutting off its 
source, and the scant available supplies 
frozen for Also 
eliminated civilian use were 
Nylon, the new high-tenacity rayons, 
Vinyon, rubber, etc., since the military 
requirements of these materials over- 


were military use. 


from 


ran the available supplies. 
Yarns still available, but 
regulated quantities, 


only in 

rayon 
combed- 
Actually 
cotton have 
effective 
Carded cotton yarns are still not 
specifically limited, but are difficult to 
obtain even with high priorities. Wool 
yarns are in effect limited by limita- 
tions on the amount of wool available 


include 
(viscose. cupra and acetate). 
cotton, wool, and spun rayon. 
the controls on combed 
been postponed. but will be 


soon. 


to spinners, and spun rayon yarns are 
limited amount 
of staple fiber, All have price ceilings. 

Two years a without silk, 
bathing rubber 
yarns, outerwear wathout free choice of 
woolen or 


circumscribed by the 


rO hosiery 


suits without elastic 
have 


thev are 


worsted yarns would 
seemed a nightmare. Today 
accomplished facts. The substitutes or 
adaptations are doing an excellent job 
for the civilian population. while the 


specialized fibers have gone to war. 


ALLOCATION DETAILS affecting the vari- 
ous available fibers indicate the narrow- 
ness of the scope within which various 
trade branches have had to work. 
Rayon was allocated to knitters al- 
most as soon as silk was frozen. Sup- 
plementary Order M-37 was first 
promulgated in August. 1941. It has 
been amended times. In its 
latest form it allocates 17° of the 
rayon industry’s available viscose and 
cupra yarn to the hosiery trade, and 
others, to be acquired by 


several 


individual 
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concerns in relation to the quantity of 
raw silk and/or Nylon consumed _ by 
them in the first half of 1941. A “hard- 
ship pool” to take care of particular 
needs outside of this routine allotment 
is now given 1% of 1°. As conversion 
of rayon producers to high-tenacity and 
other war types proceeds. less will be 
available for knitters. Of actetate pro- 
duction 6°% is allocated. Hosiery mills 
have been most affected by this status 
since this trade had been consuming 
85° of all the silk imported in recent 
of full-fashioned 


hosiery was made of silk. The change- 


vears. and over 99% 


over to rayon was made fairly gradually 
bales of silk 
continue in 


since all opened were 


allowed to manufacture. 
and, with additions of cotton tops. feet 
and reinforcements. mills made their 
available silk go a long way and carry 
them at least in part over a six-month 
period while rayon was being put into 
the works and handling methods 
brought to an improved state. 

At first the finest deniers were eagerly 
sought as producing sheerer. more silk- 
like hosiery. But these have increased 


in scarcity until 75 den. is now gen- 


Gotham's new "Tow-to-Top" hosiery 
in a show window. It has the appear- 
ance of a high grade lisle stocking. 


Leadership 


erally speaking the finest; 100-150 den. 
the most likely count of which women’s 
hosiery will be made for the duration. 
What 50 den. yarn is available is not 
permitted to be used on coarser than 
51 gauge machines. Underwear mills 
had relatively few problems in turning 
from silk to rayon as the conversion 
had been under way for several years. 
Combed cotton yarns have been in 
such enormous demand for military 
items—twills, poplins, undershirts, etc., 
that limitations on civilian use were 
obviously needed. Order M-155_ per- 
mitted use of 60% of 61s to 90s and 
35% of the coarser counts to be used 
for civilian needs. Effective date for 
these provisions has been postponed 
several times. Apparently priorities are 
taking care of the situation. A deal 
was made this year with British spin- 
ners for special shipments of combed 
yarns earmarked for the hosiery trade 
to be used as reinforcements in rayon 
quantity involved is said to be 
about 300,000 lb. per month. Scarcity 
of combed cotton yarns affects also the 
newly-developed lisle full-fashioned. 
Wool restrictions have been relaxed 
somewhat in recent months. They ap- 
ply to the amount of new wool the spin- 
ner may put into manufacture, whether 
he consumes his own yarn or sells it. 


hosiery 


At present the figures are 30° for wor 


( 


sted system and 5° for woolen fo! 
unrestricted use each quarter, based on 
half of the amount used in the first six 
months of 1941, plus 40° worsted and 
25° which is restricted 
for use in blends with reworked wool 
or other fibers. Adequate supplies o! 
reworks are available for 
blending. Rayon staple, the obvious 
blend for worsted wools, is itself al: 
located, but. reasonable amounts ar 
earmarked for the worsted industry 
Other forms of spun rayon are in use 
in hosiery, underwear and outerwea! 
The newly introduced “tow-to-top” va 
riety has already appeared in ho-ier) 
which vies with the cotton lisle in 
“tweedy” effect. 


be / woolen 


wot slen 


ar! ived 


WHEN “SUBSTITUTION DAY” 
after the freezing of silk, there was lit- 
tle question what yarns would be 
utilized. At first it was more Nylon. 
since that had already proved its su: 
periority to silk and on unrestricted 
terms had beaten silk in the higher 
price brackets. Then with Nylon frozen 
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it was rayon. The viscose and cupram- 
monium types got the first start be- 
cause already tried out; then acetate, 
as difficulties were overcome. 

Before the consumer could receive 
new-type stockings there was 
much experimental operation. Lack of 
elasticity comparable to that of silk or 
Nylon and susceptibility to damage in 
the mechanism of full-fashioned knit- 
ting were two of the prime difficulties. 
Proper twist aided in overcoming the 
first difficulty, while suitable oils and 
sizings overcame the second. When in 
consumer service as a stocking, proper 
twist aided the rayon to resist snagging. 
Reduction of rayon strength when wet. 
made the all-rayon foot rarely com- 
pletely satisfactory, and the cotton re- 
inforced toe and heel was developed. 

\cetate rayon proved an unruly fiber 
on full-fashioned machines. The wiri- 
ness of the yarn resulted in too frequent 
press-offs. This has been surmounted 
by suitable soaking solutions and pre- 
treatment. The lower tensile strength 
of the yarn made it a second choice for 
those who had enough rayon of other 
types. However successful stockings of 
acetate are now on the market, and the 
higher wet/dry strength ratio than the 
regenerated cellulose types gives some 
advantage. Mill men who have worked 
rayon, recommend segregating 
unit lots and making sure that leg and 
foot are made from the same lot since 
differences between lots have 
been known to produce visible differ- 
ences across the ankle of full-fashioned 
nosrery, 


these 


with 


minor 


Utilization of spun rayon in blends 
and otherwise has been the fiber-feature 
of a few half-hose and underwear lines 
and numerous garments. 
have carefully de- 
veloped by spinners to produce a regu- 
lar, even-running yarn. Knitting has 
not been difficult. The change-over has 
been gradual as spun rayon and blended 
yarns had been in growing use before 
the war emergency broke. 

Lack of yarns has 
radically changed the situation in gar- 
hosiery. foundation garments. 
and in some types of underwear and 
bathing suits. In half-hose the knitting 

ribbed tops of maximum elasticity 
is helped retain the popularity of 
old length items. Bathing suits knit 
of worsted yarn have all the form-fitting 
characteristics needed without rubber. 
Suits of rayon and mercerized cotton 
in combination have been developed 
which now almost equal worsted in 
characteristics. New types of 
-\nthetics which have unusual elasticity 
have been introduced, such as Vinyon 
I. which, if sufficiently available, would 
iprove the situation in foundation gar- 
ments and other lines which are almost 


outerwear 


Techniques been 


covered-rubber 


terless 


h} 


those 
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This bathing suit by Jantzen is of 
printed rayon jersey with knit cotton 
lining. It has excellent elastic prop- 
erties though no rubber yarn is used. 


wholly dependent on yarn elasticity. 
Synthetic yarn manufacturers, if un- 
hampered by wartime limitations, could 
turn out fibers with a 
useful characteristics. 
become available as months go by, if 


wide range of 
Some few may 


them- 
after 
the war almost anything may happen 
in new fabrics and useful finishes. The 
latter has started in only a small way 
as applied to knit goods, but obviously, 
shrink-proofing wool, spot-proofing or 
waterproofing 


not using critical materials or 
selves needed for the war effort 


hosiery, Sanitizing un- 
derwear, rain-proofing or mothproofing 
outerwear would add consumer appeal. 

Knitting firms which have a stake in 
consumer satisfaction, have done care- 
ful promotion jobs in the introduction 
of new fibers or changed lines. Par- 
ticularly in the handling of women’s 
rayon hosiery, the consumer has been 
told through numerous channels how to 
take care of the stockings with proper 
laundering and drying. Sales people 
have been educated to talk the merits 
of the new hosiery rather than to play 
it down as a mere wartime makeshift 
as happened too frequently in the early 
part of the change-over. Gradually re- 
turning confidence indicates the value 
of these campaigns. 

Miscellaneous fibers such as mohair, 
rabbit hair, etc., can be adapted to 
yarns which add charm and warmth to 
knit goods. Aralac, soybean fibers, etc., 
are synthetics which perform a similar 
service and which are available despite 
the war. Celanese has developed a 
yarn, of which one of the component 


filaments measures Vgth denier. It is 
eight times finer than silk. 

Government knit goods are for the 
most part being run of yarns with 
which knitters are thoroughly familiar 
such as carded and combed cotton, 
woolen and worsted, merino, and (with 
the advent of WAACS) rayon. One 
novelty, the jute sock, is not regarded 
as having any useful counterpart in 
civilian life. Merino yarns are im- 
portant for soldiers’ part wool hosiery 
and underwear—spinning capacity on 
such yarns is nearly all occupied in 
supplying Army needs. 


AFTER THE WAR, wiien fiber restrictions 
may be lifted. a brave, new world of 
knit goods is likely to evolve. Slow at 
first, because of the probable pressure 
for mere production to fill vacuums at 
home and abroad, the improved ma- 
terials will rise in importance and 
eventually displace some of the previ- 
ous standards, 

In hosiery these improvements will 
for not only will Nylon 
return, but new synthetics, each with 
some particular virtue, will be 


be numerous 


pre- 
sented to the consumer for approval. 
It may be years before the field settles 
down. The principal new fiber will be 
Although lim- 
military use, small lots 
have been experimented with to knit- 
ters’ high satisfaction. Silk will return 
for certain specialized uses, primarily 
because of its probable importance in 
any reparations settlement. One guess 
as to the components of women’s post- 


the high-tenacity rayons. 
ited now to 


war hosiery sets Nylon as accounting 
silk for 25%, and high-ten- 
There will, of 
course, be some cottons, some miscel- 
laneous fibers, and special-purpose items 
including protein fibers, thermoplastics, 
etc. Seamless hosiery of the ultra-fine 
type is expected to run full-fashioned 
a close race, especially when made of 
fine yarns susceptible of preboarding. 
Rubber yarns will return and the new 
elastic synthetics will permit previously 
impossible effects. 

Underwear will doubtless evolve in 
post-war more slowly than hosiery. New 
fibers will be tried out for their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and new 
structions aimed at meeting particular 
conditions of heat, cold, excess mois- 
ture, etc., will come forward. 

Knitted outerwear should be another 
user of the new fibers, picking those 
that add service, comfort and decora- 
tion to the garments. Basicly wool and 
the protein fibers are expected to be the 
outerwear standard. 

New fibers will probably be more 
startlingly and more quickly in evidence 
in knit goods than in the other branches 
of the textile field. 
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Cushion-sole socks, 
mosquito gloves, and 
OD underwear among 
recent developments 


THE CUSHION-SOLE OR JUNGLE SOCK 
is an excellent example of the way in 
which textiles originally developed for 
civilian use are being adapted to meet 
military requirements. Several years 
ago W. B. Davis & Son. Inc., Fort Payne. 
Ala.. brought out a terry sock. This 
sock consisted of an ordinary anklet- 
type sock with yarn loops projecting 
from the outside to terry 
effect. The sock 
developed from the terry sock looks. at 
first like any other sock. as 
shown in Fig. la. When the sock is 


produce a 


present cushion-sole 


glance, 


OCK 


oods 
for Military 


turned inside out. the terry effect ap- 
pears on the high heel. sole. and ring 
tue, as illustrated in Fig. lb. The sock 
is covered in Specification PQD 236B: 
construction data are given in.the ac- 
companying table. 

The cushion-sole sock was __ first 
adopted for use by soldiers in the desert 
and jungle, as it provided excellent pro- 
tection against heat and cold found in 
these regions. Also, as the yarn used 
for the terry stitch is of wool. it absorbs 
perspiration. When knit with every 
stitch. the sock offers 
excellent protection against the infiltra- 
tion of sand. 


course of terry 


Considerable discussion has centered 
about these socks. as it is thought they 
are well suited for wear under 
different service conditions. 


many 
The cush- 
ion sole, it is stated. tends to minimize 
the formation of blisters on the feet 
of soldiers. 

\ttachments are required for knitting 
the terry effect on both automatic and 
non-automatic machines ranging from 
108 to 130 needles. Attached to the 
knitting machine are special cams and 
together with sinkers of different design 
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a, outside appearance; b, inside of the 


on the ring toe, sole, and high heel. 


Purposes 


Sinkers of three 
different sizes are used to produce the 


form the terry stitch. 


loop section, 

This type of sock may be easily made 
by all manufacturers that formerly pro- 
duced the terry sock. Others will have 
to add attachments to their machines. 
As the terry sock formerly produced for 
civilian use had to be knitted inside out, 
no difficulty should be encountered with 
the cushion-sole sock as the terry is on 
the inside. 

The yarn for the terry stitch must be 
all-wool and spun on the worsted sys- 
tem. This stitch must be knitted into 
every course in the high heel, sole, and 
ring toe. The heel and toe may, how- 
ever. be knitted every course or every 
alternate course. When knit every other 
course, a reinforcing yarn must be knit- 
ted with the body yarn in every course. 


SOCKS, LIGHT WOOL, OD. are covered 
in PQD 334. another recent specifica- 
tion. Pertinent data on these socks are 
given in the table. This specification 
that the color of the socks 
match an approved shade of OD No. 9 
which may be obtained by dyeing the 
stock. knitted socks to vield 
a minimum of heather effect 
the cotton and wool, 


requires 


yarn, or 


between 


MOSQUITO GLOVES are a relatively re- 
cent item developed for use by soldiers 
in the 
stand 


tropics, especially those that 


guard duty. These gloves are 
made of canton flannel which is of suff- 
cient thickness to prevent a mosquito 
from penetrating through the glove and 
skin of the 
wristlet 


reaching the wearer. A 
knitted about 4 in. long pro- 
tects the upper part of the hand and 
the wrist. 

These gloves are practically the same 
as work gloves and are comparativels 
simple to manufacture. Construction is 
shown in.Fig. 2, 
The 


thread 


one glove being turned 
flannel must 
count of 66x38 and 
weight 10-oz. per sq. yd. and be dyed 
OD No. 4. The tubing used for the 
wristlet is Ix] circular rib knit. Width 
shall not be than 214 in. and 
weight not less than 12 yd. per |b. 
Tubing is OD No. 4 in color. 
gloves are covered in P.Q.D. 228A 


inside out. cotton 


have a 


less 


hese 


continue to be pro 
througiioul 


UNDERWEAR will 
cured in large quantities 
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the current year. The principal change 
in underwear is that recent specifica- 
tions call for its production in olive 
drab shade. 

Specifications PQD 73A and 74A 
covering undershirts, 25% and 50% 
wool; and drawers, 25% and 50% 
wool, respectively, were discussed in 
the April, 1942, issue of TEXTILE 
Wortp. Recently these two specifica- 

ree tions were amended and reissued as 
the PQD 73B and 74B. The most important 
change was in color from a silver gray 





ade to OD No. 9. The approved shade may 
Drs he obtained by stock, yarn, or piece- 
ave dye methods yielding a minimum con- 
nes. trast or heather effect between the cot- 
for wn and wool, The specifications state 
out. that the garments must show good fast- 
vith ness to laundering and_ perspiration 
on when subjected to tests outlined in Fed- 
eral Specification CCC-T-191. Dyeing 
- be procedures are given in an article on 
SYS- page 104 of this issue. 
into Specialized type of knit underwear. 
and such as are used by the WAAC and — 
ome Nurses’ Corps, are relatively small pro- . —e a es soolteu’ Puleenantie QM Depot 
om curements and have been subject to fre- Fig. 2. Mosquito gloves provided with a long knitted wristlet for use by 
= quent changes. soldiers standing guard duty in the tropics. 
rse. 


id Manufacturing data on Army socks covered by specifications PQD 236B and PQD 334. 


fica- | | Percent 
“—" Number Fiber 
tion Ends Content Nla- Needles 
wks — chine at Ciore 
rn. 9 Specifications Yarns 7 | 2 Diam- Needles F each 
i. z/z 5 | 5 eter $ side 
ield = = 3 2 = 
een Sie = ~ ~ 
PDO236-B. 
Class A | 1/20 to 1/26 wstd. 3h 108 to 130 
- Sub-class merino ; 
lers Sub-class 2.| merino 
that ; 
are lass B | 1/10 to 1,11 wstd. ; OD#9 33 108 to lito 17 
ufh- Sub-class 1.| merino 
ito Sub-class 2.) merino 
and —— 
A lass C OD #9 | 3s L08 to LLto 17 
; Sub-class end wool, 1 end comb cotton. | 
a Sub-class 2.} 1 end wool, 1 end carded cotton! 
ant 
lass D. ..| 1/20 to 1/26 wstd., 13/1 to 18/1 
ime COUOR..... OD#9 | os 108 to L: lito 17 
vely sub-class 1.| 1 end wool, 1 end comb cotton 1 of 2 ply | 
1 is Sub-class 2. end wool, 1 end carded cotton| 1 of 2 ply | 
ned j : | 
ust lass | Bradford-spun core 
and 1,20 to 1/26. | | OD#9 ‘ | | 3 33 L08 to 1: lito 17 
ved . 
the lass F, Bradford-spun core 
1/10 to 1/14. ; OD9 5 34 108 to 1: lt to 17 
dth 
and POD334 
lb. Class A 2 ends 1/30 wstd. or 20, 1 cotton) OD#9 ; 50 | 50) 33 to 33 | 156 to 176 
ese Class B 115 wstd. or 10/1 cotton... . .| OD#9 00 | 50) 33 to 3} | 156 to 176 
Class C | 1 end 1/30 wstd. and | end 20/1) 
cotton:....... fet OD#9 2 50 | 50 | 33 to 32] 156 to 176 
r0- Class D 1 end 1/30 wstd., | end 20 1) 


eal cotton OD#9 | 1 of 2 ply 50 | 50 34 to 32 | 156 to 176] 25 : 
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Vat Dyeing 
OD Army Underwear 


ANNUAL 


CIUttiNg 
Section 


Soldiers in the theater of operations fre- 
quently wash their underwear and then 
hang it on bushes or spread it on the 
ground to dry. To reduce the visibility 
of the garments, so they cannot readily 
be seen from enemy planes, the Army is 
now calling for underwear dyed an olive 
drab color. The following article describes 
in detail procedures for vat dyeing knitted 
fabrics, yarns, and raw stock, and woven 
fabrics for shorts to meet the latest speci- 
fications. Owing to the importance and 
timeliness of this article, we shall be glad 
to furnish reprints of it to any textile mills 
requesting them. 


By O. W. CLARK 


chnical Service Dept. 
Calco Chemica! Div., American Cyanamid Co., 
OD KNITTED UNDERSHIRT FABRIC covy- 
ered by Specification PQD344 can be 
manufactured from yarn dyed in the 
raw stock or in the yarn form, or it can 
be dyed in the piece. 


Procedure for Vat Dyeing Knitted 
Fabric. The tubular knitted fabric is 
dyed on the common type of rope dye- 
ing equipmen: known in the trade as 
reel machines, dyebecks, or 
machines are not 


boxes. 
designed to 
cope with the normal requirements of 
vat dyeing. and therefore the selection 
of dyes and procedure must conform to 
the limitations of the available equip- 
ment. The following formulas apply to 
100 Ib. of fabric dyed in 240 gal. of 
liquor. 


0.D. No. 9—M-103 Group A Dyes 
Vat Khaki 2G Paste 3 |b. 
Vat Olive R Paste 3 |b. 
Vat Brown R Paste 12 oz. 
Caustic soda flakes 5 |b. 
Sodium hydrosulphite 1 Ib. 
Stock Vat: 20 gal. at 140°F. 

The dyebath is prepared at 60°F. with: 
Caustic soda flakes 10 Ib. 
Sodium hydrosulphite 10 |b. 
Synthetic detergent 2 oz. 
Water 220 gal. 

The scoured and well-wet-out fabric 
is entered into the dyebath at 60°F. The 
reduced stock vat is added to the dye- 


These 


104 


bath in 4 portions, allowing a 5-min. 
interval after each addition. The steam 
valve is then opened and the tempera- 
ture raised to 140°F. There is then 
added in 4 portions, allowing a 5-min. 
interval after each addition, a total of 
30 lb. of common salt. 

The cold-water valve is opened and 
the dyed fabric is rinsed in the overflow- 
ing dyebath with a copious flow of cold 
water until neutral to Clayton Yellow 
paper. 

One pint of 100-volume peroxide is 
then added to the bath, followed after 


5 min. by 1 qt. of concentrated sulphuric 


acid. and the fabric is run for 10 min. 
at 120°F. A fresh bath is prepared con- 
taining 5 lb. of soda ash, and the fabric 
is run for 5 min., after which there is 
added 2 lb. of soap flakes. The tempera- 
ture is raised to the boil and the cloth 
soaped 20 min. at the boil. Rinsing in 
warm water completes the process. 

Notes: (1) Starting the dyeing proc- 
ess at the low temperature of 60°F. pro- 
motes level dyeing, as the dye exhausts 
more slowly at this temperature than at 
higher temperatures. (2) In order to se- 
cure the true shade and fastness of dye- 
ings containing Vat Khaki, it is advis- 
able to acidify between oxidation and 
soaping. (3) The thorough soaping of 
vat dyeings at the boil is necessary in 
yrder to produce the maximum inherent 
fastness of the dyes. (4) Shade O.D. 
No. 9 may also be produced by the fol- 
lowing alternative formulas: 
Vat Olive R Paste 9 |b. 
Vat Yellow PR Dbl. Paste 1 Ib. 13 
Vat Flaming Orange 2R Paste 6} 

or 
Vat Olive R Paste ; 
Vat Yellow G Dbl. Paste . 1} 
Vat Orange 4R Paste 63 
or 

Vat Grey RD Paste 2 lb. 94 oz. 
Vat Golden Orange GD Paste 3 lb. 13 oz. 
Vat Flaming Orange 2R Paste 6} oz. 

The latter formula using all M-103 
Group B dyes is not so fast to chlorine 
as the preceding formulas. 


Procedure for Dyeing O.D. No. 9 on 
Packages. The yarn is wet out for 10 
min. at 140°F. with 0.2 oz. per gal. 
freshly dissolved glue and 0.3 oz. per 
gal. soluble pine oil. 


There is then added: 
Vat Khaki 2G Paste 


Vat Olive R Paste 1.5% 
Vat Brown R Paste 1.0% 

The dye is circulated for 10 min. at 
140°F. and there is then added 1.5 oz. 
per gal. caustic soda flakes and 0.5 oz. 
per gal. sodium hydrosulphite. 

After dyeing has proceeded for 2) 
min. at 140°F., there is added in two 
portions 5 min. apart, a total of 2 oz. 
per gal. of common salt. Five minutes 
after the second salt addition, the cold 
water supply is turned on and the pack: 
ages are rinsed inside out, top washing 
to the sewer until neutral to Clayton 
Yellow Paper. The rinsing is then 
stopped and there is added 0.1 oz. per 
gal. of 100-volume hydrogen peroxide. 
After oxidizing 5 min. at 120°F., there 
is added 0.15 oz. per gal. of sulphuric 
acid. The acid bath is circulated for 1( 
min. at 120°F. and is then drained. The 
packages are rinsed 10 min. in running 
water, and the bath is then drained to 
the sewer. 

A fresh bath is prepared with 0.2 o 
per gal. of soda ash and 0.2 oz. per gal. 
of soap flakes. The packages are after: 
treated in this bath for 20 min. at 
200°F. and the bath is then drained 
Rinsing twice at 200°F. completes the 
process. 

Notes: (1) Dyeing of the yarn in 
package form with sufficient levelnes: 
to be suitable for knitted fabrics i: 
aided by the use of glue and solubl 
pine oi! as leveling assistants and }y 
the use of the pigment method. Thes 
assistants also promote the production 
of clean dyeings. (2) Use of an unust 
ally high concentration of caustic soda 
in the dyebath is advisable when dyein: 
combinations containing Vat Khaki i 
order to overcome the inherent inst: 
bility of the leuco compound. With some 
commercial brands of Vat Khaki, ! 
may also be necessary to use a hig! 
caustic concentration in order to secu! 
the true shade and maximum cole! 
vield. (3) The chemical concentration 
have been expressed in ounces per ga! 
lon rather than in percentage becaus 
various types of package dyeing equi)’ 
ment in common use possess varyilg 
yarn to dye bath ratios, ranging from 
1:4 to 1:15. 


Procedure for Dyeing O.D. No. 9 ™ 
Cotton Raw Stock—Pigment Method— 
M-103 Group A Dyes. Wet out the stock 
at 140°F. with: 0.3 0z. per gal. soluble 
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pine oil and 0.2 oz. per gal. freshly dis- 
solved glue and add: 


Vat Khaki 2G Paste 4.0% 
Vat Olive R Paste 1.5% 
Vat Brown R Paste 0.5% 


Circulate the pigment dispersion 15 
min. at 140°F. Then add 1.0 oz. per gal. 
caustic soda and 0.5 oz. per gal. sodium 
hydrosulphite. Circulate 15 min. at 
140°F. and then add in two portions 10 
min. apart a total of 2 oz. per gal. of 
common salt. Ten minutes after the last 
salt addition, turn on the cold water 
supply and rinse until neutral to Clay- 
ton Yellow Paper. 

Then add 0.1 oz. per gal. 100-volume 
hydrogen peroxide. Circulate 10 min. at 
120°F. and then add 0.15 oz. per gal. 
sulphuric acid. Circulate 10 min. at 
120°F. Rinse 20 min. and then add 0.1 
oz. per gal. soda ash and 0.1 oz. per gal. 
synthetic detergent. Aftertreat 20 min. 
at 200°F. Rinse 20 min. and then add 
0.75 oz. per gal. common salt. Circulate 
10 min. and then unload the stock from 
this bath. 

Notes: (1) Since too high a concen- 
tration of caustic soda adversely affects 
the suitability of the fiber for subse- 
quent manufacturing processes, it is 
necessary to select a brand of Vat Khaki 
which will reduce and dye properly 
with a moderate amount of alkali. If 
such a brand of Vat Khaki is not at 
hand, then it is necessary to dye by 
the reduced rather than by the pig- 
ment that case, the Vat 
Khaki stock vat should be prepared 
with: 

Vat Khaki 


Caustic 


process. In 


8 oz. per gal. 
4 oz. per gal. 
1 oz. per gal. 


soda 


Sodium hydrosulphite 


Procedure for Dyeing O.D. No. 9 on 
Cotton Raw Stock—Reduced Method— 
M-103 Group B Dyes. Prepare stock vat 
as follows: 


Stock Vat-—-Per 1000 lb. of Raw Stock 
Vat Dark Blue BO Paste 7 lb. 13 oz. 
Vat Yellow PR Dbl. Paste 10 lb. 


Vat Golden Orange GD Paste 13 lb. 

Caustic soda 20 Ib. 

Sodium hydrosulphite 10 Ib. 
80 gal. at 140°F. 


Dyebath 
Glue aa eae 
Caustic soda. 20 |b. 
Sodium hydrosulphite 20 Ib. 


800 gal. at 100°F. 


he dyebath is circulated through the 
previously wet out stock for 10 min. 
and then the stock vat is added and cir- 
culated for 10 min. at 100°F. The tem- 
perature is raised to 140°F., continuing 
the circulation. The dyeing is then 
rinsed until neutral to Clayton Yellow 
Paper. There is then added 10 Ib. 100- 
volume hydrogen peroxide. This bath 
is circulated for 10 min., raising the 
lemperature to 120°F. Then 0.1 oz. per 
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gal. synthetic detergent is added. The 
temperature is raised to 200°F. and the 
dyeing is aftertreated for 20 min. The 
dyeing is rinsed for 10 min. and there 
is then added 50 lb. common salt. This 
bath is circulated for 10 min. and the 
dyed stock is unloaded from this bath. 


SHORTS The woven broadcloth or mus- 
lin used for the manufacture of shorts 
covered by Specification PQD6-188B can 
be dyed on the continuous range by the 
reduced method or by the pad-pigment 
jig-reduction method. The continuous 
range method is popular, because it 
produces a uniform shade throughout a 
large yardage with a low manpower re- 
quirement and at a low cost. 


Procedure for Dyeing Woven Fabrics 
by Continuous Range Method. Follow- 
ing are typical continuous range form- 
ulas: 

Padder Formulas for 80 x 80 Plain Cloth 
Vat Khaki 2G Paste 6.0 oz. per gal. 
Vat Olive R Paste . 3.5 oz. per gal. 
Vat Brown R Paste 3.0 oz. per gal. 

or 
Vat Grey RD Paste oz. per gal 


») => 
Vat Orange RRTD Paste. 1.5 oz. per gal. 
Vat Yellow PR Dbl Paste. 1.9 oz. per gal. 


Padder Formulas for Mercerized Broadcloth 


Vat Khaki 2G Paste 3.6 oz per gal. 
Vat Olive R Paste... 2.0 oz. per gal. 
Vat Brown R Paste 1.8 oz. per gal. 
or 

Vat Grey RD Paste... 1.8 oz. per gal 
Vat Golden Orange GD 

Paste 1.6 oz. per gal 
Vat Flaming Orange 2R 

Paste 0.57 oz. per gal. 


The cloth is padded through the re- 
duced dye and then enters the open- 
width range consisting of a booster box 
followed by rinsing, oxidation, and soap- 
ing boxes. Since the size of the booster 
box and the other features of the ma- 
chines vary widely in different plants, 
it is not possible to give exact formulas 
and the above formulas are therefore 
illustrative rather than specific. 

Usually the padding liquor contains 
from 1 to 2 oz. of caustic and hydro 
per gal. plus a small amount of 
foam-controlling and__penetration-as- 
sisting agent. The booster box usually 
contains from 144 to % oz. of caustic 
and hydro per gal. plus a small amount 
of reduced dye which compensates for 
the slight tendency of the dye to bleed 
out of the padded cloth. Common salt 
is often added to reduce the tendency of 
padder dye to bleed into the booster 
box. 

The speed of the cloth through the 
machine varies from 60 to 160 yd. per 
min. in different plants. 


Procedure for Dyeing Woven Fabrics 
by Pad-Pigment Jig-Reduction Method. 


Following are typical pad-pigment jig- 
reduction formulas: 


Padder Formulas for 80 x 80 Plain Cloth 
Vat Khaki 2G Paste 
Vat Olive R Paste 
Vat Brown R Paste 


10.0 oz. per gal. 

3.5 oz per gal. 

1.7 oz. per gal. 
or 

Vat Olive R Paste 12.0 oz. per gal. 

Vat Brown R Paste 0.8 oz. per gal. 

Vat Yellow PR Dbl. Paste 1.7 oz. per gal. 
or 

Vat Grey RD Paste 

Vat Orange GD Paste 

Vat Flaming Orange 2R 

Paste 


Padder 


6.64 oz. per gal. 
4.78 oz. per gal. 
0.80 oz. per gal. 


Formulas for Mercerized 
Broadcloth 


Vat Khaki 2G 8.7 oz. per gal. 

Vat Olive R 3.6 oz. per gal. 

Vat Brown R 1.8 oz. per gal. 
or 


Vat Grey RD Paste 

Vat Orange GD Paste 

Vat Flaming Orange 2R 
Paste 


4.66 oz. per gal. 
3.33 oz. per gal. 


0.70 oz. per gal. 


The cloth is padded through the dye 
dispersion and the rolls are transferred 
to the jig and reduced 6 ends in 10 lb. 
caustic soda and 6 lb. sodium hydro- 
sulphite to 80 gal. The dyeing is then 
rinsed for 2 to 4 ends in running cold 
water and is then oxidized for 2 to 4 
ends in 2 lb. sodium bichromate and | 
gal. 84% acetic acid to 40 gal. or in 8 
oz. Textone and 8 lb. sodium bicarbon- 
ate to 40 gal. or 1 qt. 100-volume hydro- 
gen peroxide and 1 gal. 84% acetic 
acid to 40 gal. The dyeings are rinsed 
and then aftertreated 6 ends in a gently 
boiling bath containing 3 lb. soda ash 
and 3 lb. soap flakes to 100 gal. Rins- 
ing completes the dyeing process. 


Procedure for Dyeing 80 x 80 Fabric 
by Jig Method. It is not advisable to 
dye the mercerized broadcloth on the 
jig by the reduced method, but the 80 x 
80 cloth can be dyed on the jig. The dye- 
bath for a 1,000-yd., 250-lb. roll is pre- 
pared with: 


Caustic soda 10 Ib. 
Sodium hydrosulphite 5 lb. 
Vat Khaki 2G Paste 16 Ib. 
Vat Olive R Paste 4 |b. 8 oz 
Vat Brown R Paste 2 |b. 8 oz. 
Freshly dissolved glue 2 |b. 
Soluble pine oil 3 lb. 


80 gal. at 140°F. 


The dye is reduced for 10 min. with 
the above chemicals in 40 gal. of water 
and the bath is then made to 80 gal. 
The dry cloth is entered into the bath 
and given 6 ends at 140°F., adding 1 lb. 
of hydrosulphite at the start of the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th ends, and 5 lb. of common 
salt at the start of the 5th and 6th ends 
on the jig. 

The dyed cloth is then rinsed, oxi- 
dized, and soaped, as described for the 
pad-pigment method. 
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pee eet REJECTIONS OF KNIT GOODS by the knitted fabrics such defects as poor 
CMItting Army was discussed in some detail in cutting, poor sewing, holes, mends, im- \ 
. the Annual Knitting Section of the properly attached parts, etc., are cited \\ 
beCCHOnN \pril, 1942, issue of Texte Wortp. as numerous reasons for rejections. Vy 
At that time it was stated that one of Illustrated below are a number of de- 
the reasons why the Army rejects knit fects which are being found currently 
goods is that the mills do not properly in military fabrics. All photographs J 
inspect the goods before shipment. On were furnished by Photo Section, Phila. 
carments which are cut and sewn from delphia Quartermaster Depot. 
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IN LESS THAN A YEAR, manufacture of 
etate rayon full-fashioned hosiery has 
emerged from the experimental stage to 
1 point where sale of acetate 
hosiery yarn by one producer amounts 
100.000 
a month, and other producers are sup- 
plying additional quantities of acetate 
Among 
the properties cited for acetate rayon 
hosiery are that it hugs the ankle. clings 


rayon 


to the equivalent of doz. pr. 


rayon yarn to hosiery mills. 


to the leg. and does not stretch or bag 
at the knee: it can be easily washed in 
lukewarm. water. and quickly 
dried: it is not affected by perspira- 


sudsy 


in leg or foot: 


Most of the 


tion; it will not elongate 


and it resists snagging. 


problems originally encountered — in 
throwing acetate rayon yarns. and in 
knitting. dyeing. and finishing — the 
hosiery have been overcome. As _ yet. 


however, these processes are not stand- 
ardized and the procedures employed 
lifer considerably in different mills. 

Generally. high-luster acetate yarns 
knitting full-fashioned 
Some typical constructions are 


ire used for 
osiery. 
-den., 45-gage, with cotton reinforced 
foot and Nylon reinforced toe: and 55- 
den., 51-gage with Nylon reinforced toe. 
{ recent innovation is a “two-thread” 
from. two 
make a 


ends of 
60-den. 


made 
combined to 
knitting yarn, 
Throwsters and knitting mills with 
throwing equipment are fast developing 
new methods for handling. acetate hos- 


construction 
30-den. 


lery yarns. Some plants are soaking 
the yarn with solvent-soluble or water- 
“luble waxes to set the twist and pro- 
tect the yarns in the throwing and knit- 
Chief difficulty in uni- 
iorm sizing is the fact that size produc- 
‘rs cannot always supply the same size 
because they must use substitutes for 
critical oils or 


ing processes. 


waxes. One yarn pro- 
lucer recommends that, to prevent yarn 
lamaze, its yarn be thrown without 
the use of a flyer. When processing 
yarns without size, the yarn is twisted 
ry, steamed to set the twist, and oil is 
idded at the coning operation to protect 
‘le yarn in knitting. 

Uniike viscose rayon, acetate rayon 

run moist on the knitting machine by 


WORLE APRIL 


oO 
i 


Handling Acetate Rayon 


in Full-Fashioned Mills 


passing it over a wet felt or through a 
water trough. Knitting moist improves 
the stitch and eliminates cloudiness in 
the fabric. One mill using Celanese 
brand acetate has found it ad- 
vantageous to pass the yarn under one 
rod, rather than 


rayon 


the usual three rods 
for silk. in order to prevent the yarn 
from becoming too wet: it is probable 
that this would be advantageous with 
other brands of acetate rayon. 

Some experimenting is required to 
adjust the knitting machine to the par- 
ticular acetate yarn used. Knitting ma- 
chines must be kept clean and in good 
condition for best results. Acetate yarns 
can be knitted at the same speed as 
viscose rayon. However. some mills. 
when starting on acetate rayon, have 
found it advisable to reduce the speed 
of the machines and gradually increase 
the speed as the operators become more 
proficient. 


knit 


sion. 


To produce a good. stitch. 
minimum amount of ten- 
Proper coursing is essential: at 


with a 


first the tendency was to have too many 
which harsh fabric. 
Mixing lots of acetate rayon must be 


courses. gives a 
avoided. as different lots may vary in 
their physical and dyeing properties. 
Preboarding of acetate rayon hosiery 
sets the stitch and frees the stockings 








c 
& . 
e 


Stockings made from acetate rayon 
hug the ankles; do not bag at the 
knees. 


The time 
and temperature for preboarding vary 


from creases and wrinkles. 


slightly. depending on the type of pre- 
hoarding equipment and mill prefer- 
\ temperature of 200° F. for 
2 to 3 min. (with steam pressure of 5 
lb.) is considered suitable. One mill 
sets the temperature at 180° F.. which 
increases to 208° F. after the door of 
the machine is closed. 


ences, 


The stockings 
are preboarded for s min.. taken wet 
from the machine, and hung by the toes 
in a drving cabinet until 
high a 


dry. Too 


preboarding temperature will 
damage the yarn. but this mill has not 
noted any appreciable yarn 
strength at 208° F.. Other mills allow 
the stocking to dry on the preboarding 
forms after the steam is shut off. 
Scouring and 
usually recommended are 160 to 165 


loss in 


dyeing temperatures 


F. In many plants. however. dyeing is 
carried out at 170 to 180° F.. and in at 
least one plant at 200° F. Raising 
the scouring temperatures, or final 
hoarding temperature, over the pre- 


hoarding temperature results in a loss 
of the preboarding effects. Temperature 
of baths following a hot-bath operation. 
such as scouring or dyeing. must be re- 
duced gradually by slowly running cold 
into the machine while it is 
running and before the bath is 
dropped: otherwise wrinkles may be set 
in the hosiery. 


water 


Dye nets and dyeing machines must 
not be overloaded. Also, not more than 
one layer of stockings should be packed 
wet in boxes or allowed to stand in 
the extractor. 

Dveing is carried out by the one- 


bath, split-bath. or two-bath method. 
using regular acetate rayon dyes and 
suitable Direct 


colors are employed for the cotton 


dyeing assistants. 
In scouring and dye- 
ing, excess alkalinity must be avoided. 
The same general types of finishes are 


reinforcements. 


employed on acetate rayon hosiery as on 


viscose rayon hosiery. Use of too 
much gum or softener should be 
avoided, as an excessive amount may 
cause difficulty in the final boarding 


operation and impart an undesirable 
hand to the fabric. As a rule. a de- 
lustering agent is employed in conjunc- 
tion with the other finishing compounds. 

After extracting. the stockings are 
given a final boarding at a temperature 


of 170 to 180° F. 
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Hosiery and underwear 
mills adopt Training 
Within Industry Plan 
and other measures for 
solving manpower 
problem. 


By HAROLD E. REED 


Assistant Editor, Textile World 


MANPOWER constitutes one of the two 
major problems that the knit goods in- 
dustry must solve if it is to continue to 
operate efficiently. Yarn supply is No. 1 
problem of the industry. Manpower is 
problem No. 2, and the shortage of 
skilled labor steadily is growing more 
acute. For this reason job operations 
and methods of training must be stream- 
lined. Too great a period of time is lost 
in training learners under the old sys- 
tems followed when large numbers of 
skilled help were available. 

The full-fashioned 
is perhaps the hardest hit of the vari- 


hosiery industry 
ous branches. The only claim it can 
make to war work is that it has several 
contracts for hosiery for WAACS and 
WAVES. Those plants located near war 
production centers. if their wages have 
been high and the employment 
steady. have lost many workers to bet- 
ter-paying wal Mills located in 
agricultural districts away from indus- 
try, especially in the South, have been 
drawing their supply of labor from the 
women on the farms. Today the men of 
the household are drawing higher wages 
and the women are reluctant to work 
because sufficient funds are earned. 

To a certain extent the same condi- 
tions apply to the circular-knit hosiery 
industry. However. the circular indus- 
try is better able to hold its workers be- 
cause it has numerous war contracts 
and is able to obtain deferments for 
some of its essential employees. The 
same holds true for the circular-knit 
underwear division. 

Prospective employees may be drawn 


not 


jobs. 
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Training New 
Knitting Employees 


from two classes. First. there are older 
men; although not so good knitters as 
young men, they are reliable. Second, 
women and girls may be trained. They 
learn rapidly and make good workers. 
Geographic location of the plant must 
be considered and a survey made of 
available supply of labor in each of 
these groups. 

Case histories describing how several 
different plants of various sizes, have 
overcome the problem of training labor 
are offered as a guide to those knitting 
mills now facing the training problem. 


FULL-FASHIONED INDUSTRY —Berkshire 
Knitting Mills is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the way in which a large full- 
fashioned hosiery plant may solve its 
training problems. A training school 
for learners has always been conducted 
at Berkshire. 
have been trained for all jobs, from 
topping and legging to work about the 


Prospective employees 


dyehouse. 

Entry of this country into the war 
many workers, especially 
men away from the mill. Wyo- 
is located close to large defense 
centers. The steel mills at Bethlehem 
and the ship yards of Philadelphia are 
close by, but thanks to 
steady work, not many 


has drawn 
vounger 


missing 


good wages and 
men left for de- 


fense jobs. Most were taken by the 
draft. 

Berkshires’ war program consists of 
using men as leggers and footers. As 


the men holding these positions leave 
for the armed forces they are replaced 
by older men. Helpers, who were for- 
Girls are 
also being used as cleaners and sweep- 
ers and even for cleaning dye vats, and 
with excellent results. 

\ slight relaxation in stringent edu- 
cational requirements of learners is a 
direct result of the war. Careful selec- 
tion of prospective employees is made 
by the employment office, and such con- 
sideration as height, eyesight, mental 
and tempermental requirements of the 
job are kept in mind during the inter- 
view. Toppers and helpers must be at 
least 5 ft.. 4 in. in height, whereas 
shorter girls can be used in the looping 
and mending departments. The tallest 
girls are used in the pairing and pack- 
ing departments. 

The applicant if hired, is sent to the 
training school, where carefully selected 


merly boys, are now girls. 





personnel take charge. Training is co 
ducted in different parts of the plant 
For example, tables for topping learner 
are set up to one side of the regula 
toppers. A number of knitting frame 
are designated for legger learners, et 

TWI has proved to be of great assis) 
ance at Berkshire. The Training Withi 
Industry division of the War Manpowe 
Commission conducted job trainin§y 
courses. About 80 persons enrolled fe 
the course. A number of key executive 
along with the staff of the trainin 
school made up the classes. The execu: 
tives reported that whereas the cours 
was very simple, it was of great assis: 
ance because it acted as a check. Tha 
is, it raised the question, “Are my in: 
structions clear?” Consequently, direc 
benefit from the course was obtained }y 
key executives, because they are noi 
more careful in giving instructions | 
their assistants and take greater pain 
to describe in a clear, concise manne 
how the work is to be done. 

A girl hired as a topper first lear 

























how to crease a heel and then how! 
top. The four-point program of TWI i 





followed. First, the girl is put at eas 
by the instructor so she will be read 
to learn. Second, the instructor demor- 
strates the job and stresses the key 
points; each step of the topping oper: 
tion is taken, one at a time, until a 
points are clear. Third, the girl is per 
mitted to top under guidance of th 
instructor, who corrects all error 
Fourth, the girl tops without close guid: 
ance to gain experience. The instructo, 
however, keeps close watch to corret! 
all errors. The girl is shown, as a pat 
of her training, how the foot is forme 
following topping so she has a bette! 
understanding of why her operation * 
of importance. 

All tops of learners are _ inspected 
carefully and, if perfect, are sent to tlt 
footer along with tops produced on tht 
regular production line. In this mannet. 
part of the cost of training is carrie! 
by the normal operation processes. 

Girls hired as machine helpers hav 
a longer course of training to col 
plete. They first, under the instructi0! 
of an instructor, learn how to clean 
knitting machine. They may spend on 
or two weeks on this first operation 4 
before the period is up the supe! 
tendent knows whether the student! 
suited for the work. If not suited, ! 
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employee is transferred to some other 
work better suited for her temperament. 
Straightening needles is the next sub- 
ect taught. Special desks are pro- 
vided and about seven days under the 
cuidance of a teacher will permit the 
prospective helper to straighten knit- 
ting needles. Next, topping is taught 
and following comes instruction in the 
operation and the duties of a helper 
about a knitting machine. A helper, of 
normal intelligence, may be trained, 
using this system. in about 3 to 4 weeks. 
An example of how another full-fash- 
oned hosiery mill has attempted to 
solve its problem of obtaining replace- 
ments is illustrated in the following ex- 
periences. This plant is of medium size 


sand located in the center of a war pro- 


duction area. Because they have always 
paid high wages and given steady work, 
only a few of their workers left for war 
jobs. Their problem is that of obtain- 
ng toppers and seamers. 

Prospective employees have, in the 
past. been obtained through advertising 
in the newspapers. A definite system of 
training has been established and as the 
plant is only of medium size and the 
learners limited, the floor 
lady does the training. A training sys- 
tem of this nature is of great value as it 
assures the management that the learner 
will receive attention and will join the 
production line in several weeks. Train- 
the the 
learner can become proficient, the less 


number of 


ng is expensive and sooner 


the production record of the room will 





g, and permitted to practice. 


n of the training cost. 


nD 
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suffer. 


morale, as it permits her to earn in- 


Also, it improves the learner’s 


creased wages. 
A topping learner is given her own 


head and is shown by the floor lady 
how to top. Defects are pointed out and 
her progress carefully watched. Afte1 


about two weeks of supervised topping 
the girl is placed on the production 
line and works in cooperation with a 
skilled worker until she gains sufficient 
speed and skill. Seamers are trained in 
practically the same manner. 

\ small full-fashioned plant located 
in the country away from all industry 
serves as another example. This plant. 
incidentally, is equipped with automatic 
machines and consequently does not re- 
quire toppers. A plentiful supply of 
farm labor has always existed, and high 
wages paid and steady work provided 
by the plant have minimized the turn- 
over in labor. Men and women work 
well together. Girls in some instances, 
serve as knitters. All help in this plant 
was originally drawn from the farms 
and trained. Although the initial proc- 
ess of training the entire help of a 
mill is costly and slow, it has, to date, 
proved profitable because of reliability 
and an extremely low rate of turnover. 
Whatever training of new workers re- 
quired in such a plant may well be con- 
ducted by one of the skilled workers or 
the person in charge of the room. 


CIRCULAR HOSIERY INDUSTRY \s 


pointed out above, the manpower prob- 


Photo courtesy of Berkshire Knitting Mills 


earner in full-fashioned hosiery mill is given her own head, instructed in 
. Her work should be inspected and run 
tooter along with tops from the production line so as to absorb a 





lem of the circular hosiery industry is 
not so serious as that found in the full- 
fashioned division. Training of ma- 
chinery operators is much simpler as 
the machines are not so complicated and 
most of the machines are of a much 
coarser gauge. Machine fixers may best 
be trained, as suggested in the March 
TextitE Wortp, by training 
those employees that have had some 


issue of 


knitting experience or that were for- 
merly knitters. 
UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY — The under- 


wear knitters, although operating par- 
tially on Government contracts, 
felt the need of knitters to replace those 
drafted. Under present conditions it is 


have 


imperative that a sufficient supply of 
knitters be available to permit fulfill- 
ment of contracts. 

It is impossible to find skilled knit- 
ters; hence each plant must embark 
upon its own training program. Apex 
Knitted Fabrics. Inc.. has established 
such a plan. 

This plant is located in a metro- 
politan district. Although it has found 
that young men make the best knitting 
operatives, it is practically impossible 
to obtain them for training. Young 
people, under present conditions, take 
an independent attitude and_ if 
find the work difficult or not to their 
taste, leave for the ship vards and other 
war plants. 


they 


As a result, older men are being em- 
ployed with 
these men had or still have small busi- 
welcome the 


good success. Some of 
nesses of their own and 
opportunity to earn good wages. fre- 
quently to use them to assist in carry- 
ing their enterprise along under existing 
conditions. Such are steady 
workers. 

It was found at Apex that men hired 
as learners did not learn rapidly when 
placed with an experienced knitter. 
Sometimes the knitter was not apt at 
teaching and frequently he was more 


men 


concerned about his own production to 
give the required time to the learner. 
A system was evolved whereby classes 
of about 5 learners were taught by the 
night superintendent. The night man 
had the required time and understood 
the principles of teaching. 

Each learner is shown how to operate 
the machine and instructed in the de- 
fects that such machines produce. A 
careful check is made to correct all 
errors made by learners. As the learners 
advance their wages are increased, thus 
giving an added _ incentive. 
may be trained by this system so they 
are capable of working in the produc- 
tion line in from two weeks to 
months, depending upon the type of 
machine and the difficulty encountered 
in operation. 


Learners 


two 
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By C. W. BENDIGO 


SOAKING AND AFTER TREATMENT. 
two of the most difficult items to develop 


in throwing rayon for hosiery, are rap- 
idly becoming standardized. A great 
deal of improvising has been necessary, 
and each plant has been obliged to 
work out its own details. but, in gen- 
eral, they followed definite lines. 

The yarn and put-up supplied has 
often not been in accordance with the 
wishes of the throwsters and has dic- 
tated, to a large degree. the method of 
processing. When viscose process skeins 
were supplied. the procedure could fol- 
low that formerly used on silk, but for 
two major changes—different 
and no doubling. At first. 
of silk soaking oils were used on ray- 


soaking 
inventories 


ons, mainly to dispose of them. but it 


was recognized that they were not en- 
These silk oils served as 
gap until 
be found. 

One of the first major problems en- 


skein 


yarn was that of drving. Few pure silk 


tirely suited, 


a stop special materials 


could 
countered when throwing from 
throwsters had the forced drying equip- 
ment necessary or the space and stock 


needed for air drying. Consequently, 
three things happened: Some throw- 
sters ran their varn wet, to the horror 
of conventional rayon technicians: oth- 


ers decided not to soak their yarns at 
all and were plagued with broken fila- 
ments, ends down. and low maximum 
turns; the third group. which is now 
the largest. turned to solvent soaking, 
and it in this field that the 


most outstanding work has been done. 


has been 


Solvent soluble waxes were first to be 
widely accepted and most of the devel- 
been in the direction of 
this soaking. 
Prior to the general use of rayon for 


opment has 
refinements for type of 
women’s hosiery, waxes had not been 
for treating this yarn 
Consequently there has 
experimenting and, to a 
large extent, trial and error. 


used generally 
for throwing. 


been much 


SOLVENT SOLUBLE WAXES initially pre- 
sented a distinct problem in handling. 
since the solvents were flammable. They 
were often objectionable in odor and 
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mildly toxic. This problem has been 
partially overcome by the adoption of 
petroleum solvents with higher flash 
points and so refined as to be virtually 
odorless. In general, they evaporate 
more slowly, but are still much faster 
than water. However. they are unsuited 
for aftertreating. as described below. 
There is. at present. a definite trend 
toward using reduced amounts of waxes. 
instead of 10% as 
formerly. has been found to be best. 
This percentage is based on the weight 
of the raw yarn after drying. Another 
trend has been in the direction of in- 


On some types 4. 


corporating a Iubricating oil with the 
wax. but this has been more pronounced 
in the prepara- 


case of water-soluble 


tions than in solvent types. 

It is now clear that soaked yarn is 
generally essential for best results in 
running qualities and the 
higher But. vam is 
shipped the throwster on cones, soaking 


regard to 
twists. when 
is virtually impossible. Some attempts 
have been made to wind skeins from the 
could be soaked but the 


extra handling deteriorated the quality 


cones so they 


of the yarn and added greatly to the 
cost. 

In most instances it has been found 
expedient to mount the cones. as re- 
ceived, on the Duplex. 5B. or other dou- 
bler-twister creels and ring twist the 
single ends. This procedure saves wind- 
The varn could have its twist 
increased on conventional silk up-twist- 


ing Costs. 


ers or could be coned directly from the 
ring-twister bobbins after steaming. At 
times, however, the cone yarn is wound 





Photo courtesy of 


fmerican Viscose Corp, 


Rayon in cake form is being handled 
with excellent results by throwsters 
of hosiery yarn. 


on up-twister bobbins and thrown. ]y 
any event, some sort of aftertreatmen 
is found to be desirable for -best knit. 
ting. 


AFTERTREATMENT generally takes th: 
form of running the yarn over the usual 
coning emulsion rolls. Some throwster 
also prefer to employ a solvent-solubk 
wax here, but generally want a high); 
volatile solvent so that the runnin 
thread loses its excess solution befor 
reaching the cone. This type of treat 
ment has not proved entirely satisfa 
tory, since the amount of wax applie( 
is hard to control and proper drying 
as just indicated, is difficult to achieve 
Consequently, yarn thrown from cone: 


is best when confined to the lower 
twists. 
The rayon package, known as 3 


“cake.” which has been of some con 
cern to rayon throwsters producing 
crepe-twisted yarns for woven fabrics 
is being utilized with excellent result: 
in throwing hosiery varns. A major 
problem in throwing from rayon cake: 
has been drying after soaking, but ho- 
siery throwsters who employ solvents 
and waxes developed for skeins have 3 
minimum of difficulty. Thus the hosiery 
throwsters are indicating a possible so- 
lution for throwsters of crepe yarn for 
fabric manufacture. 

The poundage of rayon cakes being 
used for hosiery is increasing. since 
methods developed for’ skeins can_ be 
employed and very little equipment is 
Details for 
processing rayon cakes were given in 
the January, 1943. TEXTILE 
Worn. 


All indications 


needed for handling them. 
issue of 
point toward more 
emphasis on soaking when throwing 


rayon for hosiery. It has found 
that complete immersion; that is, com 


been 


ventional soaking, is preferable to dip: 
ping or spraying. The reason seems to 
be that complete immersion for several 
minutes insures a more uniform appli: 
cation of the wax or wax compound. 
Spraying. or related methods, tends to 
cause a filtering out of the wax or com 
pound on the outside of the yarn, espe 
cially on cakes. This action is 
pronounced with some materials and 
concentrations than with others. yet i! 


more 


has been found true in each of many 
tests that 
superior results, 


complete immersion gave 
desirable in sozking 
controlled so that the 
soaking materials re 
maining is as uniform as_ possible. It 
also decreases greatly the drying tim 


Extracting is 
and should be 
percentage of 
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FULL-FASHIONED MA- 
CHINES—Chapter XIX 
—Double-Spindle Rein- 
forced Selvage Attach- 
ment 


By WALTER A. SIMOND 


THE SELVAGE HEADS of Reading ma- 
chines are locked by the upper pawl 
| and the lower pawl 2. Fig. F58, 
at the end of each movement of the 
selvage nuts, thus preventing displace- 





ment of the selvage heads during the 
Coulier movement, in kinking the yarn. 
The latest machines are provided with 
a mercoid switch which automatically 
prevents over-travel of the spindle nuts 
by stopping the machine. Machines 
which are not thus protected may cause 
breakage of the selvage attachments if 
they are incorrectly set after the loss of 
a set of stockings; from insufficient oil- 
ing of the retaining lever 3, so it does 
not return to its forward feed position; 
or slippage of the retaining brackets on 
the upper end of the retaining lever. 
The breakage usually occurs in the cam 
lever 4, but sometimes the bracket 5a 
on the back beam 5 will be broken. 
To reset after a breakage, proceed as 
follows: With the jam nuts free on the 
lower end of the vertical link rod 6, 
check or adjust the lever bracket 5a 
so the cam follower roller aligns with 
the operating cam 7 on the main cam- 
shaft 9; then with the cam roller on 
the high dwell of the cam, adjust the 
jam nuts at the bottom end of the link 
rod 6, and also, at the front end of the 
reversing lever 11, so the plunger above 
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Fig. F58. Resetting selvage attachments. 
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the lock dial will seat fair in a notch 
in the dial. In clamping the jam nuts 
be careful not to cramp the bearings. 

The pawls 1 and 2 being opposed 
must not be jammed against each other 
at the end of the feeding motion. When 
the nuts of the selvage heads are acci- 
dentally jammed so they cannot be 
reset by hand. assume that less force 
will be required to release them than 
was applied when the nuts were jam- 
med. pry out the pawl which caused 
the jam. and leave the other in opera- 
tion. then. trip the feed lever 4 and 
have the knitter pull on the resetting 
crank while the machine is slowly 
turned by hand to force spindle 12 out 
of the jam. 

To reset for pawl selection: Check or 
reset and firmly lock the screw in the 
side of the gallows frame so the end 
of the pin in the retaining bracket will 
clear the flange of pawl 1 by about. but 
not less than, =» in., when the retaining 
lever is idle. Check or adjust the 
bracket extension 5b so it will allow 
the hood (not shown) on the front end 
of the horizontal shifting lever 13 to 
clear the top end of the chain operated 
trip lever 14 by approximately *2 in. 
The trip levers must not touch the 
hoods when the low chain buttons trip 
the feed levers. 

The shifting lever 13 must be placed 
and connected to allow the retaining 
lever 3 to rest normally on the stop 
screw in the side of the gallows frame. 
Then set the retaining brackets for 
pawls 1 and 2 so the pawls will clear 
the teeth of feed ratchets 16 and 17 by 
about. but not less than, * in. when 
the pawls make an idle motion. Next, 
check or adjust the length of the con- 
nection 18 between shifting lever 13 
and the retaining lever 3 so the retain- 
ing bracket pin will pass under the 
flange of pawl 1 and clear the side of 
the pawl by about vs in. in the high- 
chain-button-operated movement. 

In the latest machines, the shifting 
and retaining levers are held in con- 
tact with a coil spring and the adjust- 
ments between them are made with a 
screw and locked with a check nut. 

In resetting the selvage heads by 
hand, be careful not to rack them out- 
side of their correct numbers, as shown 
by the indicators, as it is possible to 
incline the mercoid switch to a posi- 
tion where it will not return to its nor- 
mal lever, and the machine will not 
start. When this happens, after the selv- 
age heads have been correctly placed, 
the switch can be returned by hand. 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES 
—Chapter XX—Trans- 
fer Points and Pattern 
Jacks 


By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


APPLICATION OF THE ELASTIC LAY-IN 
DEVICE to circular hosiery machines 
set up to knit half-hose complete has, 
to a certain extent, dwarfed the im- 
portance of ring transfer, so necessary 
when transferring the ribbed portion 
to the knitting machine by hand. How- 
ever, hand transfer has not passed en- 
tirely out of the picture. Some knitters 
prefer to apply the elastic lay-in at- 
tachment to a ribber and transfer the 
top to the needles of the knitting ma- 
chine with the ring transfer, as for- 
merly. Hence, the points of these ring 
transfers must be kept in good condi- 
tion, 

The pattern jack of circular hosiery 
machines designed to produce fancy 
half-hose can frequently be the source 
of trouble. On some machines, particu- 
larly those equipped for float-stitch pat- 
terning and needle-reverse plaiting, the 
needles are manipulated by jacks with 
a number of butts. These butts are the 
medium by which selector points on a 
drum, often “trick wheel 
controls the raising of the needles. 
When the pattern chain indicates the 
raising of a particular jack, a butt that 
nas a portion of it clipped out is brought 
into that a corresponding 
point or finger on the trick wheel passes 
through the space without interfering 
with its normal operation. Therefore, 
it is very important that the butt is 
clipped out carefully and evenly so as 
not to leave projections. 
Caring For Transfer Points 


3° 
5 


termed a 


action so 


Transfer 
points are subject to rough handling 
at times, especially if a 
toppers to do this 


knitter has 

work and 
the transfer rings are passed back and 
forth between the machines and topper’s 
tables. Steps must be taken to keep the 


tedious 


112 


points from becoming burred and the 
edges nicked. 

The points on transfer rings some- 
times become rough without being per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. In such 
eases an occasional loop of the fabric 
may become frayed, or hang to the 
point sufficiently to cause a drop-stitch 
when transferring the top to the nee- 
dles. To avoid this have extra transfer 
rings handy so the points on all rings 
may be polished at regular intervals 
by the fixers. The abrasive best suited 
for this is crocus cloth, and the polish- 
ing motion should always be towards 
the points; never circumferentially. 
Crocus in the form of a cord is better 
than cloth since it tends to polish in 
the grooves of the points as well as 
the edges. 

Rust must be guarded against with 
respect to transfer points. If the points 
are not used for some time and are 
left exposed to the atmosphere, mois- 
ture caused by perspiration from the 
hands or atmospheric condensation 
from a sudden change in room tem- 
perature will leave deposits of rust on 
the smooth surface of the points. This, 
of course, would be a hindrance more 
than a help to speedy topping. The 


tendency of transfer points to rust 





Part of butt 
not removed 
4 





Fig. C50. Jack with a portion of butt 
not removed. This ragged portion of 
butt may be sufficient in length for 
the selector fingers to strike it. 


when left exposed over the week-end 
or stored away can be prevented by 
two methods of treatment: 

First, the points can be protected 

by a coating of oil to exclude mois. 
ture; and secondly, they may be coy. 
ered with some insulating and absorb. 
ent material. In the first case, a very 
simple method consists of cutting bands 
about 1% in. wide from ribbed tops, 
saturating them in machine oil, and 
putting them around the points of the 
transfer ring. In the second case, 4 
simple and efficient: cover for transfer 
points is a cup-shaped device that rests 
on the ring and on the inside of the 
cover is a strip of felt against which 
the points press. 
Clipping Butts of Jacks—Stepped pat. 
terns on ribbers for knitting fancy 
tops. as well as hose machines such as 
the float-stitch and needle-reverse _plat- 
ing for knitting fancy half-hose, are fre- 
quently controlled by clipping out one 
of a group of butts on a series of pat: 
tern jacks. A butt from each pattem 
jack of the series is clipped out so as 
to conform with the pattern to be 
knitted. For example: there are pattern 
jacks under every needle, and it is de- 
sired to produce 25 continuous steps 
on the fabric. Each jack will have 25 
butts, so the first butt on the jack 
under the needle where the pattern 
effect is to begin is clipped out. Th 
second butt on the next jack is clipped 
out, then the third butt on the next 
jack, and so on until the 25 steps ar 
completed. Since these pattern jacks 
are made of steel, it is very easy to 
leave some metal when clipping thes 
butts hurriedly. 

Sometimes a set of jacks will be 
placed in the cylinder and the various 
butts clipped out to effect the pattern. 
When the machine is started up it will 
be found that the plating is not clean 
Perhaps it will be ragged and some 
stitches will be plated or floated that 
were not intended. Cases have beet 
known where the machine plated rag: 
gedly at the start; then after it had 
run for several hours it would plate nor 
mally. Often this can be traced to the 
pattern man failing to clip or knock 
out all the butt, as illustrated in Fig 
C50. In other words, enough of the 
butt js left to be acted on by the 
selector finger. After the machine has 
been running for some time the frag: 
ment of the butt may wear, bend o 
break off, permitting the selector fr 
ger to pass and the machine to plate 
normally. 
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mois- 
co. | Squeeze Roll Extractor 
sorb. 
very \ squeeze roll type of extractor de- 
yands signed for obtaining continuous hydro- 
tops, extraction at high speeds, has been de- 
and veloped by Riggs and Lombard. Lowell. 
f the Mass. This unit may be used on woven ; ares 
se. a or knitted fabrics and lends itself read- Laminated shuttle; center section retouched to show laminations which are 
nsfer | iY to range operation. difficult to detect in real shuttle (Draper). 
veiiie Squeeze rolls are operated with com- 
f the pressed air, which is fed into a pipe at cook aa a oe 
which the middle of the machine and thence of work being done. In instances Ww sore of uniting small pieces of dogwood by 
ie wa el athe, Wea en supply of compressed air is not avail- means of a permanent joint which is 
| pat. Pressure of the rolls from side to side — the mac age is emai with a — bev the _ ~—— sale 
Seti is automatically and permanently equal- — automatic, motor driven, air com- Is achieve ry joining the piec es with a 
oh a ized. An important characteristic of  PI®SSO!: special adhesive under high pressure. 
oles this extractor is that its efficiency is not In announcing the new laminated shut- 
oie affected by high speeds. Massive con- L inated Shuttle tle. Draper Corp. states that the devel- 
tone & ‘Struction and extra weight assure long am p ae Is — re all mills and to all 
f pat: life. Top roll bearings are free floating Development of a laminated dogwood a a ; al aa > = — = 
I to eliminate binding and provide uni- shuttle is announced by Draper Corp.. oe ee ee the textile 
ae f : : : : I F dustry in its war effort. 
SO as form extracting from side to side. Hopedale, Mass. Originally brought out - 
o be The machine is usually furnished with to meet an emergency due to steady de- 
attert a hand controlled operating valve for cline in supply of dogwood blocks of 
is de- raising and lowering the rolls, and a the right size for making shuttles, the " : 
steps | ‘eduction valve for maintaining a con- new laminated shuttle is said to be just New Shipping Case 
ve 25 stant, uniform pressure on the cylinders. as good as dogwood shuttles now in use, For Roll Fabrics 
jack Rolls are rubber covered, top and bot- and may prove even better. For produc- 
attern tom, and the rubber is adapted in ing the new shuttles, the Draper re- \ new system of packing finished 
The thickness and composition to the type search department worked out a method Nylon fabrics for parachutes has been 
lipped 
next 
ys art 
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Pneumatic type squeeze roll extractor (Riggs and 


Lombard) 


Packing case for shipping Nylon parachute fabric 
developed by Martax 


Gs 
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developed by Martex Print Works, Inc., 
Clifton, N. J. 

The packing case is of wood, but 
cardboard slots are placed at the ends 
of the illustrated. The roll 
gudgeons slide into the slots and hold 
the finished roll of cloth firmly in place. 
With this system of packing the rolls 


case. as 


are prevented from rubbing against the 
box or each other, protecting them from 
damage. 

The system developed and patented 
by Martex. has won the commendation 
of the Army Air Corps officials. In the 
interest of the it is being 
made available. free of charge, to other 


war effort 


textile firms who wish to use it for de- 
livery of government orders. 


High-Frequency Drying 
Equipment 


Development of high-frequency elec- 
trostatic heating and drying equipment 
for industrial use has been announced 
recently by the Thermex Division, Gird- 
ler Corp.. Louisville. Ky. Thermex high- 
frequency apparatus is already being 
employed in several industries and_ is 
believed to have a number of potential 
applications in drying. curing. and 
ageing of textiles. In principle, high- 
frequency heating consists of converting 
electricity into a form which will cause 
the molecules of a substance to distort 
and rub together, thus setting up fric- 
tion which results in heat. 

Ther- 


mex unit is shown in the accompanying 


\ power flow diagram of a 
sketch. This consists of a circuit 
breaker, high-voltage transformer, recti- 
fier tubes. high-frequency tubes. and 
electrodes between which the material 
to be treated is placed. The equipment 
is made in various standard sizes. hav- 
ing output capacities from a few B.t.u. 
to 500.000 B.t.u. per hr. 

(mong the advantages cited for high- 
heating are: (1) 


frequency product is 


Welded-steel drying cylinder (Helin). 


heated uniformly throughout; (2) heat- 
ing is accomplished at high speed; (3) 
induced heat may be utilized to bring 


about chemical reaction: (4) results 


may be reproduced without variation; 
(5) application of heat can be stopped 
instantly, thus avoiding danger of dam- 
age to product from overheating. 
Among 
Thermex 


f 


suggested applications of 


high-frequency electrostatic 
heating are in manufacture of felt; dry- 
ing of cotton, wool, etc.: and in special 


finishing which require 
application of heat at relatively 


controlled 


operations 
high 
condi- 


temperatures under 


tions. 


Welded-Steel Drying 
Cylinder 


For his description of an indirectly 
heated welded-steel drying evlinder, F. 
\. Helin. chief designer. Bagley & Sew- 
all Co.. Watertown, N. Y.. 
of the prizes awarded by the James F. 
Lincoln Are Welding Foundation in its 
$200.000 Industrial 
Award Program for reports of advances 


received one 


recent Progress 
and improvements made by the appli- 
cation of are welding in design. fabrica- 
tion, construction, and maintenance. 
The following description of the safety- 
economy drying cylinder is abstracted 
from Mr. Helin’s prize-winning paper. 

The two principal component parts of 
the drying cylinder are: (1) the re 


Diagram of high-frequency electrostatic heating unit (Girdler) 


volving outer shell, composed of a cylin- 
drical shell, heads, and hollow journals; 
and (2) the stationary heating unit or a 
battery made up of several tubes, end 
chambers, and trunnions. 
panying drawing illustrates the con- 
struction of a drying cylinder adaptable 
for small or medium-size dryers. The 
construction of a drying cylinder hay. 
ing a comparatively large diameter js 
the same in principle, the difference 
being only in the design of heads to re. 
duce the weight and volume of steam 
chambers. The drying cylinders are 
constructed of steel, arc welded all the 
way through. The syphon method is 
used to carry away the condensation. 
In the drawing 1 is the cylinder shell: 
2. back end plate; 3, front end ring: 
1. front end plate; 5, front companion 
journals; 8. 


ring; 6. cover plates: 7, 


bearings: 9, drive gear: 10. machine 
frames; 11], 


ator tubes; 


steam chambers; 12. radi- 
13, trunnions; 14, insulant: 
15. air seals. 

Advantages of the safety 
drying cylinder include the following: 


economy) 


(1) The outer shell does not carry any 
pressure; consequently. it can be mad 
much lighter than ordinary cast-iron 
cylinder. The lighter weight of the re: 
volving part of the dryer makes it mor 
economical from the standpoint of re: 
duced bearing loading and consequent 
reduced power consumption, (2) Tota 
elimination of all steam joints results I! 
steam and power savings and reduced 
maintenance costs. (3) The possibility 
of an explosion is totally absent. (4 
Condensation is removed efficiently. 
Due to war conditions, the safety 
economy cylinder is not being manufac: 
tured at present, but a patent covering 
its construction has been applied for. 


Paper Tubes 


Tubes of paper in sizes as small a 

in. square inside. and as large @& 
} in. square inside. with a tolerance & 
close as 0.002 in.. are being produc 
Paper Tube Co.. For 
\ avne. Ind. These paper tubes can de 
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Paper tubes available in various sizes 
(Paramount). 


supplied in high dielectric Kraft, fish 
paper, red rope, acetate or combination 
wound—in square, round, or rectan- 
gular shapes and in continuous lengths. 
have square corners and 
straight side walls and are suitable for 
forming bolts of cloth. 


Some tubes 


Wood Stave Rolls 


Light weight. low rolls 
have been developed by Rodney Hunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass., to meet 


cost wood 


special requirements of the textile 
industry. 

These rolls of improved construction 
may be obtained covered with a spiral 
wound webbing. as shown on the two 
lower rolls of the photograph, to pro- 
vide greater traction. 
and reduce 


To save weight 
usual cast 
spiders are replaced with a series of 


wood 


cost. the iron 


These, in turn, are an- 
chored securely to the through shaft by 


heads. 


means of unique construction which em- 


ploys a special flange designed for 


light weight but of great strength. For 
light duty carrier roll uses this type of 


wood drum construction is supplied in 


most any diameter from 12 in. and 








Wooden stave-type rolls (Rodney 
Hunt) 
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More Production 
From Present 
Electrical Equipment 


Recommendations for effecting im- 
critical materials 
in selection, application, and use of 
electrical equipment, and at the same 
time getting from 
present equipment, are contained in a 
booklet issued recently by Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. Following 
is an abstract of those recommendations 


mediate savings of 


more production 


production of present 
generators, transformers, 
Generating Equipment 


for increasing 
motors, etc. 
Operate pres- 
ent equipment at full capacity. Investi- 


effective 
capacity by addition of accessory equip- 


gate ways of increasing its 
ment, rewinding, rebuilding, etc. Ex- 
amine possibility of lowering the ambi- 
ent temperature of medium in whick 
generator is operating. Determine 
where output of large hydrogen-cooled 
generators can be safely increased by 
raising hydrogen pressure. Don’t over- 
turbine; use smallest standard prime 
that will deliver the required 
power and match the generator output. 
Transformers—Load them to the gills; 
load by temperature, rather 
than by nameplate rating. Loading by 
copper temperature 
kva. by 25 to 40%. 
transformer capacity by employing air- 


mover 


copper 


increases useable 
Increase effective 


OIL VISCOSITIES TO USE UNDER VARIOUS BEARING LOADS 








For low ambient 
temperatures 


















Load, Pounds 





6bearing 


Viscosity limits 
Sayboldt seconds 
at 100° F 


For high ambient 
temperatures 





























ANNULAR BEARING ENGINEER'S COM- 
MITTEE prepared the above chart as a 
guide in determining the correct viscosity 
oil to use, Saybolt seconds at I00°F., for 


Revolutions 






1,000 100,000 


> 
per 


with oil 
under different bearing loads, r.p.m., and 
This chart should be of value 
in oiling textile mill equipment. 


lubricating anti-friction bearings 


temperatures. 
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blast cooling or forced-oil circulation. 
or both. Relocate transformers to 
secure maximum benefits of capacity 
and positive protection. This can be 


accomplished by moving completely 
self-protecting transformers to locations 
where lightning is most severe and load 


is subject to extreme fluctuations, and 


Reconditioning Worn Pump Shafts 


REPLACING worn pump shafts and rods with new parts requires high 
priority ratings and long and expensive delays. A convenient method 
of renewing a worn shaft or rod is simply to machine off the worn sec- 
tion and refinish the surface, according to an article in Process Indus- 
tries Quarterly, published by International Nickel Co., Inc. 

In general, this method may be used successfully on any shaft or 


rod made of Monel. 


One precaution must be observed—shatfts that 


show a tendency to “whip” should not be machined. 


Section A-B 








|. Before—the worn shaft shows evidence 
of wear and ordinarily would be replaced. 
However, under existing conditions it is ad- 
visable to recondition the shaft. 


2. No special cutting tool is needed—a 
high speed tool is preferable, but a plain 
carbon steel tool bit is satisfactory for this 
limited amount of machining. In machining 
Monel or "'K'’ Monel the best results can 
be obtained by grinding the tool, as shown 
by the sketch. 


3. Take a rough and finishing cut, leaving 
enough metal for filing and lapping to final 
size.. No lubricant is needed on the surface 
—machining should be done dry. When 
refinishing rods, the length of taper on the 
steam end can be reduced to suit the refin- 





All photos 


credit of International Nickel Co., Inc 


ishing dimension but the original length of 
taper on the liquid end should be retained 
to to support bronze pistons. For machining 
Monel, a speed of 55-60 ft. per min. with 
.005 in. feed can be used; for ''K'' Monel, 
use a speed of 35 ft. per min. with .005 in. 
feed. 


4. File the machined surface with a light 
pressure, using a single cut, smooth file. Lap 
the filed surface with No. 0 then No. 00 
emery cloth. Carefully clean the finished 
surface to remove any particles of emery. 
Make new glands, followers or bushings and 
use larger size packing to fit the smaller 
diameter of the reconditioned rod or shaft. 
The finished job—with proper installation 
and pump operation, should give trouble- 
free service until after the war. 


by shifting conventional transformers 
to areas where lightning hazards are 
negligible and load is comparatively 
steady. 


Feeder Voltage Regulators—Investigate 
possibility of increasing loading of 
regulators by use of blower equipment; 
instances output can be in. 
creased approximately 259%. Don’t at- 
tempt to increase capacity by forced-oil 
circulation or water spray. Under many 
operating conditions it is practical to 
overload regulators at sacrifice 
in life; overloads should not be applied 
without a study of various limitations, 
such as oil expansion, capacity of bush- 
ings and associated equipment includ- 
ing cables, reactors, breakers, discon- 
nect switches. and current transformers. 


in some 


some 


Votors—Take advantage of overload 
service factors built into motors, plus 
temperature conditions more favorable 
than those for which the 


designed: 


motor was 
for example, use a 5-hp., 
a.c. motor for a 614-hp. load instead of 
a 74%4-hp. motor. Take advantage of 
favorable voltage and frequency condi- 
tions; for example, on existing systems 
make suitable arrangements for main 
taining full rated voltage at loaded 
terminals. Take advantage of favorable 
operating conditions which permit use 
of standard, open. sleeve-bearing mo- 
tors in place of fan-cooled or splash- 
Take advantage of 
of conditions permitting use of higher 
of the 
standard speed permitted by 


proof motors. 
speed motors: i.e.. use motors 
highest 
the application for which a satisfactory 
belt. chain drive. ete. can be obtained. 
In doc. adjustable-speed motors, em- 
ploy the highest base speed possible: 
for example. by using 500 /1500r.p.m. 
instead of 4001600 r.p.m., you usually 
save a frame size. Avoid use of mullti- 
speed motors when single-speed, single: 
winding motors will do the job. Always 
motors wherever 


use ac, possible, 


especially for constant-speed drives. 


Power Factor Correction—Investigate 
how you can get more production from 
your supply by instal 


present powet 


ling capacitors. 


Give Your Fire 
Hose Proper Care 


Keep your fire hose in good condi- 
tion, according to the simple mainte- 
nance rules outlined on a wall card 
published by Manhattan Rubber Mig. 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Fire hose should be tested once of 
twice a year. preferably in the spring. 
with either a hand or power pump te 
not more than 200 Ib. per sq. in. for 
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double jacket and not more than 100 
lb. for single jacket hose. 

Do not permit hose to stay on fire 
trucks when muddy and dirty. as there 
are often injurious chemicals present. 
All lengths that pass inspection should 
be connected to a hydrant. have a valve 
or cap put on the opposite end. and the 
filled with 
under hydrant 


hose water. and allow to 
stand 


while. 


pressure for a 
Then drain. and coil hose and 
submerge in a tank of water to thor- 
oughly dirt. After removing 
hose, lay on clean surface. wet hose 
well with hand hose. and scrub jacket 
clean with plenty of soap. if necessary. 
and water. using brush or broom. Then 
rinse thoroughly with hand hose and 
drain. 


soften 


The heavy cotton cover of fire hose 
absorbs a considerable amount of 
water and. after washing. should be 
dried at full length under normal tem- 
peratures in a tower or on a rack. Be 
particular to drain 
freezing weather. 

It is circulate 
through the hose to prevent mold. and 
all folding should be done loosely with 
this thought in mind. Every 
months. the hose should be 
making the 
places. 


and dry well in 


necessary for air to 


three 
re-folded. 
come at different 
Do not attempt to fold or re- 
fold hose when it contains water which 
has frozen. 


bends 


At least one complete set of hose 
should be on hand at all times. This 
will permit testing. 
and drying after each run, 


proper cleaning. 


All fire hose lasts materially longer 
when Jaid 


intervals, 


aside for rest periods at 


regular This procedure is 
strongly recommended by the 


Do not 


manu- 


facturers. leave hose in appa 
ratus for lone periods of time without 
being used. Hane it up in a tower o1 


on a rack, and replace with other hose. 
\ stair tower makes an excellent place 
to hang hose as a well of several 


exists between the stair flights. 


leet 


Oil is Poison to Rubber 


Although it is as absurd to oi] V-belts 
as it would be to cil both 
neverthe- 
less this sometimes is done, according 
statement appearing in “Plain 
Wartime Care of Rubber 
published by Allis-Chalmers 
Not this 
coefhcient of friction. but 
actually attacks its 
belt dressings 
he applied to V-belts. 
other harmful 
V-belts. 


naphtha. 


tires as 
depend on frictional contact. 


to a 
Facts on 
V-Belts.” 
Mie. Co. 
a V-Belt’s 
the oil 
Similarly. 


only does reduce 


rubber. 
never should 
lf oil. yrease ol 
substances collect on 


remove them with 


water or 
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New Dyes and Chemicals 


Water-Repellent Compound 


For rendering fabrics and other ma- 
terials water-repellent, a radically new 
process and compound have been an- 
nounced by the Electronics Department. 
General Electric Co., 570 Lexington 
Ave.. New York. The process and com- 
pound were developed by Dr. Dinton 
I. Patnode. of the G. E. Research 
Laboratory. The compound, known as 
Dri-Film, is a clear liquid composed of 
various chemicals which vaporize at a 
temperature below 212° F. The method 
of application is to expose the fabrics 
or other material to be treated to the 
vapors for a few minutes in a closed 
cabinet. They are then removed from 
the cabinet and, if necessary, exposed 
to ammonia vapor to neutralize any 
acids which may have collected during 
the treatment. 

The effect of the treatment is to form 
an extremely thin water-repellent film 
on the surface of the material. Used by 
G. E. for treating ceramic insulators for 
radio equipment. Dri-Film has proved 


about nine times more effective than 
the wax previously employed, and its 


results are permanent. 


Protective Coating 


\ transparent resin. known as Resi- 
Flex. for protecting metal, wood, fab- 
rics. and other materials under various 
conditions of exposure is being mark- 
eted by David C. Brown Co., 17532 Wis- 
consin Ave., Detroit. Mich. The formula 
may be adjusted to accent one or more 
of the following properties: dielectric 
strength; alkalis, 
alcohols, gasoline. and oils: flexibility; 
and scratch resistance. It is stated by 
the manufacturer that the coating will 
not crack if the article covered is bent 
through 140°; that a 4H pencil point 
will not cut through the coating: that 
it is non-toxic. Resi-Flex is made in air 
drying and baking types. which may be 
brushed or sprayed. Materials employed 
in the Resi-Flex re 
quire priority ratings of A-I-J or higher. 


resistance to acids, 


manufacture of 


New Publications 


Swatch Book 


STAP! F T Ni FARR 


OA 
+ kait r 4743 


ciR 


This comprehensive collection of over 
250 swatches of gray. converted, and 
mill-finished fabrics is a supplementary 
book to Mr. book. 
“Staple Cotton Fabrics.” recently pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co.. fol- 


lowing serialization in TextTite Wor Lb. 


Hove's reference 


The swatches included a sample of each 
type of basic fabric used in the cotton 
converting trade and a sample of each 
finish. 
finished construction of each sample is 


class of mill The gray and/or 
given. Swatches are arranged according 
to fabric types or by the trades which 
use them. The samples are cross-in- 
dexed with the page number in “Staple 
Cotton 


formation 


Fabrics.” where complete in- 


regarding yarns employed, 


ean he found. 


reference 


constructions. and 
The book 


hook together comprise an up-to-date 


uses 
swatch and_ the 
library on staple cotton fabrics which 
will be invaluable to textile mill men. 
converters. wholesalers. textile schools. 
and others. 


True or False? 


WARTIME SUPERVISION OF WOR 


he Human Fa tor n or Juct n tc 


= 
r ~ 
C 


New York; $2.25. 
Production supervisors now recognize 
the “man factor in management” a 
contrasted to the old viewpoint of “get: 
ting out production.” This indicates @ 
heightening social intelligence and 4 
new dignity acquired by supervisors 0! 
today. This is indicated by foremet 
recognition of such factors as keeping 
workers interested, work conditions. ac 
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Eleven million men 





in uniform—the best 
clothed army in the 
world—fighting on a 


esi. dozen fronts, from the 
fab- 
ious 
ark- 
W is- 


nula 


arctic to the tropics— 
the biggest textile 
job in history. 


nore 
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lity; 
| by 
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bent 
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that 
air- 
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re- 
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und. 
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SONOCO has an important role in this tremendous 


undertaking—which they consideras a direct war job 


oaks —and to which they are devoting all their energies 





EGR to supply textile paper carriers—-enough and on time. 
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Sonoco Propucts Company 
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ONT. s.c. CONN. 
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cident prevention. systematic instruc- 
tion. better use of skills. and matching 
the worker to the job. Some women 


are considered equal. or superior, to 
men as supervisors, and the author be- 
lieves that proper selection and equal 
training and experience on the job will 
the 
Passing along the know- 


fit many more women for super- 


VISOry jobs. 
how. streamlined supervision, and fore- 
men qualifications and selection are 
covered interestingly. 

Foremen. supervisors or top execu- 


check 


relations 


tives who wish to their own 
knowledge of human should 
write TRUE or FALSE to each state- 
ment on the check list of 100 leading 
human problems before reading the full 
discussion of each problem. Four hun- 


dred 


participated in the original survey made 


executives in various industries 
by the author, and is a fairly represen- 
section of the 
the nation. In the full discussion, the 
author tells if the statement is TRUE 
or FALSE and gives the percentage of 
executives that 


tative cross foremen of 


agree or disagree with 
him. The book should prove useful for 
foremen conferences. and to check upon 
and improve the factual knowledge of 
human problems of production execu- 
tives of all grades. 

Personnel men and mill superintend- 
ents may find in this book the answet 
to many difficulties. The style and pre- 
sentation of the material are suited to 


use by all grades of plant executives. 


A Consumer Guide 
in Textiles 


THE COMPLETE 


B kK F SEWING 


Constance Talbot: Garden City Publishi 
Co., New York 320 paaes: $2.95. 
Designed as a guide and reference 


book for the millions of women who are 
today sewing as a conservation measure, 
this volume drew prepublication orders 
of over 25,000 copies. Its information 
and instructions are clearly and briefly 
given, and the 750 pictures and dia- 
grams (many in two colors) do a 
graphic and effective job. Acknowledge- 
ment is made to 10 important textile 
manufacturers, among others, who co- 
operated in 


illustrations. 


supplying certain of the 


Constance Talbot. the author. has had 


many years experience in various 


phases of retailing: was 10 years editor 
of Butterick 
of Simplicity 
tributed to 

WorLp. 


Although basically a book on sewing 
technique, much advice 
choice of fabric for a multitude of uses. 
in clothing and about the home, to- 
gether with tables of tests and charac- 


later editot 
She 


Fashions and 


Patterns. has con- 


the columns of TEXTILE 


there is on 
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teristics. It brings between two covers 
the fabric features which are determin- 
ing consumer preference and thus of- 
fers valuable material for 
fabric stylists and fabric development 
departments. 


reference 


Pre-Shopping News for 
Women 


HOW TO DRESS IN WARTIME, by 
fred Raushenbush: Coward-McCann 


New York; $2.00. 


Wini- 


Inc., 


Here is a “really good” wartime buy- 
ing guide for women’s clothes! It com- 
bines all the facts and figures most 
interesting to a liberal 
serving of dash and imagination so that 
women will read it. 


women with 


Miss Raushenbush has done a grand 
job of sifting out the highlight facts 
from New York. Hollywood and Wash- 
ington, from garment makers, 
designers and specifications specialists. 


stores, 


She has brought into clear view the 
story of clothing women war workers 


News of 








women in service. She takes a 
realistic approach to getting the best 
dollar’s worth out of wartime clothing 
purchases. 

Splendid as a handbook for wiser 
buying, it is likewise lively reading for 
all textile folk who want to know how 
Mrs. America thinks when she goes in 
to buy the dwindling supplies of civilian 


clothing fabrics. 


and 


British Rayon Trade 
Directory 


RAYON & SILK DIRECTORY and Buyers 
Guide of Great Britain; Harlequin Press 
Ltd., Old Colony House, South King 
Manchester 2, England; 21 shillings. 


This directory for 1942-43 is the 16th 
edition and the first since that for 
1940-41. Data has been brought up to 
date and because of wartime develop- 
ments there are many more changes 
than usual between issues of such diree- 
tories. Much useful information is in- 


cluced. 


Suppliers 





Proctor & Schwartz, Philadelphia, 
has appointed John W. Rinehardt, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Newspapers and the Electric Hose & 
Rubber Co., to take the post of adver- 
tising manager for the duration during 
the absence of Stanley Whiteway with 
the Armed Services. Mr. Whiteway has 
heen advertising manager for the last 
seven years. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass.. has elected Frederic 
W ° Howe. J & 
a vice-president of the company. 
has 


southern manager, to be 
He 
manager at Char- 
lotte. for the last eight years, lately 
handling an 


been southern 


administrative position 
work at 
headquarters in Worcester. 


connected with war company 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford. Me. 
has transferred John L. Graves from 
the Atlanta territory to the Biddeford 


plant. where he will be connected with 
the 
duction 


sub-contract division of war pro- 
for the duration. He expects 
to be returned to Atlanta after the war. 
In the meantime, the Atlanta office will 
continue under the direction of Miles 


{. Comer and H. M. Walsh. 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohocken, Pa., has made _ several 


recent additions to its organization. 





Tulio Cordero, formerly with United 
Drug Co. in Boston, has been added to 
the research laboratory staff, as has Dr. 
Boris Schwartz, who received his Ph.D 
in organic chemistry from Rutgers last 
spring. D. W. Prichard, formerly asso- 
ciated with W. H. & L. D. Betz, of 
Philadelphia, has joined Quaker’s tech- 
nical sales division. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
and elsewhere, has recently acquired 
J. F. Johnson & Co., manufacturers of 


and 


special machinery in connection with 


precision tools, ordnance 


gages 





S. A. MOFFIT, who has joined Warwick 
Chemical Co., as reported last month. 
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| BELTING HORSEPOWER 


> LIQUID DRESSING. 













— BARNE s 
Liquid Belt Preservats® 


6th Keep the leather in leather belts in the same condition as 















lor : it was when tanned. Working conditions take from the 
» to no belt qualities necessary for maximum production and effi- 
lop- z< ciency. Our belt dressing and preservative puts these 
a 23 qualities back into the belt and maintains the original 
ges % standard of leather. Liquid preservatives and dressings 
rec- r should be applied when belt is to be shut down for at 
in- @ BARNES BELT an least a few hours. Do not apply when belt is running. 
DRESSING AND 
PRESERVATIVE 
* A dried-out belt wastes © BARN 
horsepower—a dried-out belt cracks, slips .. . BARNES 
itis “dead” ... it’s not doing its job of transmit- WATER PROOF CEMENT 
ting horsepower; and down goes your produc- and THINNER 
tion. Go si i 
— ss od dressings and preservatives put For all leather cementing—lagging pulleys or splicing belts 
back into the belt the life that was once there, —use a waterproof cement. Easy to handle. Fast stick- 
ited reserve it aqainst cr ing, sti . ing. Thoroughly tested. Ready for use from can. Avail- 
dt P g tc acking stiffness, slippage. able in air tight one quart to five gallon cans. For pliable 
De Barnes Dressings and Barnes Belt Cement and and secure lap; and plies, waterproof cement is superior 
4 . Belt Fasteners are the very life of belting. The We Senn Ge 
1. : wea 
pe products of Belting specialists, they preserve, «a - 
pan they lubricate, they soften, they strengthen. is . 
z, of Keep your Belts ALIVE with Barnes Products es 
tech- and keep up your War production. Fj 
E 
|phia @ BELT FASTENERS 
uired Clipper belt hooks and Talcott belt plates for use on all 
rs ol sizes of flat belts. Quick method of making belts endless. 
and Correct size hooks and plates should be used for the par- 
“ith ticular width of belt otherwise damage may be done to 
* @ WIZARD pulley. Moran round belt couplings for all round belt sizes. 
BELT DRESSING Fo Set 
STICKS a __ 
@ BLU-SKIN LACING (Chrome) 
Instant remedy for belt slippage. Should be applied spar- Lacing is adaptable for all conditions. Is not affected by 


inet hile belt ; , humidity. It makes a more perfect endless belt—saves 
ingly while belt is running. Do not allow to cake on wear and tear on pulleys—reduces slippage, giving maxi- 
pulleys or on belt. mum production. 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY - SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Sortie loathe 


arwick Where unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


r. APRONS—BELTING ¢ FLAT e ROUND @ & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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RAISING THE “E” PENNANT AT SACO-LOWELL 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, Biddeford, Maine, received the Army-Navy "E'’ Award on March 
16. Presentation of pennant was by Brig. Gen. Burton O. Lewis, U.S.A., and of the insignia 
by Capt. Victor D. Herbster, U.S.N. Acceptance of the Award was by James G. Crossley, 


superintendent of the plant. 
ceremonies. 


the war effort. Business has increased 
so that the Johnson organization has 
not only increased its floor space, but 
added a large number of skilled work- 


men. 


Schenectady. 
booked in 


which is 


Electrie Co.. 

reports that orders 
1942 totaled = $2.003.039.023 
V7 over the previous record total in 
1941. Net $45.100,000 a 
decrease of 1941 figure 
totaled $223.- 
$145.000.000 
139.939 


General 


N.. ¥., 


income Wes 

21% 
of $57.200.000. 
700.000 in 1942 against 
n 1941. Employees totaled 


and payroll was $382.000.0009. 


from the 
Taxes 


Textile Machire Works, Reading. 
Pa.. has heen found eligible for the third 


Army-Navy 


award in 


renewal of the 
first 


vives the 


successive 
“EE award since the 
1942. This 


with 


July company a 
This is the 


America to have this 


pennant three stars. 
first 


distinction, 


company in 


Oakite New 


Production 


Products. Ine.. York. 
held its 2nd War Conter- 
last month concurrently in) New 
York. Chicago, Detroit and Memphis. 


It was directed toward speeding-up pro- 


ence 


duction of ordnance material and othe 
essential war supplies. Of special in- 
terest to the textile industry were ses- 


sions devoted to cleaning techniques 
and procedures designed to expedite 
wool scouring. de-oiling rayon. boiling 


The 


conference also considered Ways to in- 


off cotton and de-gumming silk. 
crease maintenance efhciency, improve 
mill safety and reduce equipment down- 


time on various sanitation and mainte- 
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R. A. Kettley, vice-president of the company was master of 


nance jobs, including steam cleaning 
knitting ma- 
drums; 


full-fashioned hosiery 


chines, dye-vats and slasher 
heddles and 


reclaiming warp spinning rings; 


cleaning loom harness; 
safely 
de-scaling diesel cooling systems; and 


cleaning machinery and equipment 
parts by either tank immersion or pres- 
sure spray methods before repair and 


overhaul, 


A. B. Carter, Ine., Gastonia. N. C.. 
has added W. S. “Bill” Johnstone to its 
sales foree. He will represent the firm 
on the Bovee weaver’s knotter and trav- 
elers of all descriptions in South Caro- 
Mr. 


was recently with National Ring Trav- 


lina and Augusta. Ga. Johnstone 


elet Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh. Pa.. 


Andrew H. 


has awarded to 
Phelps. vice-president — in 
charge of purchases and_ traffic. the 
Westinghouse Order of Merit for ex- 
ceptional service to the electrical in- 
in wartime, 


silver W on a 


presented to 


dustry and to his company 
The 


background, 


bronze 
Mr. 
Phelps by George H. Bucher. president 
of Westinghouse. during a ceremony 
held at the East Pittsburgh Works with 


250 


medal. a 


Was 


and employes 
present. The award was established in 


1935. Mr. Phelps left} MeGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. in 1937 to join West- 


company officials 


inghouse. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington. 
Del.. opened sales offices in the Statler 


Bldg.. Boston, on April 1. 


for its cel- 


lulose products, naval stores, synthetics, 
explosives and paper makers’ chemicals 
departments. Homer C. Simmons, New 
England manager of sales of the Cellu- 
lose Products Department, who was ¢t 
Stoneham. Mass.. heads his departmen- 
tal unit in Boston. Howard C. Bates. in 
charge of Synthetics Department sales 
for that territory is now located in the 
Boston office. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
reports net earnings for 1942 of $2.964.- 
384 after normal income and_ excess 
profits taxes of $1.902.403. This com- 
pares with domestic earnings of $4. 
241.258 after taxes totalling $3.526.375. 
in 1941. Both sales and employment 
reached new peaks during 1942. An 
expanding volume of munitions busi- 
ness raised domestic sales from $78.- 
619.683 in 1941 to $82.704.879 last yeer 

a gain of 5%. Increased procuct on 
resulted in the employment of over 14, 
000 persons in the company’s opera- 
tions in the United States at the close 
of the year, a gain of 3000 in one year. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Mo.. and its 
made net earnings in 1942. after taxes 
and deduction of minority interest, of 


$5.515.836. Although 


American = subs. diaries 


sales increased 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has set 
up a Board of War Production Directors 
comprising members of labor and manage: 
ment groups, for the purpose of intensifying 
every activity which will contribute to the 
war effort by the company and its personnel. 
One of the first results of the new organiza 
tion was the development of a plaque shown 
above, designed after the company's Bar 
ner trade mark by one of the company: 
employees. At a recent rally banner-shape? 
pins inscribed “Hemphill Company We! 
Worker" were given to all employees pled9: 
ing full cooperation in the war effort an¢ 
increased purchase of war bonds. 
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A E-CONVERSION of textile manufacturing 
facilities to peace needs; the development 
if new processes, new products, will bring 


many problems. 


Again, free competition will tax the ingenuity 
of merchandisers in obtaining distribution, 
acceptance and preference for the amazing 
new things which have been given birth 


through the emergency of war. 


Identification of new fibres correlated with 
valuable trade names, attractive marking, 
packaging and display will be vital factors in 
the new era of competition. Here again pre- 


war materials may not be suitable. 


The Key 


to one of 


Your 
Post-War 
Problems 


For Identification, Kaumagraph research may 
have already solved the problem you will face. 
During this war, from the Kaumagraph labo- 
ratory have come many new practical ideas 
and products for marking war materials. Per- 
haps your products, new or old, are adaptable 
to the use of these new Kaumagraph develop- 
ments. If not, our research department will 


go to work for you. 


While these new things of yours are still in the 
test tube or in the proving ground of war it 
may pay you to send for a Kaumagraph Iden- 
tification Man. Incidentally, he may help you 
improve or economize your present war mate- 


rial marking. 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 ave “ 


Dry Transfers | 
Prestomarks 
TAI Ale ; Embossed Seals 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS gets "E" 
Award—Lt. Commander George W. Eighmy, 
U.S.N.R., presenting Army-Navy "E' Award 
pin to G. W. Dolan, executive vice president 
of Mathieson Alkali at presentation cere- 
mony in Niagara Falls plant recently. 


Blo to $69.146.999, net income after 
taxes decreased 18%. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan. 


ae 


Speer 


Inc., Passaic, 


has acquired an option on the 
Farm in Clifton, N. J., for Vic- 
tory Gardens for employees who have 
If enough 
interest is shown in the plan, the com- 


not sufhcient land at home. 


pany will lease the property for one 
vear. Individual plots will be 20x40 ft. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. in its annual re- 
port states that orders received in 1942 


showed an 85% increase over 1941 to 
reach a total of $1,079,636,268. Net 
income for 1942 was $17,366,841, a de- 
crease of 25% from the company’s 194] 
net income of $23,117,510. The West- 
inghouse tax bill in 1942 was $71,446.,- 
548 compared with $61,537,295 in 1941. 
The number of employes reached 97,- 
123 at the end of last year, with a pay- 
roll for the year amounting to $239,- 
634.071. 


Taftville, Conn., has 


made promotions and additions to its 
Leon Charles Lis 


Aralac, Ine., 
personnel as follows: 
has been promoted to Director of Qual- 
ity Control at the Aralac Plant; Edwin 
H. Hartramft has been promoted to 
plant superintendent; Howard A. Wade, 
who has had extensive practical experi- 
ence in mill operations, has been added 
to the company’s mill service staff. 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has elected S. B. 
Taylor, works manager since 1931, to 
be manufacturing vice-president. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., New York, 
has appointed Guy C. Phinney as su- 
perintendent of the company’s brush 
plant now located in Princeton, Ind. 
Mr. Phinney has been associated for 
the last 26 years with T. S. Simms & 
Co.. of Canada. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, has appointed W. A. Steele as 
general superintendent of its Buffalo 
Works. Mr. Steele succeeds Fred John- 
son who is retiring from active duty 


SAVES FREIGHT BY BALE COMPRESSION 


ae ae = 


NEW WOOL BALING METHOD—Compressing the same amount of wool into smaller bales 


has affected a freight cost reduction of about $3.15 per bale, according to several large 


western wool shippers. 


With only four flat-steel bands tensioned and sealed with hand 


DR. ALPHONSE PECHUKAS, who has been 
appointed research director of the Colum. 
bia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Plate Glass Co. He has lately been acting 
director. Dr. Franklin Strain has been named 
Assistant Research Director. 


after more than 20 years with Wickwire 
at its Buffalo plant. 


Pitts. 
burgh, as a result of a renegotiation 
agreement entered into with the Gov- 
ernment, has made a new and lower 
schedule of prices for semi-fabricated 
aluminum. 


Aluminum Co. of America, 


Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
appointed J. E. Love as its Pittsburgh 
district manager to succeed H. C. 
Moran recently retired. The new dis- 
trict office is located at 502-B Law & 
Finance Building, Pittsburgh. 


Industrial Sheet Metal Works, De. 
troit, has changed its name to Indus 
trial Equipment Corp. One of the com- 
pany’s outstanding developments is the 
Hydro-Whirl dust collector for which 
it holds patents. 


Machinery Plants 
Show War Products 


Representative New England textile 
machinery makers exhibited many of 
their war products on April 2 at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, at a public dis- 
play sponsored by the Army Ordnance 
\ssociation and attended by many out 
standing military and industrial leaders. 
Whitin Machine Works. Whitinsville, 
Mass., featured 20-mm__ projectiles. 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., dis 
played 75-mm pack howitzer parts, 37- 
mm shells. airplane equipment and in- 
ternal grinders. Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. Worcester, was also on 
the exhibitors’ list, being subcontractors 
for piston grinders and ammunition 
components. Graton & Knight Co., Wor- 
cester, showed revolver holsters. gut 
belts, and pouches for spare 
parts of 3.8-in. and 3-in. guns. Atlantic 


cases, 


tools, the bales are small enough to permit 110 to be loaded in a car, with resulting saving 
since minimum carload rates are met. This method of wool baling was developed in 
co-operation with Acme Steel Co., Chicago. 


Providence, R. IL. ex 
hibited a parachute. 


Ravon Corp., 
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EEP ’EM SPINNING... LONGER 


Pe 


esien nme 
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Regular rebuffing gives Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots three to five service lives! 


F you're using Armstrong’s Cork Cots, you know 

they have a long initial life. You know also that, 
when these cots do begin to show signs of wear, you 
can rebuff them ... make them like new .. . for as 
little as 4¢ per roll. 

Since an Armstrong’s Cork Cot can be rebuffed 2 to 
1 times, you should be getting 3 to 5 full-length serv- 
ice lives from each covering. And you will get this 
greatly extended service if you follow the simple 
system recommended on the instruction chart 
entitled “Directions for Installing and Buffing 
Cork Cots.” This procedure helps keep yarn 
quality up, replacement costs down, and keeps 
work flowing evenly through the roll shop. 

The uniformity of Armstrong’s Cork Cots makes 
this money-saving, time-saving system possible. 
Since the density of these cots is carefully controlled 
during manufacture, each cot is identical in quality 
and durability with every other cot of its type. 

Your Armstrong representative will be glad to help 
check your rebuffing schedule to make sure you are 
getting maximum service from every roll. If you need 


ee 


{ 
7 
ut 

| 


“ oer 


one of the instruction charts, write Arm- Tr 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products Pie 
Section, 8304 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. matt ees 
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Readers interested in liter- 
this 
page may secure copies by 
writing to Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New 
York, giving their company 
title of 


desired, and date of issue 


ature reviewed on 


connection, item 


in which it was reviewed. 


The textile laboratory of 
Rohm & Haas Co., designed to 
research, the valua- 
tion of existing products, and 
development and sales service, 
is described in an article ap- 
pearing in The Rohm & Haas 
Reporter, February issue, pub- 
lished by this company. The 
article is well illustrated and 
shows photographs of tests be- 
ing made by a Scott tester of 
inclined plane type, a stiffness 
tester, a drapemeter and other 
the 


carry) on 


equipment being used in 


laboratory. 


WPB Order 
ing AA-2X 


manulacturers for 


P-139 


rating to 


giv- 
textile 
procurement 
of maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies, is explained 
4 the December-January-Feb 
issue of Davis & Furber 
published by Davis & 
Machine Co. Interpre 
tations of the order should be 
to textile 


ruary 
Veu 5. 
Furber 
of assistance men, 
“Spinning Frames as Ra- 
diators.” is the subject of a 
feature article appearing in the 
February issue of Parks’ Para- 
bles. This 


ie equivalent 


article deals with 
heat 


while thev are 


output of 
“pinning trames 


operation, 


Under floor electrical dis- 
tribution in steel Q 


o 
o-pagze 


cellular 
Oors ts disc ussed ina 
inual issued by General Elec 
includes 
Q-floor 


hittings 


Phe manual 
w listings of G.E. 
rine accessories and 
eee 
nd detailed data on lavout and 
nstallation procedure. 
Better production through 


improved methods of handling 
discussed in the February is 
The Swirling 
published by 


Rail Co 


Column, 
Vlono 


Photographs are in 


ile ol 


American 


126 


re 
PP 


et eed 


E 


cluded showing the 

MonoRail equipment 

handling heavy warp 
and also in charging dye ket- 
tles with tubes of yarns. 


use of 
used in 
beams 


Several advantages in the 
lighting in 
textile mills are pointed out in 
an article entitled “Old Electric 
Lights Are Miniature’ Fur- 
naces,” in the March issue of 
The Howard Way, published by 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. This 
article states that textile plants 
are changing to the new fluo- 
tubes, because they 
the illumination with- 
cut increasing the load on the 
wiring and without extra cost 


use of fluorescent 


rescent 
double 


for current. 


“Stretch Control in Rayon 
Warp Sizing,” is discussed in 
the March issue of Rayon Warp 
Sizing Specialist, published by 
Charles B. Johnson Machine 
Works. Recommendations are 
made as to the percentage of 
stretch that should be 
permitted in rayon warp sizing 

cuprammonium, 
spun 


warp 


for viscose, 


acetate and rayon yarns. 
Suggestions are also given as 
yarn 


reduced during sizing. 


to how tension may be 


Five bulletins have recently 
been issued by Wheelco In- 
strument Co. their 
complete line of industrial in 
dicating, and con- 
trol thermometers. Bulletin 
(423-2 discusses the operating 
principle of Wheelco thermom- 
eters and contains information 


describing 


recording 


to aid the user in selecting the 
instrument. Bulletin 
the recording 
thermometer 
(603-2 discusses the electronic 


prope! 
(4503-2 covers 
( yntrol while 
prin iple used for effecting con- 
tro} 
tact 
contro] 


without mechanical con 
measuring and 

the instru 
(303-2 de 


indicating thermom 


hetween 
sections of 
Bulletin 


scribes the 


ment. 


eter and its applications and 


(5403-2. covers the recording 


thermometer, 


Chain drives, sprockets and 
couplings are discussed in Cata 
log 642 offered by 
This 


illustrations of 


> 
Ramse \ 
Chain Co., Ine. catalog 


contains many 


industrial 


installations of chain 
drives and much useful informa 
tion concerning the design and 
installation of such equipment. 
Insulation using rubber and 


metal devices is covered in a 


H Srle 


bulletin issued by B. F. Good- 
rich Co., entitled “Vibro-Insu- 
lators.” These devices are in- 
tended to isolate vibration and 
eliminate shock and i 
heavy machinery and 


noise in 
equip- 
ment, 

“Steam detergent clean- 
ing,” is the title of a 24-page 
booklet offered by Oakite Prod- 
Inc. Among the 27 rep- 
resentative histories 
tained in this booklet is one in 
which a textile mill the 
steam-detergent method to re- 
move coatings of oil, grease and 
cotton waste from old looms and 
other repair 
and 


ucts, 
case con- 


uses 


machines before 


reconditioning. 


Synchronous motor control 
is discussed in bulletin GEA- 
1724D, issued by General Elec- 
This system of 
chronizing permits a difference 
of | in the feed of a 
motor near synchronism to be 
detected easily. Another bulle- 
tin, GEA-1755E, issued by the 
same company, describes photo- 
relays for automatic 
Such relays can 


tric Co. svn- 


per cent 


clectric 
control. 
of assistance to textile mil's, es- 


prove 
pecially those employing con- 
veyor lines and those mills that 
have encountered problems such 
as the opening and closing of 
he avy doors. 


Pneumatic loading is de- 
scribed in Bulletin B-306 issued 
bv the Foxboro Co. This sys- 
tem utilizes an 
method in which air 


improved 
pressure 
replaces weights, levers or other 
mechanical devices to establish 
the nip or pressure of roll-type 
machines. 


Alkali products are dis- 
msse i Solvay 
issued by Sol- 

This booklet 
information on 
and the 


cussed in a 30-page 
Products Book 
vay Sales Corp. 
gives specific 


the various forms 
: 
chemical and physical proper- 
tics of products and 


their 


Solvay 


HSses, 


Maintenance of centrifugal 
pumps is covered in a Hand 
Wartime Care of Cen- 
trifugal Pumps, published by 
\llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. This 

handbook — contains 
information 
packing and 
concerning 


book for 


°7-page 


much concerning 
informa- 


heads 


repairs, 
loss ot 


tion 
due to water friction. 


Cork covering used for roll 
and 
illustrated and their 


covering also. synthetic 


aprons are 


yi 


1118 


various properties pointed out 
in a booklet published by Arm. 
strong Cork Co., entitled, “Mod. 
ern Textile Roll Coverings.” 


Lighting for increasing plant 
efficiency is discussed in a leaf. 
let issued by Edwin F. Guth 
Co. This leaflet covers the use 
of fluorescent lighting in in 
dustry. 


Marking machines are de. 
scribed in an 8-page folder pre. 
pared by Markem Machine Co, 
This folder describes machines 
for marking informative desig. 
nations on varying shaped sur- 
faces such as used in_ trade 
marking many textile fabrics 
and also in marking instruc- 
tions to consumers. 


Pecf ventilators made of 
non-critical materials and con 
taining blackout camouflage 
features for use by textile mills 
and industrial buildings are 
covered in Bulletin 217, is 
sued by The Swartwout Co. 


A handbook covering mod: 
ern mechanical power trans. 
mission for industry has been 
compiled by Cling-Surface Co. 
This handbook various 
types of drives, their applica 
tion and much data concerning 
belt maintenance which should 
be of assistance to the maste! 
mechanic in any textile mill. 


covers 


Condensation and _ sweat 
that forms on metal pipes and 
fixtures and on walls of slasher 
and dye is dis 
cussed in a 32-page booklet 
entitled, “NoDrip Handbook,’ 
which is offered by a: W. Mor 
tell Co. This handbook con 
tains much information on 
methods — of 

conditions and 
showing the allowable relative 
humidity permitted before con 
densation will 


rooms houses 


correcting — sucll 


contains charts 


occur, 


Industrial t2echometers de: 
signed for control 
are discussed in a catalog, 
Form 18-12CC, issued by Stew 
art-Warner Production 
control in industry 


production 


( orp. 
the textile 


is covered. 


Preserving of belts, metal. 
and 
three 


rope is covered 1 
leaflets offered by En- 
Products Co. Belts may 
be kept clean, slippage reduced 


ord: 


con- 


a) ire 


and output increased, a 


ing to the information 


tained. 
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Here is how a set of Fullergript Card 
=f Brush Refills looks ready to operate 


Cai When brush materials are gripped in Steel—like all-metal-back strips are easily attached to your present 
Fullergript—you have no worries about atmospheric wood cores by following our simple directions. 

mod. @temperatures affecting the brush materials or holding 

trans: | ™ethod—no tufts to fall out from splitting blocks or 

been |ecement loosening. 


Study the photograph above. There are longer bristles 
at each end of brush strip to clean the ends of the 
flats where there is no card clothing and keep them free 


e Co That’s why hundreds of flat cards in mills today use of oil and lint. Our Brush construction packs material 
‘rious @Fullergript, and are constantly replacing old tufted con- into a continuous, dense strip with no gaps to permit 
plica’ Bstruction as fast as possible. These pre-formed spiral insufficient cleaning of the flat clothing. 


rning 


hould 


eve Cleaner Top Flats Mean Better Carding 


rill. 


Many Carders started with trial sets of Brush Refills, 


sweal HERE’S THE INSTALLATION RECORD OF SIX and results meant building up to full installations 
Ss and 


eM MILLS IN SIX STATES. NAMES ON REQUEST. overa period of excellent performance. These mills are 


: not located in any one section of the country but spread 
“= MACHINES NOW over many States. 


voklet : EQUIPPED WITH 
oak? ” ATI TRIAL ORDER FULLERGRIPT 
Mor. Qe aine .6 sets.. ..202 machines 
con Georgia 6 sets. .114 machines 
Massachusetts 2 sets. 102 machines 
su south Carolina 2 sets .104 machines 
phart Alabama 12 sets. 139 machines 
lati Rhode Island 6 sets 242 machines 











Over 5000 Cotton Cards are in use today 
with Fullergript Replaceable Brush Strips. 
Why not investigate the economy and 
greater efficiency of these remarkable 
brushes? We are confident that if you 


lustry 5 
bi will give them a trial on a few machines, 


you will want only Fullergript Brushes. 






(Card Room at Manville Jenckes Corporation. 
Full complement of our Brushes on all cards.) 


The FULLER BRUSH Company 


3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL Aa At dhe 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 





THIS 1S NO. 38 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT LDL 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


CONTROL OF TENSION AND 
PRESSURE FOR PINEAPPLE 
CONES OF HOSIERY-TWIST 
RAYON 


When winding hosiery-twist rayon 
yarn on the No. 50 machine with Pine- 
apple Cone Attachment and Roller Bail, 
the proper control of both tension on the 
yarn and pressure against the package, 
will help to produce cones of the desired 
shape and density. 


At the start of winding, the amount of 
tension and pressure should be enough to 


Fig. 1 


build a firm foundation of yarn that will 
withstand the crushing effect of the outer 
layers. This tension and pressure will be 
gradually lessened, as the package diam- 
eter increases, through the differential 
adjustments. 


The amount of applied tension will 
vary to some extent according to the 


denier of the yarn, the number of turns of 


twist, and the type of supply. 


During recent months, we have exper 
imented, in our own winding room, with 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE YEARBOOK 
43-GMW-38 


UNIVERSAA 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WINDING COMPANY! 





sample lots of viscose rayon hosiery yarns. 
The following data, obtained frorn those 
tests, may be helpful to other mills in 
determining the proper controls for their 
conditions: 


Cone 
Diam- 
eter 


Tension 
Weight 
50-124X% 
50-138ACAX* 
50-138ACAX 
50-138ACAX 


Yarn 
Denier 
414” 150 
4164” 100 
414” 75 
415” 50 


Pressure 

Weights 
50-128CX&128DX 
50-128CX&128DX 
50-128CX&128DX 
50-128CX&128DX 


recommended position for the connect. 
ing Rod is in the 5th hole from the top, 
If the maximum diameter is less than 
4!.’’, it may be necessary to locate the 
Rod in the 6th or 7th hole from the top 


Measured 

Tension 
at Finish 
8-12 grams 
7-11 grams 
6- 9 grams 
5- 7 grams 


Measured 

Tension 

at Start 
approx. 25 grams 
approx. 22 grams 
approx. 18 grams 
approx. 14 grams 


*Part 50-138ACAX is a balance weight positioned on the Differential 
Tension Lever so as to offset some of the weight of the Lever itself. It is 
used when winding rayon yarns of 100 denier and finer, which require a 
lighter tension than 1s obtainable with the standard weight. 


A little experimenting will determine 
where the tension weight should be po- 
sitioned on the Differential Tension 
Lever, but it is not necessary to wind a 
full cone in order to find out the applied 
tension at the finishing diameter. First, 
the tensometer is used to check the initial 
tension with the Traverse Frame Back 
and Roller Bail in position against the 
empty cone (Fig. 1); then the Traverse 
Frame Back is pulled away from the cone 
to approximately the same position it 
would be in for cone of maximum diam- 
eter (Fig. 2), and the tension is checked 
again. 


It is important to remember that ex- 
cessive tension on the yarn should be 
reduced by changing the tension weight, 
not by adjusting the Tension Stop (A) 
on the Anti-Wear Tension. The purpose 
of this Stop is to keep the movable grid 
from passing too far through the fingers 
of the stationary grid. It should be set 
with the yarn running at the start of 
winding—so that it a/most touches the 
finger on the movable grid. It should 
never actually touch for fear of destroy- 
ing the differential feature; if it should 
touch, the release of tension through the 
Differential Tension Lever would not 
take effect until after a considerable por- 
tion of the package had been wound. 

The position of the Differential Pres- 
sure Connecting Rod in the Differential 
Pressure Adjuster may vary according 
to the diameter of the full cone. For a 
cone with 4!.’’ maximum diameter, the 


=== eas 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


in order to obtain sufficient release o/ 
tension. 


Fig. 2 
Other Rayon Yarns 


For acetate, cuprammonium and sim 
ilar rayon yarns, the same tension and 
pressure weights are used. Howevel, 
somewhat less tension is desirable at the 
start of a new cone, so the position of the 
weight on the Tension Lever should be 
adjusted accordingly. 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


TEXTILE WORLD, APR L 
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PETE AND BILL 
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CS Js) PETE,WE WOULDN'T HAVE SO 
fab) MANY FIRES IF THOSE FIXERS 
nnect | (3 GQ) fAvIY| WERE OILING THOSE BEARINGS AS 
e top, + lS THEY OUGHT. GUESS THEY'RE 


be LEAVING IT TO THE OPERATORS 


he top 


1 FAVOR THE FIXER DOING THE JOB, 
PETE. HE UNDERSTANDS THE 
REQUIREMENTS BETTER THAN ANYONE 







THERE ARE Too MANY 
MACHINES HERE TO LEAVE Olt- 
ING TO THE FIXER OR THE OPERATOR 













THEN NEITHER OF THEM DO IT. 
BILL, YOU OUGHT TO TRAIN 
AN OILER FOR THIS ROOM 


1Sured 

nsion 

inish 
grams 
grams 
grams 
grams 

















WE SHOULON'T PUT ANOTHER MAN ON 
THE PAYROLL JUST FOR THAT OILING JOB 





WELL, PETE,!'LL TRAIN AN OILER 
FOR THIS ROOM.— JUST TO 
PROVE You’RE WRONG / 





PAT 


Airs — 











BUT BILL, A WELL-TRAINED 
OILER DOES THE JOB AT LESS 
EXPENSE, FIXERS AND OPERATORS 
ARE PAID MORE TO 00 A MORE 
SKILLED JOB 







OK , BILL. YOU'RE ON THE 
RIGHT TRACK EVEN THOUGH 
YOU WON'T ADMIT IT 





Should fixers, operators, or oilers take care of lubrication? 






gestion boxes. Well—would they? 
Letters from Readers CAs all aif dhs awa patall 
which is the first interest of the em- 
ployee. much as we would like to be- 
lieve otherwise? 


Score for Suggestion Box of brotherly love may be with em- Admitted that the majority of the 





















a a ployer and employee. suggestions are worthless—and Bill 

. 39 The more ideas that are weighed 
Pe SHE RE Tee TE and discussed. the better the unity 
Overseers’ Corner: prevalent in the plant. CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and practi- 
ad In all due respect to Pete and Bill— So, by all means lets have meetings — h ee mp Pa 
on and t ate Bis aie . : ; id pal or when pubkshed without regard fo 
ywever, ’ ” well—I shall insist that a for di nes with a happy get- length. We use’ letters (not over 200 
. at the “Sugvestion Box in the Mill” is in no together feeling always manifested. words) discussing material on these pages 
1 of the ut of order. In any plant, as in They will aid wonderfully, I assure you. or any other pertinent matter whether of 
yuld be usiness enterprise there should Detmer T. Wepp a o = plain ove 
utmost co-operation at all times (Sergent, Ky.) ee ha ee oe ee ute prectice 
pers aye helps or kinks which are published (not 

; Pp . 

keep the gears running smoothly. over 500 words) will be paid additional for 


tings should be held at frequent Suggestion Boxes Needed an appropriate sketch to illustrate their de- 


vice. It is not necessary to submit finished 









. i Pests wadaetaga ' rplex- 

D ese : diseu “ ? pe ie ‘4 “Suggestion Box in the Mill’ drawings. Contributions of greater than 
lat often deve er oe (Pete and Bill, Jan., 1943) specified length may be given considera- 
otty problems discussed pro and ‘ tion as articles. If these pages interest you 
ir amicable, satisfactory adjust- Editor, Overseers’ Corner: —contribute something to them to interest 
or the betterment of production Bill claims that emplovees would others. Address Editor, Overseers’ Corner, 


Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


mill. and that a better feeling submit suggestions regardless of sug- 
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finds only one once in awhile, which 
is of benefit to the company, could you 
say he was wasting time? When things 
go askew in the finishing room, and 
Bill is floundering around trying first 
one thing and then another in an at- 
tempt to remedy the situation, would 
you say that he was wasting his time 
then? 

Anything. formal or in- 
formal, which will increase a person’s 
interest in his work and perhaps bene- 
fit the company is not wasting Bill’s 
time. 

Calvin Coolidge once said that every- 
thing that could be done by the gov- 
ernment had done for textile 
mills, and that if textiles were to go 
ahead then it was up to them to help 
themselves. Compared to other lines 
of industry have we 
since Coolidge? 


whether 


been 


progressed much 


5. me We OR 


Real Guy Doesn't Expect 
a Gift 


“Xmas Presents from the Workers” 
Pete & Bill, Dec., 1942 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


I do not approve of operatives giving 
overseers Christmas presents. 

An overseer earns more money than 
his help, and a real guy does not ex- 
pect any gift. In a lot of cases, the help 
feels obliged to give toward a present 
because if he does not give the rest of 
the crowd will call him “cheap”! 

One particular case 1 know of was 


where not a single day went by without 
the help cursing the overseer. Then 
when Christmas came, some of this 
same bunch ran around collecting for a 
present for the overseer. 

There’s more truth than poetry in 


the old saying—“Beware of Greeks 
bearing gifts”! 
Francis J. McNetcr, 
Overseer of Dyeing, 
Anglo-Fabrics, Inc.., 
Oxford, Mass. 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Temporary Harness 
Shaft Repair 


Rather than remove a damaged har- 
ness shaft from an active loom, at a 
time when every minute counts, a tem- 
porary repair may be made on the 
splintered shaft with a piece of metal 
secured from an empty oil can or hand- 
soap can. 

The repair job requires but a few 
minutes time. Remove the top and bot- 


-Place seam at top of frame 


covering 
shellacked 
to prevent 
rust 


Temporary harness shaft repair. 


tom of the can, and cut away all seams, 
Wash all foreign matter from the sur. 
faces and shellac the tin to prevent it 
rusting. In placing the tin over the 
shaft, slide one end between the heddle 
bar and the shaft, bringing the two 
ends together at the top of the shaft. 
Trim off any surplus metal which would 
prevent a neat seam. Carefully bend the 
two ends over simultaneously, and roll 
with the aid of round-nose pliers, using 
plenty of pressure to form a_ small 
neatly rolled lap or seam. 

When time permits, and the harness 
set has been carried to the twisting 
room for a remount, the damaged shaft 
can be removed and an undamaged 
frame placed in the set. H.E.W. (Pa.) 


Replacing Special Bolt 


On a certain type of C. & K. loom 
the pick ball is held on the cam with 
a special bolt fitting into a_ bushing, 
as illustrated in the sketch. These bolts 
are quite expensive, and priorities may 
prevent replacements in certain mills. 


Memories of Old Man Carelessness—By Martha Pittenger 


NO. 4—SPEED 


I have many accidents caused from 
Speed, where employees get in a hurry. 
so much in a hurry that they don’t take 
time to think. My latest help in this 
hurrying business is the war, for every- 
one is trying to speed production, yet— 
let me tell you a little secret—when I 
get them in a hurry, I am stopping 
production. 

Here’s a page I well remember. One 
day a man was coming to work in the 
rain and was a bit late. The pavement 
was slippery. I told him to run to 
get there by the time the lights flashed, 
and he obeyed me. He was making 
time alright, until his foot slipped, and 
he fell, causing injuries to his shoulder 
that made him lose several days work. 
Yes. Speed and Production had a little 
party. but I did the most celebrating 
over Production being slowed down. 





Here on another page I see the story 
doffer. I got behind him 
didn’t have time to 


of a young 


and told him he 


push the box of filling down the alley, 
that he could get more done if he got 
a running start, and rode on the box 
the rest of the way. He was riding 
along in good fashion and enjoying 
himself so much that he didn’t see 8 
spinner as she came out of the cross 
alley. When he saw her it was too late 
to keep from banging into her; too 
late to keep her ankle from being 
hurt; yeah, too late. to save a lost-time 
accident. So I chuckled to myself, for 
I had slowed down Production again 

It’s difficult to make a person get hur 
that is used to moving about quick 
unless I can get them excited, but. boy! 
I can really go places when I work 01 
people that move about slow, for whet 
they do get in a hurry, something i 
bound to happen. My biggest laugh 
comes, when I get employees to Tut. 
for I know then that injuries will be 
greater and 
person will get hurt. 


perhaps more than one 
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HANK-CLOCK PRODUCTION CONSTANTS 


| Yarn 
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cover some of the ball’s surface, thus 
preventing the ball from slipping free. 
However, the side burr on the special- 
head bolt can be simulated by a regular 
machine bolt by cutting off three of 
the four corner projections, as shown 
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in the sketch. Grind off three corner 
projections from the head end, allow- 
ing one to remain. This remaining 
burr fits into the bushing groove and 
prevents the bolt from turning as it is 
tightened into place. G. E. B. (Mass.) 


Hank-Clock Production Constants 


Eliminate many calculations and simplify overseer’s 
work in setting final doff 


By Clarence McElroy and Marcus Gross 


Production charts are of great assistance 
to overseers, as they permit calculations to 
be made mentally and eliminate long, in- 
tricate mathematical calculations which 
require much time and always offer the 
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possibility of errors. The hand-clock pro- 
duction constant chart which accompanies 
the following article is one in a series of 
charts developed by the authors to assist 
spinning room overseers. 


A SUPERVISOR who devotes much of 
his time to figuring production problems 
will find little time for anything else. 
The use of hank-clock production con- 
stants eliminates long, drawn-out figur- 
ing. Speedy methods, when proved ac- 
curate, are essential to the supervisor 
who recognizes the importance of main- 
taining production schedules, with a 
minimum loss of time being devoted to 
such calculations. 

Hank-clock production constants are 
devised solely as a means of converting 
pounds wanted in production into hanks 
wanted on the hank clock. Especially 
suitable for use in sales-yarn mills, but 
also valuable in any spinning mill that 
has hank clocks attached to its spin- 
ning frames, is this method of deter- 
mining the number of hanks of yarn 
spun on a frame. 

A hank clock can best be literally 
described as a non-producing, record- 
ing spindle that accurately records in 
hanks the production and delivery of 
yarn by the front roll—per one spindle. 

The table listed was developed for 
240 spindles; consequently these con- 
stants are only applicable to spinning 
frames of 240-spindle capacity. The ac- 
tual constant was found by dividing 
spindles per frame into the yarn count. 

Assume that 1000 Ib. of 12s yarn is 
wanted and this is to be run on a 240 
spindle frame. Opposite 12 is the con- 
stant .05000. Multiplying .05000 by 1000 
will give the number of hanks to run: 
that is. the hank-clock reading—which, 
in this instance, will be 50. If the hank 
clock should read 20 before the run. 
then the clock should in the final doff 
read about 70, plus a small additional 
percentage allowance for ends down, 
broken tapes. etc. Proof of the above 
problem is as follows: 12s yarn is equal 
to 12 hanks to the Ib. As 1000 Ib. of 
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yarn is wanted, 121000 will equal 
12,000 hanks, 12.000 +240 (spindles) = 
50 hanks per spindle. 

Sub-dividing hanks wanted to more 
than one spinning frame entails very 
little effort. All that is necessary is to 
keep an accurate record of the starting 
hank clock number and the final num- 


ber that will indicate that the produc- 
tion run is over. When making a table 
of hank clock constants similar to the 
one illustrated, care must be exercised 
that it conforms to the spindle capacity 
of the frame. A separate table must be 
made for all frames having different 
spindle capacities. 


Producing Worsted Warp Yarns 


Twist for white warp yarns and also gage point for car- 
riage determined by formula 


By S. KERSHAW, F.T.I. 


How are you handling your worsted warp 
yarns? Recently, before the Bradford Tex- 
tile Society, Mr. Kershaw read a paper 
setting forth various factors considered es- 
sential in the preparation processes used in 
England in preparing worsted warps. Tex- 
tile men will be interested in compazing 
British practice and rules with their pres- 
ent methods of handling wors'ed warp 
yarn. 


ALL WORSTED YARN MILLS should have 
physical laboratories, and each lot of 
should be examined for fiber 
length. quality, and imperfections. The 


wool 


wool for warp tops must not only be 
shafty. but also sound and elastic. 
Stock 


diameter: the 


Rau Top quality is based on 
fiber 
based on quality. length, color. freedom 
faults. 

The 


looks at the 


mean fiber 


value of a top is 


from and the market value of 


wools. person judging quality 


really fiber fineness. ot 


gauges the width. He is ex- 
pected to recognize minute differences. 
such as exist between 58s and 60s. ete. 
\Ithough top 


done quickly. there is no reason why, 


buving mav have to be 


after buvine, a test should not be ear- 


ried out to justify the buvyer’s choice. 
and for future guidance. The difference 
hetween 58s and 60s quality is only 
1/1700. in. 

When 


quality. briefly. 


comparing tops of similar 
those with the best av- 
used for 


filling. 


erage length should be 
length 
Lops for 


warp. 


medium tops for and 


short hosiery. 
tested. and 
0.001 


fiber is valu- 


Fineness should also he 
the result stated in microns () 
millimeter). Fineness of 
itself, 


greater number of fibers to be present 


able in and also enables a 


in the subsequent yarn, thus promot- 
ing softness and pliability. 
Drawing—Fiber control in the English 


system of manufacture is obtained by 


a skilful balance between fiber length. 
draft, twist and ratech. The experienced 


man can determine which needs = ad- 


justing when work is not satisfactory 
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How much twist should be put into 
warp Should each lot of yarn 
be tested for strength, and from the re- 
sult of this test should the two-fold 
twist be changed? For a particular qual- 
ity and count of yarn, it is preferable 
that the two-fold twist should remain 


constant. This will call for greater ef- 


yarns? 


forts in blending and processing to pro- 
duce yarns of constant strength without 
the aid of extra twist. It is good prac- 
tice to test yarn for strength and allow 
from a 

given 


no more than a 5% 


strength for a 


variation 
predetermined 
the normal 
tual twist recommended for white warp 
yarns is (hanks per Ib. 0.6) + 2. 
For example, 2/40 yarn will have (20 

0.6) + 2 = 14 turns per in. The 
strength test might be taken with 53 
wraps of yarn on a 1'%-yd. reel, and 
should have a breaking strength in lb. 
of 1000 hanks per Ib. 
Warping—A warp 
well-made yarn of the correct counts, 


count with twist. The ac- 


good consists of 


quality. condition. number of ends and 
length. arranged in correct order and 
density. and wound on to a beam cor- 
rectly set to receive the warp from the 
first laver to the last. At least one lease 
band alternate 
threads: the dis- 
turbed by tight, ten- 


should separate the 


yarn should not be 
slack, or uneven 
sion, 

The importance of  creeling — is 
stressed: all should be 
sioned alike. Cheeses are usually placed 


threads ten- 
on horizontal spindles which should fit 
easily in brackets in the creel uprights. 
Empty cheese tubes should not be too 
small in diameter, as small tubes bend 
the yarn to their shape, and give it a 


set when the 


wound yarn is stored for 
some time. Empty tubes should have an 
external diameter of about %, in. 

The type of creel used is often de- 
termined by the amount of reom avail- 
able. The best creel, from the operative 
point of view. is the semicircular are 

|. which permits the whole of the 


Creel. 


cheeses to be in view from the pos. tion 
of the warper who stands by the reeds 
The straight creel which may be eithe 
single or double sided, is not as con. 
venient from the standpoint of sight. 
ing, although, when double sided and 
swinging from the roof, is extremely 
useful to the spinner with a limited 
number of warping mills. In this cas 
one side of the creel is filled up with 
one count or quality of yarn and the 
second side with another count or qual. 
ity. permitting warps of each to }y 
made alternately if desired. This ar. 
rangement saves a lot of recreeling and 
the warper’s time. 

The V-creel has the advantage of siz 
and capacity, but again sighting is not 
satisfactory, and lost ends, to be found 
again when beaming-off, are common 

There are two reeds through whic) 
the ends pass on their way to the mill: 
the first is the leasing reed made wit! 
long and short spaced dents. From th 
leasing reed the threads pass throug! 
the contracting or section reed. fixed 
on the moving carriage in front of th 
mill, the ends being formed into group: 
at each dent, corresponding in density 
to that in which they will afterwards }y 
drawn through the loom reed or sley. 

It is generally conceded that only t! 
well-trained warper can produce warp: 
equal in tension throughout. The whol 
structure of the mill and the working 
method are against it. If we suppose the 
first layer of warp on the reel to } 
the correct length, then the second must 
be longer by twice the yarn thickness 
of the first. and the third layer longer 
still. In addition, the 
yarn depends wholly on the skill of th 


tension on thi 


operative, and skill spent on a_purel\ 
mechanical requirement is not econom 
ical. Several devices have been con- 
trived to obviate these difficulties, th 
most successful taking either of tw 
forms, one a device on the warping mil 
causing the warp threads to lie sloping 
at an angle, the other a method 0 
cheese winding. 

The movement to the left by the car 
riage during section building is dete 
mined by the thickness of the yarn, it 
density in the warp, and the angle whic 
the cones, ramps o1 chocks make to t! 
staves. The movement will increase wi! 
the lower count of yarn, the closene* 
and the low ang 


type of 


of the threads in it. 


of cone. In one machine tl 
manufacturers give a gage point to! 


5-vd. reel as: 


l6 & ends per in. in warp 


Hanks per Ib. in yarn 


For finding the size of the change whet 
in the gearing. the formula has bee! 
re Its II 


proved to give satisfactory 
building straight warps. 
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Finishing Worsteds 
for Men’s Wear 


Technical Editor: 
A few weeks ago, | sent you an inquiry 
@ and fecd |'m very much pleased with your reply. 
sur suggestions are working out success- 
rt size | shall appreciate it if you will out- 
proper finishing process for the three 
s of woolen fabrics for men's wear 
inclose. | should like to know the 
f the cloth in the loom and how long 
eave them in the decating machine. 


is not 
found mp 
nmon 

which 

mill: 2878 
> wit! 
m th 
roug! 


Sample No. 3 is finished by the same 
process as previously given for Sample 
NO. 1, 

Sample No. 4 is a coarse grade 
orsted and requires a 20 min, run in 

e fulling mill to beak up the coarse 

el of handle, unless that handle is 

sired. In such instances finish as sam- 
le Nos. 1 and 2 in the first lot. Both 
‘abrics are 66 in. in loom. 

Sample No. 5 is an unfinished wor- 
wed. The fabric is placed in the loom 
(74 in. and fulled to 55 in. by 3% in. 

the head, or per yard. Finish the 
sample No. 3 in first lot 
‘trough to and including decating. (The 

ishing of samples Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of 
first lot was covered in TEXTILE 
\orLp, Sept. 1942, p. 131—Editor.) 
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Throwing Bemberg 
Hosiery Yarn 


con: 
s, th 
i twi 


a)  cconical Editors 
xy mu 


a problem in hosiery yarn which 
appreciate some help with. At pres- 
od | t m throwing a 75/74 no-twist Bem- 

40 turns left. | use an Avconit 
aking of 5695 wax and 44% naph- 
winding | get a slight broken fila- 
sndition, but in spinning at 9,800 
th a McHale flyer wire No. 8 | get 
er broken filament condition and 

breaks. | have tried running with- 
but of no avail, the condition is 
my winding | have tried a 2! and 

This does not seem to help. 

questions | should 
ed as a check on my present 

ney are: (1) Is the 56%/44% 

heavy for 50, 65, and 75-den. 

2) What wind do you rec- 
(3) What size spools? (4) What 
(5) Sh uld | use 4 flyer? 
two operations? 
what propagtion? (8885 


loping 


- Il 
some turtner 


inning? 


j 
7 | use One or 


neral it should be said that in 
: 75/74 no-twist Bemberg. some 
flaments are almost certain to 
it should not be serious on first- 
d-quality yarn. We assume that 
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you are familiar with the tendency of 
Bemberg yarn to cut any substance with 
which it comes in contact, such as 
winder guides, flyer wires, or any rods 
that it might run over. Normally you 
should not get broken filaments in 
winding unless you have some rough or 
cut guides or if you are winding with 
too much tension. We assume also that 
you have checked the yarns both before 
and after soaking to be sure that your 
broken filament condition is not inher- 
ent in the yarn or is not caused in the 
handling during soaking. No-twist yarn 
sometimes contains broken filaments 
that lie parallel and are not observed 
until the centrifugal force in twisting 
or until running over some surface 
causes them to stand out. 

A twist of 40 turns is high, and that 
may be the reason you are using a flyer. 
However, it is possible to run this num- 
ber of turns without a flyer, provided 
your speed is not too high and that you 
have sufficient width of spindle spacing 
so that the ballooning yarn does not hit 
any part of the machine. If, because of 
factors not evident in your question, a 
flyer is essential, you might find that a 
heavier wire will flex less than a No. 8 
wire. Heavier wires have been known 
to give less broken filaments than light 
wires, such as No. 8. Also note what we 
have to say on this subject in answer 
to your specific question No. 5. 

In reference to question No. 1, we 
cannot say that 56%/44% Avconit is 
too heavy or too light, unless we know 
how this formula works out in running. 
since the purpose of the Avconit, as you 
undoubtedly know, is two-fold; to im- 
prove the running quality of the yarn 
in throwing and knitting, and to hold 
down the higher twists. If it performs 
these two functions, and still does not 
cause any trouble due to stripping off 
or due to troublesome hardening on the 
yarn, it should be satisfactory. We have 
no way of knowing when you use 56% / 
144° and just how much you retain 
on the yarn, which also enters into the 
question of the correct formula. In any 
event we do not believe the Avconit 
would normally be responsible for 
broken filaments. 

On question No. 2, it is our opinion 
for twist as high as you mentioned that 
not over five wraps to the inch should 
he attempted. You say you have tried a 
21 and a 28 wind: however. we do not 
know the length spools you use. On 


question No. 3. if your spool has a 


traverse of 4 in., a 21 wind is just 
slightly over the maximum and a 28 
wind is too much. There are many 
spools that you can use; however, the 
following limitations have been found 
for crepe twisting: for best results the 
traverse should not be over 4 in. long, 
the barrel should not be under 1% in., 
and the overhang not be over 1% in. 

In reference to question No. 5 we 
feel that the spindle speed in no event 
should exceed 9,000 and that best re- 
sults are obtained at a maximum of 
about 8,000 to 8,500. The flyer, which 
you bring up in your question No. 5, 
enters into the consideration of spindle 
speed, in that a higher spindle speed 
is possible without a flyer than with a 
flyer. In running without a flyer, it is 
well to watch the distance from the top 
of the bobbin to the tension device that 
you employ and, of course, you should 
check your tension device to be sure 
that it does not contribute to your 
broken filaments. Bear in mind that 
there are at least two other types of 
flyers you might try if a flyer is essen- 
tial. 

In reference to question No. 6, we 
believe that only one operation twisting 
on this yarn should be 
which also answers your question No. 7. 


considered, 


Yarns for Weaving Duck 


Techincal Editor: 

Will you kindly advise us by return mai 
the correct twist per inch in single and ply 
for 13/3 ply warp stock for duck; also 12/2 
ply filling stock for duck. We are manufa 
turing No. 12 duck for the Navy and our 
construction meets the specification, due t 
the fact that it is better than the minimun 
demand by the Navy, and plus the fact that 
the weight checks with their specification: 
however we are experiencing trouble in the 
breaking strength, as it varies and is some- 
what low. We think this condition is caused 
by insufficient twist in the st kK yarn 


889] 


The 


making cotton duck are suggested by a 


following twists per inch for 


prominent manufacturer of cotton 
duck: The singles yarn employed in 
making the plied yarns for both warp 
and filling are warp-spun with a twist 
multiple of 4%. The plied yarns used 
for the warps have a twist multiple of 
} to 5; and the plied yarns used for 
the filling have a twist multiple of 
2% to 3. Nothing under 7, in. mid- 
dling cotton should be used for spin- 
ning the yarn and 15/16 in. is better. 
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The Mill Water-Treatment Plant 


Practical instructions for maintenance 
of pumps, motors, controls, and feeds 


By HUDSON NIX 


THE OPERATOR of a textile mill water- 
treatment plant must be something of 
a chemist, electrician, engineer, me- 
chanic, and plumber. One of his major 
responsibilities is the proper mainte- 
nance of the equipment. No better ad- 
vice can be given on the efficient and 
economical operation of pumps, motors, 
controls, and chemical feeding machine 
in a water-treatment plant than to say: 
“Follow the manufacturer’s instruc- 
tions.” The great majority of plant 
operators and superintendents realize 
that this is good advice, but the writer 
has found from personal experience, 
plus observation in many plants and 
published results of surveys in others, 
that the advice is not widely followed. 
Indeed, many plants have been so care- 
less in preserving instruction booklets 
that the newer members of their oper- 
ating personnel have never had an op- 
portunity to study the manufacturer’s 
advice about the equipment they op- 
erate. 

Much of the advice offered by equip- 
ment manufacturers is repeated in this 
article, emphasis on many simple pre- 
cautions being prompted by their wide- 
spread neglect and the serious manner 
in which plant efficiency is affected and 
operating costs are increased. In addi- 
tion, many common rules are amplified 
in the hope of suggesting necessary 
adaptions to individual situations and 
requirements. 

Few operators of water-purification 
plants fail to realize the importance of 
cleanliress in connection with their 
analytical and bacteriological work, but 
it is quite common in many plants for 
motors, pumps. and chemical feeding 
equipment to be neglected in this re- 
spect. Although this may not affect the 
efficiency of operation as quickly as 
neglect in the laboratory, in the long 
run it is sure to be more costly. Special 
efforts should be made, therefore, to 
keep at a minimum the dust and mois- 
ture so prevalent in a water-treatment 
plant. Care should be exercised in han- 
dling chemicals, such as lime, alum, 
soda ash, and activated carbon, as the 
dust may settle in the windings of elec- 
tric motors, restrict ventilation, and 
ultimately cause motor failure by pro- 
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ducing excessive temperautres. Steps 
should be taken to keep down dust in 
the cleaning of floors; and it is equally 
important that excessive moisture be 
guarded against in the vicinity of 
motors and control equipment. 

In spite of the precautions taken, it 
is necessary to clean motors and con- 
trols at regular intervals, the frequency 
of which must be determined by local 
conditions. Cleaning is usually done 
with compressed air or large hand bel- 
lows, although a vacuum type cleaner is 
preferable, since it removes dust com- 
pletely, instead of blowing it from 
place to place. When compressed air is 
used, care should be taken to see that 
the air is completely dry and that the 
pressure turned on the windings does 
not exceed 50 lb. Otherwise, damage to 
windings is likely to occur. After this 
operation, it is a good maintenance pro- 
cedure to apply a coat of insulating 
varnish to windings. This will fill 
cracks, caused by drying out and high 
temperatures, that provide lodging 
places for dust and moisture. 


IN CHECKING OVER MOTOR EQUIP.- 
MENT, one should pay careful attention 
to the condition of commutators and slip 
rings, brushes and insulation resistance. 
Air gaps and brush pressure should be 
accurately determined and adjusted to 
the manufacturer’s recommendation. 
Brush pressure cannot be reliably de- 
termined without a spring scale. and a 
feeler gage is necessary in checking air 
gaps. Hand stones may be used to main- 
tain on commutators 
and slip rings, although a power-driven 
grinder will be required if commutators 
and slip rings have become badly pit- 
ted or grooved. Mica, a common source 
of trouble on commutator surfaces, can 
be removed easily with a hack-saw 
blade. Care should be exercised in this 
operation to keep slots between com- 
mutator bars clean in order to avoid 
short Brushes should be re- 
moved from their holders at regular in- 
tervals and cleaned. Before they are re- 
placed. accumulations of dirt should be 
wiped from the holders. New brushes 
should be installed when old ones are 
worn to within ¥% in. of the useful 
brush length. 

Plant surveys have shown that from 


smooth surfaces 


circuits. 


30 to 50% of motor failures can be 
traced to bearing trouble. Bearings 
should be inspected at scheduled in. 
tervals and should never feel more than 
comfortably warm to the bare hands; 
excess temperatures should prompt a 
thorough investigation, which may re- 
veal an improper oil level, poor or dirty 
oil, bearing caps too tight, rough bear- 
ing surface, improper leveling, or fail- 
ure of oil ring to turn with shaft. 

It is important to avoid over-filling 
with oil, especially where the sleeve 
type of bearing is used. There is a tend- 
ency among operators to think that 
abnormal heat in bearings calls for ad- 
ditional oil. Again, over-filling is com- 
mon in plants and pumping stations 
where motors are run for long periods 
without attention, perhaps due to the 
erroneous idea that the extra amount of 
oil provides an extra margin of safety 
against overheating. Besides being a 
waste of oil, over-lubrication of sleeve 
bearings will cause severe damage to 
motor windings and result in slippery 
floors, which constitute a hazard to the 
safety of the employee who operates the 
motor. In ball or roller bearings, over- 
lubrication with a grease gun will pack 
grease too tightly between the moving 
parts, increase friction, and damage 
bearings by overheating. Proper lubri- 
cation is a simple operation; if not 
done correctly, it can cause trouble and 
emergencies that are complicated and 
expensive. 


PUMPS. Pump bearings require the 
same care as those on motors. Aside 
from the bearings, pump maintenance 
is largely a ‘matter of proper packing. 
Many types of packing are on the 
market, and it is important to select 
one that fits individual requirements. A 
common mistake in pump packing 1 
the addition of one new ring to the 
outside when a leak occurs. Although 
this will usually stop the leak tempor 
arily, the safest procedure is to repack 
entirely with new packing. If this } 
not done, the old packing should be 
taken out and the new ring placed in 
side first to replace the ring most 
severely worn. The danger in continued 
use of old packing is that it becomes 
hard and dry and is likely to score ° 
cut sleeves or shaft. Braided or built: 
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up packing, impregnated with graphite 
lubricant, is preferable; flax or plastic 
packing is likely to damage sleeves and 
recommended. It is important 
that packing be cut to fit perfectly; 
otherwise the gland may have to be so 
tightened that the shaft will be dam- 
aged. It is advisable to procure packing 
rings ready cut, and place them so that 
the ends of each ring will meet at a 
different place on the shaft. It is well 
to leave a steady drip of water coming 
out at the bottom of the gland to guard 
against overheating. 

Centrifugal pumps in regular service 
should be inspected internally every six 
months, at which time oil should be 
changed and sealing rings replaced if 
they show signs of wear. Oil or grease 
in the pump, as well as in motors, 
should be watched for discoloration, 
which is a sign of undue wear on bear- 
ings. Inspection caps on all bearings 
should be lifted to see that oil rings 
start revolving when the motor is 
started. 

Maintenance of switchboard and con- 
trol apparatus is largely a matter of 
keeping all parts free from dust, grease, 
and moisture. Fuses and connections 
should be kept clean and tight, and 
contact parts free from pits. Oil tanks 
i starter boxes should be drained once 
a year, the oil filtered, and new oil 
idded if necessary to bring to the 
proper level. It is a good practice to 
keep a supply of the correct size of 
luses in the switchbox. 
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CHEMICAL FEEDING EQUIPMENT includ- 
tg alum, lime, soda ash, carbon feed- 
ts, ond chlorinators—requires only a 
um of attention. Modern chlorin- 
ire practically trouble-free if the 

t temperature is maintained in 
id \eather. Chlorine cylinders should 
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A well-thought-out schedule for inspection and servicing of water-treatment 
equipment will prevent unnecessary trouble and will reduce the time and 
expense for proper maintenance. 


not be placed near the heat source, as 
this may result in condensing and clog- 
ging when the gas reaches the cooler 
feed line and chlorinator feeding me- 
chanism. Leaks should be guarded 
against, because of the danger to op- 
erators and metal equipment from es- 
caping fumes. Leaks can easily be lo- 
cated with an ammonia-soaked rag on 
the end of a stick placed near suspected 
places in the rubber tubing. A dense 
white fog will appear where chlorine 
and ammonia fumes make contact. A 
roll of rubber tape should be kept handy 
for temporary repairs. 


DRY FEEDERS should be lubricated reg- 
ularly, and chemical dust removed 
from gears and other moving parts. 
Feed hoppers should be kept closed 
tightly, and care should be exercised to 
avoid spilling chemical on motors, pul- 
leys, gears, and other moving parts 
when the hopper is filled. If chemical 
sacks are opened over the hoppers, 
pieces of string or small bits of sack- 
ing are likely to enter the hopper and 
foul the feeding mechanism or impair 
coagulation by reducing the chemical 
dosage. 

In most plants a spare feeder is 
provided for emergencies, or an alter- 
nating schedule of operation is fol- 
lowed. This intermittent operation may 
allow the chemical to cake, scale, or 
lump in the feeder parts, due to the 
absorption of moisture. Usually it is 
advisable to run the feeder dry before 
it is shut down; when this procedure is 
not convenient, some means for keep- 
ing the chemical dry should be _ pro- 
vided. 

This usually achieved by 
placing an ordinary electric light bulb 
inside the hopper, or in a position so 
that the heat will be near the feeding 


can be 


mechanism. On feeders of the revolving 
table type, the light should be placed 
under the table near the adjustable de- 
flecting knives. On vibrating or gravi- 
metric feeders, the feed channel is usu- 
ally too long for adequate protection 
with a light bulb, and a small resistance 
element is recommended. These devices 
should not be used on carbon feeders, 
however, as carbon dust is flammable. 

Where large storage hoppers are used 
over the small feed hoppers, arching 
may give trouble if some method of 
vibration or agitation is not provided. 
Usually this problem is solved by the 
installation of a small vibrator near the 
bottom of the hopper. However, storage 
hoppers seldom are used in textile 
water-treatment plants, as their size 
does not warrant ‘the extra installation 
expense. Some hoppers come equipped 
with screens, which are always desir- 
able. They are easily made in the plant 
machine shop, and can be placed on top 
or inside the hopper at the point where 
the funnel shape begins. 


MAIN SOURCE OF TROUBLE in oper- 
ating dry feeders is usually in the de- 
livery of chemical from feeder to the 
mixing chamber. Clogging in the feed 
lines is frequent if a high velocity is 
not maintained and the material is not 
thoroughly wet and swept away as it 
falls into the mixing funnel. All bends 
in the chemical solution lines should 
have plugged crosses so that they can 
be rodded out easily. An ejector, in- 
stalled just below the mixing funnel, 
will aid in carrying the chemical to the 
mixing chamber. 

Here some of the undissolved chem- 
ical may settle to the bottom and be 
wasted if the flow in the mixing chan- 
nel is not swift. This is especially likely 
to happen in the winter when the water 
is too cold for rapid dissolving. Many 
of the newer plants are being equipped 
with a small “flash” mixer at the point 
where chemicals enter the mixing 
chamber. 

This mixer produces a short, violent 
agitation which insures a thorough solu- 
tion of the coagulants before the water 
enters the slow coagulating mixers. 
Considerable savings in chemicals are 
effected in plants equipped with the 
mixers or other mechanical agitators 
used in addition to the usual baffle type 
of mixing channel. 

The outstanding weakness in most 
maintenance programs is the failure 
to establish a definite routine for serv- 
icing, checking, and testing each piece 
of equipment and making a complete 
record of this work. A well-thought-out 
schedule, strictly adhered to, will pre- 
vent a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
and will reduce the time and expense 
for proper maintenance. 
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RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter VIII (Cont.)—Protection Motion . 


A PROTECTOR MOTION used on the 
C & K. S-3 loom and on a number of 
other types. is illustrated in Fig. RS43. 
Each dog into which:the dagger strikes 
acts individually upon the protection as 
unit. but. still 
advantages of 


retains the 
working together as a 


a separate 
unit. This action helps materially in 
reducing trouble, for if one end should 
fail to function properly the other end 
will protect. thus saving the cloth from 
being seriously damaged. 
The protector rod coupling is keved 
rod sections and prevents the 
sections from turning separately and 
changing position with each other, but 
at the same time allows the rod ends 
to be separated for removing the rod 
stop. rod collar, or red spring if either 
one is broken o1 damaged. Setscrews 
keep the coupling in position. Some 
somewhat 
similar to that just described but the 
keyed in position, 
holes drilled through the rod 
sections and 


looms have rod couplings 
couplings are not 
having 
setscrews projecting 
through the rod which are screwed into 
place through the coupling side to the 
opposite side. This latter type is not 
as satisfactory because the rod is weak- 
ened by having the holes drilled 
through it. 

Adjust the protector rod stop by 
placing a shuttle in the shuttle box so 
that the rod is turned down in the run- 
ning position and will prevent a bang- 
off. Set the stop so it fits in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. RS43 with the tip 
against the under part of the lay beam. 
Remove the shuttle from the box and 
place it in the opposite box, testing 
the position of the rod stop once more. 
If the setting should 


against the lay 


prove too tight 
beam. reset the stop. 


There should be freedom to 


a slight 
the rod to prevent binding when the 
shuttles are in the boxes. 

Heavily tensioned rod springs cause 
considerable wear to the rod fingers. 
lhese fingers are bent in such a shape 
to allow the box binders to slip over 
the bend of the finger without binding 
the boxes. If the bend becomes sharp 


from wear. the finger should be. re- 
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By H. E. WENRICH 
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Fig. RS43. Protection motion as employed on C & K, S-3 rayon looms. 


its origina] 
shape on a fine emery wheel. Should 


moved and smoothed to 
one finger be positioned correctly, but 
the other finger set too far back from 
the box binder, the finger can be reset 
by means of the two setscrews that hold 
the fingers to the rod. The setscrews 
frequently cut holes into rods that have 
had considerable wear and _ prevents 
positioning of the finger to the desired 
position, The finger can be removed 
and bent slightly, or with care, the fin- 


ger can be bent while on the rod with 





Fig. RS44. Two methods of mounting 
daggers. 


a wrench if the fixer is caretul 

With a knock-off lever of the type 
shown in Fig. RS43, the lever is held 
in position by the tension spring that 
also acts as a shock absorber during a 
bang-off. When the dagger strikes into 
the lever, the lever should be set s 
it will knock off the braking and ship- 
ping motions before the spring ha: 
been forced into its rearmost position 
An adjusting screw on the tension ro! 
controls the active power required | 
avoid parts breakage or damage to th 
loom during the bang-off. The spring 
can be adjusted accordingly. 

The dagger points, Fig. RS44, cal 
point up or according to th 
type of loom and whether the mounting 
is of type A or 


dow n 


type B. In type 4 
mounting the rod is moved downwalé 
to avoid banging-off and is raised ' 
position of bang-off by the rod spring 
In type B the rod is swung upward ! 
avoid banging-off during running and }: 
forced downward into the knock-oll 
block for the bang-off. In the later typ 
the means of absorbing the shock 
taken care of with a piece of 1 bl 
placed between the bunter slide -ta! 
and the loom frame. 
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TEN YEARS OF COTTON-TEXTILES 





1933 | 1934 


EQUIPMENT 


pindles in place at begin- 
31,442,174 30,938,340 
Increase or decrease from 
preceding year . 


1 


884,352 503,834 


New installation, additions 
and replacements 


“OPERATION 


Spindles active at any time 
uring year ending July 31st 


348,568 529,840 


26,894,860 27,742,462 


pindles idle during same 


4,547,314 3,195,878 


Average number of active 

spindles based on twelve 

monthly reports 24,873,270 25,119,435 

Intermittent spindles 

being the difference between 
age active spindles and those | 

actwe at some time during year) 


2,021,590 2,623,027 


Percentage relation of aver 
¢ active spindles to spin 
es in place.... 


9.11% 81.19% 





tle hours run 


urs run per average | 
en 


3,481 3,014 


Juction in square yards 7,866,040,000 6,878,579,000 


rts in square yards 302,042,000 


226,306,000 


41,348,000 41,533,000 


rts in square yards... | 


Available for domestic 


imption : oo 7,605 346,000 | 6,693,806,000 


lation at July Ist 125,770,000 126,626,000 


tion in square yards 


60.47 





| 
| 
Available for per capita con | 
} 
| 


ALL-TIME HIGHS in the production of 
woven cotton cloth in 1942. with gains 
of 50% or more in cloth-yardage and 
consumption of cotton as compared with 
pre-war averages, were coupled by W. 
Ray Bell, president of the Association 


1935 
30,889,484 
48,856 1,636,040 
214,874 
26,700,946 
4,188,538 


23,421,150 


3,279,796 


75.82% 79.9% 


7,135,276,000 
186,565,000 
63,674,000 

7,012,385 ,000 


127,521,000 


— 


1936 


| 
29,253,444 | 27,700,194 26,704,476 


1,553,250 995,718 


469,316 772,724 178,280 


24,664,428 25,419,110 24,774,004 | 23,731,050 


4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 


23,373,147 24,079,936 22,042,442 22,306,734 


1,291,281 1,339,174 2,731,562 1,424,316 


86.93% 82.54% 





86,580,232,828 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75,925,187,178 | 92,559,108,308 


3,970 


8,613,837,000 | 9,445,914,000 | 7,502,168,000 | 9,044,979,000 


200,501,000 236,251,000 319,634,000 | 


| 
| 


367,466,000 


114,195,000 147,320,000 $8,282,000 111,817,000 


8,527,531,000 | 9,356,983,000 | 7,240,816,000 | 8,789,330,000 


128,429,000 129,257,000 130,215,000 


66.40 72.39 








of Cotton Textile Merchants, in his an- 
nual survey, “Ten years of cotton tex- 
tiles,” with a sharp warning that due 
to recent developments even greater ef- 
forts will be required if this production 
is to be maintained in 1943. Among such 


1939 | 1940 | 
25,986,620 | 


717,856 | 


349,416 | 


2,255,570 | 


85.84% | 


131,200,000 | 


1941 | 1942 | 


1943 || 


24,943,302 24,532,146 24,146,130 23,845,746 


1,043,318 | 411,156 386,016 300,384 
! 


414,974 449,848 210,456 | 


23,585,938 | 23,389,454 23,607,508 


1,357,364 1,142,692 $38,622 


22,410,483 23.037.332 


1,175,455 444,333 


89.85% 93.53% 95 41 


| 98,183,985,391 |121,772,205,730 133,492,717,810 


4,381 5,307 5.794 


9,593,557,000 | 11,327,903,000 | 12,418,160,000 


357,925,000 | * 500,000,000 | * 450,000,000 


84,344,000 | * 75,000,000  * 25,000,000 


9,319,976,000 | 10;902,903,000 ~11,993,160,000 


131,970,090 | 133,217,000 | * 134,713,000 


70.63 81.84 


developments, he listed war contract re- 
negotiation and policies of OPA. Any 
decrease in production, in Mr. Bell’s 
opinion, would have its principal effect 
in further reduction of available goods 
for “non-essential” civilian use. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF MAN-MADE FIBERS 


Proposed System for Classification of Man-Made Fibers 


MAN-MADE FIBERS 


REGENERATED 
NATURAL FIBERS FIBERS 


PROTEIN MINERAL POLY- POLY- THERMOPLAS- 
BASE BASE AMIDS ESTERS TIC RESINS 


i a] on 


Mineral 
Azaloc |. Wools 
A SYSTEM for classifying man-made 


Testing Materials, is shown in the above 
irs proposed by Herbert R. Mauers- chart. A feature of the system 
exer, technical editor. Rayon Textile gested is that it avoids the use of coined 
Il othly, at the spring meeting of Com- 

ee D13 of the American Society for 


SYNTHESIZED 


CELLULOSE 


HYDRO- 
BASE 


ARBON 


Esters 


Viscose 
Rayon 


Cuprate 
Rayon 


Acetate 


Rayon Soybean 


Fortisan 


| High Te- Peanut 


icity Rayon 


those de- 
rived from natural sources, and those 


ers into two major classes 
sug- 
produced by a combination of complex 
words for designating different classes or elementary chemicals by a true syn- 


of fibers. and divides all man-made fib- _ thesis. 





Textile Mill “E Awards 


MONTH BY MONTH more textile mills fly 
the Army-Navy “E” 
lence in achievement. 


pennant for excel- 
Here are pictures 
connected with only a few of the recent 
presentations. Additional 
been awarded the 


mills have 
pennant and presen- 
tation ceremonies will be coming along 
in the near future. 

Among the recent winners not previ- 
ously reported in these columns are the 
following textile mills: 


American Silk Mills, Orange, Va. 

Continental Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mason Silk Co.. Winsted, Conn. 

B. F. Goodrich ice: Clarksville 
(Tenn.) Division. 

Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills. 
see. Ala., Plant. 

Century Ribbon Mills, York, Pa 

Drayton Mills. Spartanburg, S. C. 

Androscoggin Mills. Lewiston, Maine. 


Tallas- 


\lso awarded the “E” are these firms 
which are associated with the industry: 


Hercules Powder Co.. Virg 
lose Division. Hopewell, Va. 

Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co.. 
ton, Mo. 

Murray Co., 


rinia Cellu- 
Farming- 


Atlanta, Ga. 


BROOKSIDE MILLS, Knoxville, Tenn.—View 
at the recent "E'’ presentation ceremonies; 
Arthur L. Emery, vice-president and general 
manager of Brookside receives the lapel pin 
from Lieut. Reginald F. Brooks, U.S.N. 


————a 
EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 
—Mill received Army-Navy "E" 
last month. 
exposition 
name. 


Pennant 

At right is old drawing of the 
from which the mill draws its 
It began operation on the site of 
this exposition about 60 years ago, utilizing 
some of the buildings. Part of one original 
structure is still in service today. Col. R. T. 
Stevens, Army QMC, delivered principal 
address at the "E" presentation. Accept- 
ance was made by George E. Glenn, Jr., 
president of the company. 
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AT 


ARLINGTON MILLS, Lawrence, Mass.—Officials line up behind the "E" Pennant following 
the award ceremonies. Major Gen. C. L. Corbin (center) made the presentation. From left 
to right, Daniel F. Downey, president of union local; J. Sime Mercer, mill agent; Leverett 
Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts: Major Gen. Corbin, chief of the procurement serv- 
ice, Army QMC.; James P. Meehan, mayor of Lawrence; Franklin W. Hobbs, president, 
Arlington Mills; Capt. J. N. Jordan, U.S.N., representing the Navy; John F. Welch, of 
employees’ committee for award-pin acceptance, 57 years with Arlington. 





TRYON CO., Tryon, Ga.—Official group at "E'’ Pennant presentation ceremonies. Left to 
right: Dr. C. R. Wilcox, master of ceremonies; Lieut. A. S. Lewis, U.S.N.; John L. Riegel, 
chairman of the board, Tryon Co.; N. Barnard Murphy, president, Tryon Co.; Lt. Col. 
Harold M. Manderbach, Army QMC; G. H. H. Emory, treasurer of Tryon Co. 
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Spinners Hear Textiles 
Classed as “Essential” 


The essential character of textile yarn and fabric manu- 
facture was stressed by Frank Walton, head of the Textile. 
Clothing and Leather Division of WPB, in an address 
before a meeting of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association, at Gastonia, N. C., Mar. 30. He reported that 
the War Manpower Commission has approved this defini- 
tion, and that certain important jobs in plants Would be 
classified as “necessary.” He said that WMC would shortly 
release this order to Selective Service Local Boards. Mr. 
Walton praised combed yarn spinners for their production 
record, but asked each mill to strive in 1943 to better its 
output 1942 record by 10%. 

Dr. W. P. Jacobs. now consultant in Office of Technical 
Information, QMC, also spoke. He told of the War Orienta- 
tion class he recently attended at Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. Capt. J. P. Kinard, QMC, discussed the coming pro- 
curement program. Hugh Comer told of the Avondale 
Mills’ program to solve the absentee problem. W. L. Bal- 
this, president of the association, presided. 
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Government Wool Buying Starts Apr. 24 


The Government wool-buying program was still nebulus 
at time of going to press, although it was expected to 
become effective on April 24. Department of Agriculture 
has arranged for Commodity Credit Corp. to buy wool 
from growers at current ceiling prices less freight and 
allowances for marketing costs. CCC charges for appraisal, 
storage and interest will be 1¥g¢ per grease pound. The 
plan at present is for only a year as the CCC has not yet 
been extended beyond 1943 by Congress. Whether sale by 
growers to CCC is mandatory was not clear. 


v 


Army Reports to the Cotton Industry 


Second in the series of National Conference-Forum din- 
ners sponsored by the New York Cotton Exchange and 
held March 8 at the Biltmore Hotel in New, York, found 
the Army firmly entrenched on the speakers stand. 

In pounds, in dollar value, and in diversity, stated Col. 
Robert T. Stevens, Chief of the Textile and Clothing Branch 
Procurement Division of Quartermaster General’s Office, 
there is no basic raw material used in the Quartermaster 
Corps which ranks with cotton. The industry consumed 
a) proximately 111% million bales in 1942—a figure which, 
for the first time in history, closely approximated the total 
o! the year’s cotton crop itself. This astonishing job is 
al! the more remarkable when one considers that it was 
accomplished by the smallest amount of machinery in 
place in many, many years. 

Other guest speakers were Maurice Hirsch, Chief of 
the Settlement Division, War Department, Price Adjust- 
ment Board, who took up important questions involved in 

itract renegotiation in the cotton industry. Col. A. 
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Bonnie Beth Byler, the 1943 Maid of Cotton, chooses gingham 
with a gleam for this sweetheart of an all-cotton evening gown 
and its matching heart-shaped purse. The outfit is made of red- 
and-white-checked gingham with a permanently glazed finish. 


Robert Ginsburg, Aide to the Under-Secretary of War, 
outlined war needs and patterns. Robert J. Murray, presi- 
dent of the New York Cotton Exchange, presided. 

The third forum is to be held in Memphis, Tenn. Copies 
of booklets covering the transcript of the entire proceedings 
of the first forum are available from the Exchange. 


vyvyiy 


A Program for Post-War 


The Committee for Economic Development, Room 3311, 
United States Department of Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has published a book entitled “Preparing 
for High Levels of Employment and Productivity.” The 
booklet outlines the objectives of that Committee, which 
is headed by Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corp., indicates how companies should proceed 
with post-war planning, and advances a set of “post-war 
questions worth posing now.” The latter questions have 
to do with product development, production, purchasing, 
finance and accounting. marketing and distribution, per- 
sonnel. and general policy. 

The committee states, significantly, that it feels “that 
it is quite obvious that commerce and industry can meet 
their responsibilities in winning the peace only if the 
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hundreds of thousands of individual enterprises in this 
country start now to develop their own post-war produc. 
tion and marketing programs.” The Committee is neither 
an official nor semi-official agency of the Government: it 
is completely independent and self-financed. It invites 
questions and requests for further information. 


7, 7 ¥F 


Recent OPA Enactments 


Among recent orders and amendments by OPA are the 
following: 

Up to time of writing the maximum concession made by 
OPA relative to its order MPR 339 setting ceilings and 
conditions on sale of rayon hosiery is deferment of some 
provisions for several months. Thus mills may sell hosiery 
that is not grade A at grade A prices until May 15, whole. 
salers ditto until June 15, retailers ditto until July 15, 
Some changes in the grade A standards will be made in 
order to increase the volume of output which can con- 
form to these standards. The only marking required of 
manufacturers until May 15 will be gauge and grade. The 
issuance of the order on March 8 (reported in our last 
issue) brought a flood of protests from the hosiery industry 
and distributors. There are still many rough spots left, 
particularly the arbitrary margins between mills, whole. 
salers and retailers and the inadequate differential between 
branded and unbrancded goods, 

Rayon hosiery producers may purchase for each quar: 
ter an amount of English-spun combed cotton yarn for 
hosiery reinforcement equivalent to 30° of their average 
monthly consumption of silk and Nylon during the first 
six months of 1941 under WPB order effective April 1] 
Quarterly purchases had previously been limited to 20° 
of this basic monthly poundage. The action (Supplemen- 
tary Order M-272-a) means that approximately 900,000 lb 
of the English yarns will now be imported each three 
months compared with 600,000 Ib. previously. 

Spinners of carded cotton yams were given notice by 
OPA to refrain from putting more twist into yarn than 
called for by purchasers. Increased twist makes yarns 
eligible for premiums above the ceiling prices provided 
for standard yarns in MPR 33. OPA warned that if the 
practice persists, a restrictive provision will be added. 
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of equipment now 
in use in the wet 
end of textile fin- 
ishing cannot oper- 
ate at a profit in 
competition with 


modern machines. 
ved by Research 


Rayon Tire Cords Stand 
Up in Shock Landings 


Huge ait transports loaded with 
men and supplies must have tires 
that can “take it.” 

Tire cords made from high-tenacity 
rayon yarn are used on cargo planes 
and bombers to take the shock of 
high-speed landings and take-offs. 


Rayon cords provide the strength 
and resiliency needed for tires on 
jeeps, trucks and motorized artillery. 
Tires run cooler, give longer mile- 
age and require less of our limited 
supply of rubber. 


The Butterworth Organization has 
developed and is now building 
high-tenacity rayon spinning ma- 
chinery. We will continue to give 
our best efforts to increasing rayon 
production for war use. 


Butterworth Machines play their 
part in the battle of production at 
every step in the Wet End of 
Textile Finishing—bleaching, boil- 
ing- out, drying,c alendering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to every 
mill seeking to achieve increased 
productive efficiency...or to repair 
or replace worn-out or obsolete 
equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let our experience serve you now. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 
Phila., Pa. Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 


“fF Butterworth 


PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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How DEVO PAKE hides 


and covers any surface 
in just one coat! 


SURPRISING it is . . . even to maintenance men and 
master painters . . . whose experience in painting is 
broad. Certainly it was surprising — and gratifying — 
to the school commissioners in a large city (name on 


request) whose use of Devopake in room painting | 


saved them 35% over former, ordinary methods. 


High hiding power of Devopake saved washing | 


down of walls beforehand. Self-sealing action elimi- 


nated an undercoat. Spreading quality of Devopake | 


cut gallonage from former 5 gallons per room to 
2% gallons. Big-brush workability quickened time of 
application . . . saved man hours. 

, Devopake offers this new course in the school of 
painting experience and stands ready to save you 
time ... money... labor in making all wall surfaces 
brighter, lighter, cleaner . . . with just one coat—one 
coat that is a self-sealing primer and finish coat in 
one. Because Devopake is an oil-base paint . . . it 
will stand up under wear and washing. And it will 
diffuse and reflect the maxi- 
mum light available. Devo- 
pake by popular demand 
now comes in 7 practical 
colors. 


Devoe’s maintenance paint 
line is built to meet all your 
requirements including 
high resistance to fungi, 
fumes and moisture. 


Write us today for com- 


i plete information that can 
Specify Devopake on your next 


paint job and enjoy guaranteed 
satisfaction. 


help you solve your main- 


tenance paint problems 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., inc. 


The 189th Year of the Oldest Paint Maker in America 
FIRST AVENUE AT 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHAMBER-LIKE structure of canvas protects aircraft workers 
where the temperature is frequently far below the freezing point. 
Mechanics can work comfortably on the engine and motors are 
brought to the proper flying temperature by gasoline-fed heaters, 
which blow hot air through the pipes. 


Textile Committee to Advise I.L.O. 


A committee representing management and labor in the 
textile industry of the United States and including repre- 
sentatives of the public has been established to advise the 
International Labor Office in its current studies of the 
probable position of the textile industry in the post-war 
period. Those who have accepted appointment are as 
follows: 

Public—Dr. Carter Goodrich of Columbia University; 
Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Columbia University; Wil- 
liam Menke, chairman of the executive committee of the 
National I.L.O. Committee of the United States; Dr. R. 
Carter Nyman, Yale University. 

Management—Donald Comer, chairman of Avondale 
Mills, for cotton; G. H. Conze, president of Susquehanna 
Mills, for rayon; Marland C. Hobbs, vice-president of 
Arlington Mills, for wool; Arthur Paul, vice-president of 
Dexdale Hosiery Mills, for hosiery. 

Labor—Solomon Barkin, director of research, TWUA. 
C.1.0.: William Batty, chairman of the executive board, 
UTWA, A.F. of L.; William Pollock. general secretary: 
treasurer, TWUA; Anthony Valente, UTWA. 


vvey 
Recent WPB Doings 


Among recent WPB utterances are the following: 

Conservation of materials and labor is the purpose of 
WPB’s Order L-274 effective May 15 covering men’s, 
women’s and children’s hosiery. The savings are achieved 
by eliminating the poorer quality stockings. by limiting 
the yarns actually used and by curtailing the number of 
styles and colors in lines. Permitted women’s hosiery 
constructions follow closely those listed in OPA’s MPR 339. 
Savings of about 14.000.000 lb. of varn are believed pos- 
sible by restrictions laid on men’s and children’s hose. 

A definite improvement in the ‘supply of worsted fabrics 
can be expected toward the end of this year. a representa- 
tive of the Wool Branch of WPB recently declared, He 
indicated that compared to available supply of worsted 
fabrics in the last quarter of 1942, supplies of fabrics in 
the last three months of this year should be approximately 
30% greater as a result of declining military needs. 

The woolen situation, as distinguished from the worsted, 
is not so favorable, particularly because of military and 
Lend-Lease requirements, it was stated. At a recent meet 
ing of the Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry Advi-ory 
Committee with officials of the Textile Division of WPB 
it was indicated by a Government official that there would 
be a drop of 10% in supplies of woolen fabrics for men’s 
clothing, compared with the last quarter of 1942. 

Textile mills can relieve the current shortage of picker 
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CiemIcaL RESEARCH—like that 
carried on day after day in the 
Quaker Laboratories—is accom- 
plishing wonders in overcoming 
wartime shortages. 







Many times newly developed 
alternates prove vastly superior 
to previous standard products. 
Consider the case of textile 
detergents ... 







Today, the available quanti- 
ties of synthetic detergents are 
very limited, so textile men face 
the prospect of going back to 
conventional soaps... with their 
many imperfections. 









New Type Detergent Needed 

Some months ago we foresaw this 
possibility and sensed both the 
need and the opportunity for a 
new type of detergent. So the 
problem was turned over to our 
research staff with instructions to 









|. Produce a material that em- 
bodies the character- 





best 






svnthetic 
...at the applied 


cost of soap. 


istics of a good 






detergent 







2. Produce this from raw ma- 
terials that are available in 
large quantities. 








In appraising the first part of this 
problem, we knew the principal 






imperfections of soap are slow 
wetting-out, difficult rinsing and 
poor stability to hard water. These 
objectionable features were over- 







come, 






New Solvents Utilized 

‘ince the advent of synthetic 
detergents, the solvent principle 
of cleaning has been neglected. 


SO our 








blended a 
combination of new type sol- 
ents into this product to obtain 
Maximum scouring effectiveness 


laboratories 






On oxidized oils, Waxes, pectinous 
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Heres Your Answer te 


WARTIME DETERGENT PROBLEMS 


Quaker Chemical Research Produces a Broadly 
Effective Material to Meet Today’s Needs 





A Corner of the Quaker Chemical Research Laboratory 


matter and other hard-to-scour 
materials. 


New Product Broadly Effective 


The resulting product — called 
SCOURITE “S’’—amply meets the 
rigid requirements set for it: 
SCOURITE “S”’ is made from non- 
critical raw materials . . . is 
powerfully effective,vet very mild 
...1s economical to use... wets 
out quickly ... turns out a first 
class scouring job . works at 
. gives rapid 
. does not affect colors 
...Tinses freely o 


low temperatures . . 
results .. 
. and insures 
level shades in dveing. 


Performance Proved in Use 
Although our extensive equip- 


ment enables us to simulate mill 
conditions in our laboratories, we 


always insist that a new product 
be proved in actual production. 
So this new scouRITE “S” was 
turned over to our Quaker Textile 
Process Engineers with instruc- 
tions to “give it the works.”’ They 
did... and from their reports we 
are satisfied that it does well the 
job for which it was created. 


This product has proved excel- 
lent for— Scouring... Fulling... 
Soaping Off... Kier Boiling... 
Boil Off .. 


operations. 


- and many other 


You can now obtain complete 
technical data on SCOURITE “S”” 
upon request... and one of our 
Textile Process Engineers will be 
happy to sit down with you and 
talk about its place in your proc- 


essing. Just write or wire 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


OTHER 
WAREHOUSE 


PLANTS IN 
STOCKS IN 


CHICAGO AND 
PRINCIPAL 


DETROIT 


INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 
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by 
and 


done 
Textile 


Typical construction work 
SOUTHEASTERN for the 


related industries. 


The landscape of Dixie is dotted with hundreds 
of 
“According to Plans and 
SOUTHEASTERN 


cialized skill and ability to satisfy you and your 


Textile and other Industrial plants—built 
by 


giving proof of the spe- 


Specifications 





architect in heavy or light mill construction— 
Since Pearl 
Harbor, SOUTHEASTERN has been construct- 
and 


hospital projects—to build a stronger future. 


when peace time comes again. 


ing huge cantonments, bases, housing 


In the meantime, if necessity dictates the recon-— 
ditioning, adding to or replacing parts of your 
SOUTHEASTERN 


offers its experience in obtaining WPB approval 


present plant facilities, 


and determining project costs. 
2 


The Sky-Line of Dixie has been 


changed by SOUTHEASTERN ae 
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sticks by shifting from white hickory wood to other colo 
of hickory, according to WPB and the Department ,¢ 
Agriculture. At least 3.5 million picker sticks are use 
annually, says WPB, a large percentage by mills produ 
ing for the armed WPB states that extending 
acceptance to other varieties of hickory will enable mill 
to cope with any serious shortage which might develop’ 
\ report by Agriculture says: “Tests show that weight 
for weight, sound straight-grained seasoned hickory wood 
has the same strength, toughness, and resistance to sho 
regardless of whether it is heartwood (red hickory). sap 
wood (white hickory), or mixed hickory (heartwood anj 
sapwood ).” 

The Textile Branch of WPB cooperating with relate 
Government agencies is studying the possibilities of increas 
ing output and/or conserving supply of rayon goods fo 
civilians by simplifying rayon gray goods construction; 
By reducing substantially the 1400 constructions, ther 
would be more time and manpower for increased produc: 
tion. Efforts will be made to balance rayon yarn denier 
to the cloth simplification program. Meanwhile. no priority 
ratings will be issued for civilian rayon cloth orders, 


forces. 


7 = 


Outerwear’s 25th Anniversary 


The annual meeting and dinner of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association was held April 8 at Hotel Asto: 
New York. It was the 25th anniversary of the organiz- 
tion. Speakers scheduled included Maj.-Gen. Clifford 
L. Corbin, and former Mayor James J. Walker of Ne 
York. 1.000 attended the dinner and_ bonds 
buy a Flying Fortress were subscribed to. The bomber 
will be named “K. QO.” 


Over 


7, = FF 


Government Promoting Use of Alien 
Patents 


The Alien Property Custodian is promoting the wide: 
spread use in this country of U.S. patents standing in t 
name of enemy aliens and nationals of enemy-occupied 
countries. Included in such patents are several hundred 
relating to the manufacture and processing of textiles 
Classified lists of these patents may be obtained from tl 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, Chicago, TIL, at th 
price of 10c each. There are nine classifications pertail 
ing to textiles, numbered 19, 26, 28, 38, 57, 66. 68, 96, 15% 
Libraries of copies of vested patents have been opened at 
the offices of the Alien Property Custodian at 120 Broaé: 
way. New York, and Field Bldg.. Chicago. Full inform: 
tion on securing licenses can be obtained at either of thes 
libraries. 


t 
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Wartime Standards and Tests 


\ccelerated tests for textiles for military use and develop 
ment of new standards for industrial and consumer fabrics 
were among the principal subjects discussed at the spring 
meeting of Committee D13 of the American Society fot 
Testing Materials. held March 10 to 12. in New York. At 
the papers session, H. S. Schenker, of the Standards Dr 
vision of OPA, outlined the functions of his division and 
discussed the recently established construction standards 
for women’s rayon hosiery. R. W. Vose. of Chicopee Mfg 
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ie and precision recording 
vomber use FAIRBANKS SCALES 


with PRINTOMATICS 


@ Of course, sustained accuracy in the 
n weighing machine is vitally impor- 
tant. But no matter how accurate the 

machine is, unless weights are accu- 
“a rately recorded, the element of error 
* still remains. 
cupiel Fairbanks Scales with Printomatics 
undred eliminate these human errors—because 
extiles the scales read the weightautomatically 
in aie and then automatically make a printed 
at th record of the weight. In addition to 
pertain: eliminating errors, Fairbanks Scales 
6. 139 can be fitted into your production flow 
me to do a variety of jobs better than 
Broa they can be done in any other way. 
aforma Fairbanks Scales weigh loads in motion... The organization which made Fairbanks the 
f thes count small parts ... record the flow of liquid greatest name in weighing brings you 113 

chemicals... guard secret formulas in years of scale manufacturing experience. That, 

compounding... control batching . . . auto- too, is worth serious consideration. 

matically control ingredients . . . automatically Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 

control aggregates ... and many other jobs. Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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EXSIZE, for desizing 


may step up their softness! 









€ 1943, Pabst Brewing.Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


































@ If your fabrics do not always have a feeling 
of softness and suppleness, the desizer you use 
may be at fault. Chances are. they'll have a 
more uniform, softer “hand” if you use EXSIZE. 

EXSIZE is a concentrate of pure malt en- 
zymes, with no harsh chemicals, acids or alka- 
lis. Malt enzymes are recognized by scientific 
test to be the best all-round desizing agent. 

EXSIZE cannot harm animal, vegetable or 
synthetic fibres. On the contrary, it actually 
improves them, leaves them less harsh, less 
brittle. EXSIZE works rapidly, thoroughly — 
rinses easily — and provides a cleaner, more 
workable cloth for bleaching and dyeing. And 
its cost is low. A few pennies worth of EXSIZE 
will desize hundreds of yards of cloth. Write for 
a free descriptive booklet. If you wish, an expe- 
rienced Pabst field man will call — there’s no 
obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, $.C. 
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Corp., demonstrated the use of the Balls sledge cotton 
sorter for determining staple length of cotton. Herbert R, 
Mauersberger, technical editor, Rayon Textile Monthly, 
outlined recent progress in production and application of 
synthetic fibers. 
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Number of Learners and Their Wages 
Increased 










Under an order effective March 22, a larger number of 
learners in the textile and several apparel industries may 
be employed and the wage rate for those learners js 
increased from as low as 22.5c to 35c an hour. The Admin. 
istrator of the Wage-and-Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Department of Labor stated that the order 
is for the duration of the war emergency only, and is in. 
tended to replace losses arising out of abnormal labor 
turn-over. Number of 
actual need by individual plants, 















learners may now be based on 
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Things to Worry About 


The original plan to limit the length of men’s socks to 
914 in., British war-time measurement. or even later to 
11 in., apparently has been tabled. Certain groups seem 
to get excited about it. The argument which won at least 
a reconsideration of the plan was that if 4 in. were taken 
off the socks. underwear would have to be lengthened to 


















preserve a judicious, functional and health-serving over- 
lapping of the garments when worn together. . The 
WPB bucked the farm bloc head-on when it ordered that 
the number of buttons permitted on each side opening 
of bib overalls be reduced from two to one. . . . Babies 
knitted garments are to be shorn of unessential trimmings 
The suit Brooklyn’s secret 
is appearing on the streets of Paris, it was dis 



















such as rosebuds. zoot 


weapon 


closed at Fighting French headquarters in London. The 
news was hailed by the Fighting French as “a gesture 


guaranteed to drive the Germans crazy.” 
a 


“Battle Stations for All’ 


The Office of War Information has published a hand: 
book “Battle Stations for All” explaining the Government's 
living-cost and anti-inflation program. 

The booklet was prepared by OWL in cooperation with 
Government agencies concerned with the program. It is 
















based chiefly upon explanations of Government policy by 
President Roosevelt, Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes. and the heads of the other agencies administer 
ing different parts of the program. 

The booklet discusses the consequences of failure in the 

















fight to control living costs and prevent further inflation 
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* 4s 1 At . Cam 
National As TION OT Woc Mtrs., annual meetina Hote! Co 
Jore, New York, Apr. 14, 1943, 
Hosiery conference and annual meeting of National Association 
Hosiery Mfrs.. Waldorf Astoria, New York, April an 
7, 1943. 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual nven- 
tion. Atlanta-Biltmore Hote Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 3 1943. 
National Cotton Week, May !7 to 22, 1943. 






th Week, June 21! to 28 
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LEIGHTON 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED — 1873 . 





Right — Closeup of 
section between two 
sweater bodies 
where speed = and 
stitch are changed 
automatically from 
jersey to rib and 
back to jersey again. 


A—Jersey stitch—body of sweater. Speed is automat- 
ically reduced before changing to B. 


B—Welt—the neck piece is sewed on this end after sep- 
arating stitches (C) are removed. 


C—Separating course on run off. — Sweaters are 
separated leaving a clean finished edge without 
cutting the fabric. 


D—Welt on racked edge—the bottom or cuff of the 
sweater, 


E—The rib section—speed is increased and _ stitch 
changed automatically. 


F—Before transfer to jersey stitch, the speed is 
reduced and afterwards increased automatically 
for the body of the sweater. 
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Continuous 
Production 


of Army and Navy 
Sweaters 


Leighton Transfer Machines are doing their 
part on the production line of many knitting 
mills—army V necks, turtle neck and round neck 
sweaters—air corps light weight jersey sweaters 
—marine O.D. three button sweaters and navy 
round neck sweaters. 


Automatic transfer from jersey stitch to rib 
and back to jersey is controlled from the pattern 
chain and the speed is also automatically 
changed before and after the transfer, also be- 
fore and after making the edge. 


The Leighton principle of operating the hori- 
zontal needles from the outer dial towards the 
centre is easier on the yarn and on the cams. 
Good fabrics can be knit from heavy or fine 
yarns on the same machine—an outstanding 
Leighton advantage. 











In Modern Production 


Parks 
Certified Climate 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


is not a textile accessory. 


It is an integral part of modern 
high speed textile operations. 
It has been known to pay for 


itself in less than a year. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


High Temperature Drying of Textiles 


Drying of textiles at higher temperatures than had pre- 
viously been thought possible is expected as a result of 
researches carried out under the auspices of Textile Re- 
search Institute, Inc. A summary of the results of these 
researches appears in March issue of Textile Research, 
official publication of the Institute and the Textile Founda- 
tion. The studies were made to determine the proper 
relationship of temperature, relative humidity of heated air, 
and time of exposure in drying various types of textiles. 


vVeeYW 


Textile Chemists Discuss Finishing of 
Army Duck 


Recent developments in dyeing and finishing Army duck 
and other cotton fabrics were discussed at a meeting of 
the Piedmont Section of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists, held March 7, in Greenville, S. C. 
Lt. Col. Thomas D. Lewis of the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Quar- 
termaster Depot outlined recent changes in specifications. 
Elmer C. Bertolet, Senior Technologist of the Engineering 
Division of the Jeffersonville Depot, described in detail the 
dyeing and finishing of duck for various military purposes. 


vy 


Pacific Helps the Young Sewer 


Pacific Mills Cotton & Rayon Division catches the atten- 
tion of the teen-age crowd in a new educational booklet 
entitled, “The Magic of Fabric.” In only a few weeks 
1900 domestic science teachers had requested the booklet 
for more than 75,000 pupils. It shows what home sewing 
can do and suggests artful tricks to the lassies for getting 
the most out of what they’ve got. The ideas in “Magic” 
are based on down-to-earth, practical truths about line, 
color and design, gleaned from the archives of problem- 
wise beauty and fashion editors and educators. 


7, FT YF 


This and That 


Deliveries of rayon yarn by American producers 
amounted to 119,600.000 lb. during the first quarter of 
1943, according to Rayon Organon. This total represents 
an increase of 2,400,000 lb. or 2% over the first quarter 
of 1942. Staple fiber deliveries totaled 39,200,000 Ib., a gain 
of 2,800,000 lb., or 742% over.the 1942 period. 


Provisions of Dye Conservation Order M-103 were ex 
plained by Dr. Arnold L. Lippert, chief of dyestuff section 
of WPB, at a meeting of the Silk & Rayon Printers & 
Dyers Association of America, last month in New York 


A special course to train women to take posts as labora 
tory technicians at the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depo! 
has been inaugurated by Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
The course started on April 5. Students will be admitted 
to the class twenty at a time and will be paid while lear 
ing. Applicants must be between the ages of 18 and 42 
and have at least a high school education. 


A process for vat dyeing and Sanforizing of spun-rayoD 
fabrics has been announced by Austinize Corp. To perm! 
spun-rayon fabrics to be Sanforized, a small number o 
cotton warp yarns are incorporated in the fabric during 
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QUERY: What is DRAX? 


FACT: DRAX is a stable, aqueous emulsion of wax, 
aluminum salts and emulsifying agents. 


QUERY: Why has it such high water-repellency and 


stain-resistance? 


FACT: Because of a special method developed by 
S.C. Johnson & Son of making the colloidal particles 
extremely small and uniform in size. Much better im- 
pregnation of the fibres is the result. Application is 
uniform throughout the entire run of cloth. 


QUERY: Is it easy to apply? 


FACT: Yes. Simply dilute DRAX with ordinary water. 
Apply in a single bath, in any available type of padder. 
Temperatures may vary from room temperature to boil- 
ing. DRAX may be used on vat or sulphur-dyed textiles. 
Its acidity (pH 3.5 to 5) requires a minimum of control. 


QUERY: What about storage of DRAX? 


FACT: No need to worry. DRAX retains complete 
stability during storage, does not separate. 


QUERY: DRAX users? 


FACT: The list grows and grows. This is especially 
true of textile manufacturers making army and navy 


>-€. 


Industrial Wax Division, Department TW-43, Racine, Wis. 
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uniform cloth, material for work clothes ... as well 


as fabrics of all kinds for civilian life. 


QUERY: What about MILDEW ? 


FACT: DRAX formula 1860PMA was devel- 
oped specifically to meet this problem. This 
formula contains sufficient quantity of phenyl 
mercuric acetate to provide a mildew-proofing 
which meets the microbiological test for 
chaetomium globosum, 


QUERY: Are there any other important facts about 
DRAX ? 


FACT: Yes. DRAX meets the water-repellent require- 

ments of certain Quartermaster textile specifications. 
Its high water-repellency helps improve 
hand. It is economical to use. Requires 
a minimum of regulating with organic 
acids during application. 


May we suggest this? A letter to us 
will bring you a special folder with 
technical data and further information on DRAX. 


Write for the facts about DRAX. Simply address 


JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


* BUY U.S.WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


weaving. Austinize Corp. plans to license other textile 
manufacturers to employ the process. 


Use of Nylon in manufacture of tires for aircraft has 
been announced recently by United States Rubber Co. 


To provide controlled conditions for testing of clothing 
and equipage for military purposes, the U. S. Army has 
installed a climatic research laboratory in a unit of Pacific 
Mills. Lawrence, Mass. 
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Controlled Textile Markets Drift Along 


Cotton goods sellers are following the principles estab. 
lished during the last few months in hesitating to take 
unrated orders. Further controls as to work-garment fab 
rics, operations by converters, and fabric simplifications 

. * were put into effect during March, which limitations tend 

Change with the Times to make the market more and more routine. Fabric simpli- 
fication is finding acceptance since the plans so far effected 

are intelligently conceived and in general are in harmony 


CL I bi Wool goods trading is moving again, although there js 


little freedom to the market. Outside of small odd lots 


of goods which become available here and there. civilian 

yardage is distributed on an allotment basis. From the 

manufacturer’s standpoint there is a definite trend toward 

staples for the fall season and clothiers will take then 

" y : ge whether they like them or not. Blended fabrics are appear. 

We are still planning for War but many ing in various semi-staple and fancy numbers and ar 

; : meeting fair interest especially in women’s wear. Addi- 
execulives are planning ahead for Peace tional large lots of wool goods are being ordered by the 
Quartermaster. The price of raw wool has been steadily 


too. advancing. 


Rayon yarn allocations have not changed in_ recent 


iia — f oa Hl weeks, but the outlook is for smaller quantities as further 
ast producuon Of narrow iabrics Wi conversion of primary plants to war business continues, 
Several unit plants of the larger producers have now been 


be needed after the war and the trade will commends commuted tower wank. 1 le cape ae 


ro to tl lis best . | Be teas definite cuts in rayon yarn quotas for various civilian 

‘ cm ~ eS » » . . f . . . 

£0 to those mills best equipped. It 1s time trades will be announced during April. Some rayon plants 

‘ . : ; are complaining that they are prevented from getting their 

to consider weaving in the modern way, time ae pe i | ies 
5 : maximum output of rayon yarn because of scarcity of 

. : : ‘ materials and supplies. 

to discard the old, time to think in terms . pill dea 

Hosiery simplification seems to be the next step in the 


this field, Possibly the 


of speed and high production at lower cost. general control exercised over : 
finer yarns may no longer be approved for hosiery use, and 


Time to change with the Times. 75- and 100-denier may be the two standard sizes, Buyers 
are willing to take in whatever mills can ship them as 
they seem to realize that the various controls, plus a grow: 

: a : . ecaiet ing scarcity of yarn and labor, are likely to make any 

Why not let us give you a demonstration eps sof Maskee staek Selets the ak aa 
of weaving in the modern way—those old Underwear selling is very dull largely because of lack 
; of goods. Buyers meet little success in picking up odd 
type looms must be wearing out under the lots. and what mills have available is distributed on an 
allotment basis. Some underwear selling agencies are look- 
wartime beating they are taking. ing for supplementary lines because the dollar volume of 
their underwear sales is dwindling so rapidly. The request 
of the Army for 16% million undershirts, bids for whic! 
were in on April 2. was a further reason for tightening th 

CLUTSOM MACHINES INC spring end of the business on civilian supplies. 

. Outerwear business hinges for the moment on availabli 

205 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK yarn supplies. Sellers who have yarns coming in are in 

enviable position since late operators have found desirable 
Telephone © MUrray Hill 4-2327 yarns difficult to get. Simplification of styles, which 1s 

coming to a head within the next week or two, will help 
FACTORY: Springdale, Connecticut 


the industry by permitting concentration on new numbers 
and aid distributors in their inventory problems. 
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~ PROCTOR DRYERS are RECOGNIZED 
— by LEADING TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
adily 
Just as any woman is quick to recognize and appre- 
ain — ciate extra quality in textiles, so textile manufacturers 
vba 3 A recognize almost instinctively the extra value of Proctor 
aia ee Drying Machinery. For the great responsibility of 
been i maintaining absolutely uniform drying results, drying 
that each kind of material to its proper texture, and keep- 
ilian ing output to the highest possible level with a mini- 


mum cost, practically every textile manufacturer in 
the country relies on Proctor Dryers. Today, hun- 


lants 
their 
y of ; dreds of Proctor Dryers are working for Uncle Sam, 
drying material for uniforms worn by all branches of 
the Armed Services. In every major industry where 
J there is a drying problem, there is a Proctor Dryer 
scientifically designed and ‘custom built’? to do the 


job right. If you have a drying problem, now is the 


1 the 
the 
and 
1yers 
n as 
‘TOW: 
any 


| time to have Proctor Engineers consider its solution 
j toward that day when other-than-war products can 
be purchased. Naturally, if your product is yital to 
the war effort, we can supply you with new ma- 


lack chinery today. 


odd 


ri PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ « Inc ¢ Philadelphia 
ook: / 
e of : 


juest 
hic! 


x the 
We'll gladly send you our newest 24-page catalog, shown 


at right, on PROCTOR DRYING MACHINERY for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY. It’s full of facts and illustrations on 
many Proctor Dryers designed to solve almost every con- 


labli 
e in 
rable 
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help 


ners 


ceivable textile drying problem. Write now for your copy. 









Meeting 
Specific 
Needs 


® Virtually every organiza- 
tion in the textile industry can 
profitably utilize our service. 
It is adaptable not only to all 
divisions of the trade, but also 
to the specific needs of the in- 
dividual business. We will 
gladly show you just how our 
service can be used most ef- 
fectively by your firm. Con- 


sult us, without obligation. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF 


AND COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


51 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 





Factoring Founded on Service 








“Typewriter Committee” in 1895 


Reminiscenses at Newnan Cotton Mills 
tell of early days 





A committee appointed in 1895 to consider buying 2 
typewriter; an act of the Board of Directors approving the 
payment of $14 for a Santa Claus; and another act of the 
Board of Directors authorizing the secretary to subscribe 
to TextiLe Wortp—these were some of the interesting 
reminiscences which featured the talk of Karl B. Nixon, 
general manager of Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the Army-Navy “E” Award 
to the mills and their employees. 




























This year marks the 55th anniversary of the company, 
Extracts from Mr. Nixon’s talk, given at a luncheon heli 
on the day of the award, follow: 


“Site for the mill was selected on May 5, 1888. Plans 
and specifications for the mill building were approved July 
6, 1888. Cornerstone was laid August 10, 1888... . 


“On June 3, 1889, the Directors authorized the Secretary 
to subscribe to TEXTILE WORLD, monthly textile paper. We 
are glad that Earle Mauldin, who represents TEextn: 
Wor.p in the South, is with us today, and I’m sure the 
other textile trade-paper representatives will agree, as we 
have subscribed to the TexTILE Wortp for more than 5 
years, Mr. Mauldin should see that his people send the 
Newnan Cotton Mills TextrLE Worip the next 50 years 
free of charge. ... 


“An electric light plant was purchased from the Edison 
company on Aug. 2, 1889, and it was reported that the new 
type of lights in the mill known as electric lights were 
first used on Oct. 25, 1889... . 


“Jan. 2, 1891, the Directors approved the payment o! 
$14 for Santa Claus for the operatives’ children and gilts 
were distributed to them on Christmas Day, 1890. Yuletide 
gifts have been distributed to children of employees each 
year since... . 


“First picnic was given the employees on July 4, 189]. 
This picnic was held at Pearl Spring Park... . 


“On April 18, 1892, Finance Committee made the fol: 
lowing report: ‘We found the operatives looking cheerful 
and content. They did not impress us as being overworked 
and poorly paid, as has been reported of cotton factories 
at large. Their compensation is more than they could make 
on rented farms. We venture the assertion that they make 
more money and fare much better than the tenants on 
your farms.’ 


“By April 15, 1895, there were 150 employees on th 
payroll, and by this time the dyehouse was busily engaged 
in dyeing two to three bales each day... . 


“On April 22, 1895, a committee was appointed to com 
sider buying a typewriter. On May 10, 1895, Typewriter 
Committee was dismissed upon report that they agreed t 
defer this purchase. Records show that some time in 190 
this typewriter was finally purchased... . 


“The advisability of purchasing humidifiers was dis 
cussed (1898). After some discussion it was agreed t 
spend $1,000. 


“On June 8, 1906. Vice-President reported chartering 4 
train at cost of $120 to carry mill operatives and families 
to Grant Park on a picnic. On June 2, 1906, action was 
ratified by Board of Directors.” ‘ 
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a HECK the following performance facts 
Edison about this amazing enamel... then write 
ie new ° ° ° 
an us for complete details of our no-risk trial 
offer. (1) One coat of Damp-Tex covers. 
| (2) Forces out moisture and dries overnight 
a into porcelain-like waterproof film despite . 
sletide presence of moisture. (3) Sticks to wet or STEAM TEST 
. on dry wood, metal, concrete, plaster and Damp-Tex is unaffected by live 
masonry. (4) Kills Rust, Rot, Dinge, Bacteria SARE ey Gee, 
1891 and Fungus*. (5) One gallon covers approx- uae lao snipe 
imately 350 sq. ft. of porous surface, 450 sq. on the <anlnte to be -natetel 
i ft. of non-porous surface. (6) Will not check, 
a peel, sag, soften or fade. No flavor-tainting ’ 
sailial odor. (7) Dries free of brush marks, may 
ctories also be sprayed. Comes in colors and white. 
| mak *With Pre-Treatment. WASHING TEST 





~ make FREE: Constant moisture and re- 


On the recommendation of the 4000 plants 

























nts 01 that use Damp-Tex, send for free descriptive folder R ee MOISTURE TEST 
also details of our offer to ship you a trial order oe waa Water soaked bricks painted 
ee of Damp-Tex absolutely at our risk. with Damp-Tex and dried in 
pn the sun prove the film will not 
gaged blister or break 
0 con: S 3 (\ Z 
writer sii « 
eed t( 
1 190) 
iS dis \ 
sail ACID TEST CAUSTIC SOLUTION TEST 
Damp-Tex is unaffected **#. Two to three percent caustic 
by lactic and other 8 eis washing salutions are not in- 
ing 8 common food acids. \ a . jurious to Damp-Tex Enamel. 
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DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


LO wee Pet 
eae ees 


For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
casita -Talave 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 
MT MALS ILE 
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Letters to the Editor 


From England 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
Editor, Textite Wortp: 

I have just been looking through the December issue of 
Trextite Wortp and I notice the very, very interesting 
articles therein. 

I note in the journal some photographs which are very 
interesting to me, namely, those on page 67 and page 68. In 
one of them you appear, together with Fuller E. Callaway, 
Jr.. son of my old friend. The last time I saw Fuller E, 
Callaway, Jr., he was with his father over here and was 
just a comparatively small boy. I keep in touch with 
@ason and also with Sam Austin who used to be with the 
Callaway Group, but who is now with the Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga. Right next to the picture of yourself and young 
Fuller is a picture of Lt. Col. Bestor Robinson, and also 
my old friend Franklin W. Hobbs, who looks very well 
indeed. And then over the page I notice a picture in which 
Dr. Harold De Witt Smith appears. You have no idea 
how interesting I find the presentation of personalities in 
the textile industry of America, which appear from time to 
time in TeExtTiLE Worip. 

FRANK NASMITH 
Universal Winding Co. 


From South of the Border 


Leon GTO., Mexico 
Editor, TextiLte WorLp: 

For more than 40 years I have subscribed to Textie 
Wortp and it is my intention to continue in the same 
manner, as | have derived knowledge and information from 
it and feel very obliged. 

Ricarvpo Montes De Oca 


The Saga of the Craftsman 


New York. N., Y. 
Editor, Textice Wor.p: 

The human interest story of Mrs. Tooley is one of the 
most touching things that I have read in a long time. It 
is almost Homeric in its saga simplicity. A passing thought 
with me was whether it would be possible, before mechani- 
zation completely overwhelms it, to set down in permanent 
literature. the romance of the true craftsman as exempli- 
fied by Mrs. Tooley and my wife’s grandmother who con- 
descended to come back to earth from her world of luxury 
when an extra special job needed the finest fingers in all 
of Coventry. Perhaps the job has been done, but if it 
hasn't T feel that in a few more years there will be ne 
natural craftsmen alive to tell a part of their saga. 

A. Wyn WILLIAMS 
New York Representative. The Manchester Guardian 


Mr. Lord's Page 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Editor, Textite Wortp: 

Would it be possible for us to obtain 125 reprints, suit: 
able for posting, of page 6 (H. G. Lord’s page), from Feb- 
ruary 1943, issue of TextTitE Worip? 

Purpose:—To distribute to our membership for posting 
in their mills. We feel it would contribute effectively to 
the morale job needed among many mill operatives who 
do not realize they are “in the war effort.” 

E. K. Prerson 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association 
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Above: Hunter Ceiling Scutcher 


At right: Hunter Model G Pneu- 
matic Squeeze Rolls. 


ae on this page 
are the new Hunter 
contributions to faster and 
continuous cloth opening 
and extracting—at any re- 
quired speed and with a 
high percentage of mois- 
ture removed. With the 
Hunter Ceiling Scutcher 
and Hunter Model G 
Pneumatic Squeeze Rolls 
and variable speed con- 
trol, the opening and ex- 


M THESE ARE THE UNITS FOR 
CONTINUOUSLY OPENING AND 
EXTRACTING CLOTH AT ANY 
REQUIRED PRODUCTION RATE 


y 


gees 


tracting operation is continuous—with one man's The fact that in a handful of years, American 


labor, with only 7!/y H.P.—and with extraction mills have invested over half a million dollars in 


down to 50% to 60° on the bone dry basis. 
The Hunter Scutcher and Model G Pneumatic 

Squeeze Rolls may also be put into a continuous 

range with the new Hunter Tenter or Carbonizing 


Hunter Pneumatically Operated Squeeze Rolls, 
should encourage mills now using other methods 


of cloth extraction to investigate the savings 


Dryers, which affords the mill continuous flow possible for them. You are cordially invited to 


from the washers to the drying operation. write to 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


WORLD. APRIL. 1943 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1847 
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Hypochlorite bleaching 
Oriental rug finishing 
Water conditioning 
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Softening 
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Acid neutralizing 
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FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE 


USE SOLVAY 
TEXTILE SODA 





In the Solvay Laboratories, 


textile men with years of experience study your problems and make 


recommendations on the basis of laboratory findings. Solvay will be 
glad to send these textile specialists into your plant to study actual 
operating conditions and Ix Ip ada ipt laboratory findings to specific 


plant conditions. Write today to 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Produ 


red by The Solva ers Company 


40 Rector biome: * ca Vouk. N. Y. 














NEWS ABOUT MEN 


for 


William 
many years in the cotton-textile 
business in the vicinity of Gas- 
tonia and lately assistant treas- 
urer of Firestone Cotton Mills, 
has joined Cramerton (N. C.) 


A. Julian, 


Mills as vice-president and 
member of the board. His 
principal duty will be to take 
charge of the raw cotton de- 
partment of the mills. He is 
also member of the cotton firm 
of Julian & Morrison. 


William L. 
been elected 
United Elastic Corp., East- 
hampton, Mass., succeeding the 


late Edward L. Shaw. 


Pitcher | has 
president of 


Oscar A. Schwarez has re- 
signed as vice-president and 
head of the woolen and worsted 
division of A. D. Juilliard & 
Co., New York. He has been 
with the organization for 52 
years, starting as errand boy 
in 1891. 


H. C. Rothwell, lately with 
Atlantic Products Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J., has been named 
textile specialist for the Chatta- 
nooga area by the WPB. 


O. W. Roesing, who re- 
cently joined the North Star 
Blanket Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., is assistant to the presi- 
dent of that company, W. G. 
Northrup. 


Otis E. Johnson, assistant 
treasurer of the five mills of the 
New England Industries with 
headquarters at Augusta, 
Maine, has resigned to become 
assistant treasurer of Verney- 
Brunswick Mills, Inc. His 
headquarters will be Manches- 


ter, N. H. 
Elmer W. Nye and J. W. 


Schenck have been elected 
vice-presidents of the Consoli- 
dated Textile Co., New York. 
Mr. Nye will direct the selling 
and job-finishing branches of 
the Windsor Division. Mr. 
Schenck will head Windsor’s 
production and manufacturing 
developments. 


Walter Dillard, 
dent and general manager of 
New Braunfels (Texas) Textile 
Mills, is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Texas State Manu- 
facturers Association. 


A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., has 
been elected president of Che- 
rokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and will continue as 
general manager. Lester W. 
Deaver succeeds Mr. Heinsohn 
as vice-president and continues 
as general superintendent. Mr. 
Heinsohn succeeds Edward J. 
MeMillan, who remains a 


vice-presi- 
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MALCOLM E. CAMPBELL 





member of the 
board of directors. 


Malcolm E. Campbell, 6 
Washington, D. C., joined the 
staff of Textile Research Inst. 
tute, Inc., on April 1. For som 
years he has directed the tech. 
nical research program of the 
Cotton and Fiber Branch of 
United States Department 4! 
Agriculture—covering work in 
the laboratories at Clemson 
College, Texas A. & M. College, 
Stoneville, Miss., and Washing. 
ton, D. C. His new duties wil 
include organization and su 
pervision of applied and cooper 
ative research activities, in 
cluding important processing 
research projects—covering cot: 
ton, wool and_ synthetics—te 
cently recommended by the 
Technical Research Committee 
of the Institute. 


Joseph H. Easley a 
William H. Grier have bee: 
appointed assistant vice-pres 
dents of Rock Hill Printing $ a 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. | 
Mr. Easley has been with 
firm since 1929, lately as 
sistant general manager. M: 
Grier has been with firm sinc 
1933 and is now plant super 
tendent. 


A. R. Haller has been ma 
superintendent of Warr 
Woolen Co., Stafford Spring: 
Conn., succeeding Max 


company’ 


















{ a 
Merkel, superintendent for th 


last eight years, who rece! 


resigned, 


J. Edward Kale, Linc 
ton, N. C., has been elect 
president of Hampton Spinnin 
Co. Clover, e, en The othe 


: R. B. King, vi 


athe ers are: 


president; E. E. aad 
treasurer; A. €C. MeConnell. 
secretary, and Charles © 
Smith, assistant secretary 40 


treasurer. 
Hammond has bet! 


A. B. 
1 ¢ 


elected vice-president and g 
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Originally, people thought of air condition- 
ing only in terms of temperature. It cooled 
the air on a warm day. Temperature was 
air conditioning’ s first dimension. 


hen came a second dimension . . . move- 
ment. Air had to be moved... under control. 


Then a third dimension... humidity... 
control of the amount of moisture in the air. 


Then, air conditioning took on a fourth 
dimension... dust exclusion. 


And now, air conditioning is cooperating 
in an important new field . . . controlled air 
pressure. This is needed for the testing of 
men and equipment under the conditions of 
stratosphere flying. 


Today, air conditioning faithfully repro- 


Alr Londitioning adds a New Limension 


duces exact climates . ; . from the parched 
heat of the Sahara to the frigid cold of 
Northern Russia. The equipment that does 
this must be more flexible, more compact 
than ever before... with precise control 
of temperature and humidity. 

This equipment...from General Electric 

. speeds up America’s war effort. When 
peace comes, this improved air conditioning 
will become available for many new uses. 

Then, as now, look to General Electric as 
the outstanding supplier of up-to-date air 
conditioning and industrial refrigeration 
equipment of all kinds. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Department, Division 434, General 
Electric Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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FADE-OMETER © 


for accelerated color fading 


® Originated and made 
solely by Atlas. Used 
all over the world and 
accepted as the stand- 
ard color testing ma- 
chine by the textile in- 
dustry for over a quar- 
ter of a century, 


Specimens are rotated 
around the Atlas En- 
closed Violet Carbon 
Arc—the closest ap- 
proach to natural sun- 
light. Temperature 
automatically con- 
trolled. No loss of light 
intensity of arc during 
life of machine. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


VPS ait 


WEATHER-OMETER ye LAUNDER-OMETER y% FADE-OMETER 


DENMAN 


PICKERS LUG STRAPS 


HOLD-UPS 


INSURE 
Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


Te lerrell Machine Co.,Jinc 


Needham, Mass .N ». Ste 

, Elizabeth, N. . enn., N. Y. and N. . 
Ltd., Hamilton ¢ ontre: : Canada 
Manchester ; Agent 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


eral manager of Berryton (Ga.) 
Mills succeeding the late Dr. 
J. N. Cheney. J. O. Dendy 
formerly overseer of spinning 
has been promoted to superin- 
tencent. 


Wm. M. Nixon has been 
elected president and treasurer 
of Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen 
Mills, succeeding his father, 
the late Vaughn Nixon. He 
had been associated with his 
father in the management of 
the mill since his graduation 
from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1930. 


Edward F. Addis, who was 
previously president of Mein- 
hard, Greeff & Co., New York, 
and later treasurer of Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. €., has been named im- 
partial chairman of the Textile 
Refinishers Association, New 


York. 


Gilbert Halbrook has suc- 
ceeded his father, H. A, Hal- 
brook as president of Profile 
Mill, Jacksonville, Ala. The 
elder Halbrook, after 38 years 
on the job, decided to retire. 


William Loren Batt, vice- 
chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board and_ president of 
S K F Industries, Inec., Phila- 
delphia, has been awarded the 
Fok Award——a medal and a 
$10,000 check—not only for 
his service to the Nation in 
leading industrial mobilization 
of the war, but as a= citizen 
who performed the most dis- 
tinguished service for Phila- 
delphia in 1942. 


Karl B. Nixon, for the last 
four years general superintend- 
ent of the Newnan (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills and with the company 
for 15 years, has become gen- 
eral manager. 


Robert A. Smith, head of 
the Worsted Division of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp’s. Sales De- 
velopment Department, Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has been appointed 
head ol the Woolen Division in 
addition. He will take over the 
work done by Joseph A. 
Truitt, formerly head of the 
Woolen and Industrial Divi- 
sions, who has been transferred 
to the company’s War Procure- 
ment Department at Wilming- 
ton, Del. Mr. Smith will be as- 
sisted by Robert D. Pickens, 
of the faculty of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School, who has 
heen loaned to the American 
Viscose Howard E. 
Shearer, who was Mr. Truitt’s 
assistant, has been appointed 
head of the Industrial Division. 


Richard J. Steffens has be- 
come manufacturing executive 
for Monument Mills, Housa- 
tonic, Mass. He was presi- 
dent of the Boston Duck Co. 


Corp. 


and Bondsville Bleachery, 
liquidated some time ago. 


A. J. Mill, M. G. Baum 
and H. D. Mercer have been 
promoted to second vice-presi- 
dents of Mill Factors Corp, 
New York. 


Harvey Willson, who has 
represented the National Fed. 
eration of Textiles in Wash. 
ington for the last two years, 
is opening his own office there 
to represent individual firms 
and groups involving coopera. 
tion with the Government. 


Dr. Wanda K. Farr, noted 
woman cellulose research work- 
er has joined the Celanese 
Corp. of America, and is mak. 
ing her headquarters at the 
plant in Cumberland, Md. Dr, 
Farr was for some years with 
the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant gewesiee in Yonkers, 
N. Y., and more recently with 
American Cyanamid Corp. at 
Stamford, Conn. 


E. W. Freeze, Jr., now 
heads the Commonwealth 
Hosiery Co., Randleman and 
illerbe, N. C., succeeding his 
‘ather the late E. W. Freeze. 


~ E. C. Laneaster, John A, 
Law, Jr., and William §, 
Law were elected to the board 
of directors of Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., last month, 


Thomas L. Zimmerman, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, 
Md., last month marked his 
50th anniversary with this full- 
fashioned hosiery mill. 


James Cook who has been 
ge ne ‘ral superintendent of Ex- 
Woolen Mills, Union 
S. C.. has retired from the 
textile having  pur- 
chased a 200-acre farm near 
Cleveland, Tenn. 


ce lsior 


business, 


Raymond E. Caffray has 
returned to the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Print Works as gen- 
eral manager succeeding Tracey 
A. Adams. Mr. Caffray was 
general superintendent of that 
same plant for eight years 
when it operated as a branch 
of the Pacific Mills. 


Charles P. Beagan, vice- 
president of Harte & Co., New 
York, will become a member 
of the company's board of di- 
rectors on April 1. Harte & 
Co. is now engaged in produc- 
fabrics for the 
military services, 


Philip L. MeGinty, who 
has been associated with At- 
lanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills for 
many years, has been elected 
secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, 


ing processed 


A. C. Lineberger, Jr.. 
National Wea) 


official of 
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Speeds Production 



















% More and More textile manufacturers are 
installing the new CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT 
GENERATOR for drying and curing. They find that 
CARBOMATIC RADIANT HEAT GENERATORS... 







* Dry fabrics quicker. 

*% Have easily adjusted, automatically con- 
trolled temperatures from 150° to 2200° F. 

* Greatly improve the quality of the finished 
product. 

% Are more economical than any other drying 
method . . . save labor costs and space. 


Write for our new booklet T-9 


INFRA-RED DIVISION 
CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND MFGRS. OF RADIANT HEAT BURNER EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, 1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Also H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Offices in Providence, R. |., and Charlotte, N. C. 


























CONTINUOUS DEVELOPMENT IS 
THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP 


We still refuse to believe that the last 
word has been said in perfected loom 
strapping... 
TEXTORIC, our newest development, 
comes via the plastic and chemical 
industries. It permits a dependable 
supply, uses no critical materials, and 
is a scientifically controlled product 
of absolute uniformity and 
great strength. 























Our expert 
technicians will 
prepare samples 
or test orders to 
your own specific 








requirements. No 

limits on width, 

length, thickness 
or punching. 













W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 








INFRA-RED DRYING 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Co., Belmont, N. C., of which 
his father is president, has 
severed his connection with 
these mills and sold his interest 
to Beaunit Mills, Inc. 


Dwight S. Williams, New 
York, has taken over manage- 
ment of Hillsboro (N. H.) Hos- 
iery Mills. He is a member of 
Dwight S. Williams Co., New 
York, which has been selling 
agent for Hillsboro and for the 
predecessor company the Con- 
toocock Mills, for more than 
30 years. Eugene B. Williams 
will be resident manager. 


Fanny Fern _Fitzwater, 
fashion authority, has joined 
the staff of Traphagen School 
of Fashion, New York, in the 
capacity of instructor in fashion 
illustration and editorial ad- 
visor to “Fashion Digest”. 


J. F. Rafter, for the last 
few years connected with Fire- 
stone research laboratory at 
Akron, O., has been appointed 
chief chemist of the Providence 
Braid Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Arthur J. Heinzmann has 
joined American Viscose Corp., 
New York, as an assistant in 
the “Crown” Tested Depart- 
ment. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Lawrence Print 
Works as superintendent of 
rayon dyeing and finishing. 


Karl Reaber has been pro- 
moted from the position of 
superintendent of weaving at 
Ashland Corp., Jewett City, 
Conn., to the position of plant 
superintendent, John Ren- 
guin, formerly one of the over- 
seers of weaving, has been pro- 
moted to the position of super- 
intendent of weaving. Walter 
D. Smith recently resigned as 
plant superintendent of Ash- 
land to accept employment 
with Androscoggin Mills, Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 


P. Horace Boivin, presi- 
dent of Granby Elastic Web 
Co. Ltd., Granby, Quebec, was 
recently re-elected mayor of 
that town by acclamation. 
Mayor Boivin is now starting 
his third term in that office. 


Preston F. Cox is now as- 
sistant to general manager 
Arthur D. Lund at Esmond 
(R. I.) Mills. Mr. Cox had 
been head of the cost depart- 
ment of the Lonsdale Co. and 
instructor in the textiles and 
clothing department of Rhode 


Island School of Design. He 
will continue in the latter 
through the school year. 


Everett L. Amis, treasurer 
of Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton 
Products, Inc., has resigned 
and will leave soon for an ex- 
tended rest. He has been with 
this company 13 years. 

William S. Simpson has 
been named director of person- 


nel of the Raybestos Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, 
Stratford, Conn. Mr. Simpson 
will coordinate employment, 
health and safety problems, 


J. W. Childs, sales man. 
ager for Fly Mfg. Co., Shelby. 
ville, Tenn., has resigned and 
returned to Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Earl E. Bond of Earl £, 
Bond, Inc., Frank E. Lynch, 
Boston, Mass., and Morris 
David, New York, N. Y., a 
gray goods manufacturer, have 
been elected to fill vacancies 
on the board of directors of 
Palmer Bros. Co., New London, 
Conn. 


D. K. Kuster will join 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bed. 
ford, Mass., in an executive 
capacity early in April. He 
resigned recently from the Ken. 
dall Mills having been with 
them since 1927, the last two 
years as manager of curtain 
goods sales. 


R. C. Harrington, assist: 
ant superintendent of United 
States Rubber Co., Hogans. 
ville, Ga., has been transferred 
to New York, where he is 
now assistant superintendent of 
the textile division of the same 
company. 


L. E. Gatlin, Jr., New- 
berry, S. C., has been named 
head of the efficiency depart- 
ment of time study and find: 
ings with the Monarch group 
of mills. Mr. Gatlin recently 
completed a textile course al 
Clemson College, Clemson, 
BC. 

L. W. Willis, formerly with 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
is now overseer of weaving at 
Mary Leila Cotton Mill, Greens- 
boro, Ga. 


Otto Zambona_ has _ been 
made yarn superintendent of 
Neponset Woolen Mills, Can- 
ton, Mass. He recently re- 
signed as designer for Sanford 


(Me.) Mills. 


John Smith, at one time 
overseer of spinning at Pine 
Valley Mill, has been honored 
as the oldest man in Wilton, 
N. H. He is 92 years old. 


George Max, Jr., has been 
made superintendent at the 
Madison (Me.) Woolen Co. 


George Rice, chief enginee! 
of Pontiac (R. I.) plant of 
Fruit-of-the-Loom, Inc., has left 
that post to become master 
mechanic at the Kenyon (R. lL.) 
Piece Dye Works. 


Harry A. Shealy, night 
superintendent of Olympia 
plant of Pacific Mills, Colum: 
bia, S. C., has been promot 
to superintendent of the com 
pany’s Richland unit at 
lumbia. 
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orrect processing helped sell this cashmere sweater just as much as smartness 
Ao tyling, For without correct processing there could have been no soft 
iness of fabric. That’s why leading mills, converters, finishers, and dyers in- 
bly insist on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet high-quality processing agents. And re- 
iber—in spite of material and style changes that may result from the war, 


Pp 
} 


ocessing soaps and detergents are effective on any type of fabric. 


\sk your local C.P.P. man for complete information on Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


ng. fulling, scouring and dispersing agents, or write to our Industrial Depart- 
Lat lersey City, N. J. 


Cj 


snout ieaete” COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. Kansas.<ity;, Kansas 


Berkeley, California 


OLGATE KWIKSOLV ¢ COLGATE FORMULA 25 «© COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES « ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES «+ 


BADGER FLAKES 









‘It helps us get 
MAXIMUM 
ed ceTo Lado) a 


Even green 
help get 
perfect, 
non-slip 
knots with 
the famous 








The Abington Automatic Knotter is the ONLY knotter that combines 
the advantage of a weaver's knot with automatic scissor clipping. 
e The tails can be made any length from 
5/16” down to minus 1/16”. Knots are 
so compact and tight as to be accept- 
able in thread and in yarns for rubber- 
coated fabrics where ordinary knots 
often cause blisters. Even learners do 
a speedy, perfect job with this Knot- 
ter, keeping production right up to 
the maximum. 


REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


eS 
INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 









The modern system of positive lateral distribu- 
tion of conditioned air in any desired form— 
hot, cold, humid, dry, cleaned or in any combi- 


nation—automatically controlled. 


Our textile experience and engineering skill are 
available for prompt service on existing equip- 
ment, and for planning expansion, or new instal- 


lations for the future, or within priority limitations. 


an) 











NEWS ABOUT MEN 


M. H. Wolfe has resigned 
from Martha Mills, Thomas- 
ton, Ga., and accepted posi- 
tion of superintendent of card- 
ing at Spring Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


George A. Vosburgh was 
recently given a dinner by 
more than 100 associates and 
friends following his resigna- 
tion as superintendent of the 


Warren Fabrics Co., West 
Warren, Mass. He has be- 
come general superintendent 
for Parsons & Baker Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa. 

James C. Edwards, Jr.. 
has resigned as_ superintend- 


ent of the mechanical depart. 
ment of the Chicopee Corp. 
of Georgia, Gainesville, Ga., 
has become mechanical 
superintendent of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


Cc. %. 


assistant 


and 


Hudgens, formerly 
to superintendent of 


spinning (first shift), of the 
Oakland unit of Kendall Co., 
Newberry, S. C., has been 
transferred to the Thrift unit 
of the same company at Paw 


Creek, N. C., and promoted to 
superintendent of spinning. 


George E. Nichols has be- 
come overseer in the Norwich, 
Conn., mill — of American 
Woolen Co. He was formerly 
boss spinner of Gordon Woolen 


Mills, Newport, N. H. 
D. H. 


Bessemer 


Terry. formerly of 
City, N. C., has re- 
signed as superintendent of 
carding and spinning of Chad- 
wick-Hoskins 6: Mill No. cM 
Charlotte, N. C.. and returned 
to a former position with Algo- 


don Mills, Bessemer City, 
NG. 

Wm. Meller, Jr.. has be- 
come assistant superintendent 


of Excelsior Mills, Union, S. 
C. He was formerly connected 
with Mill, 
Maine. 


John D. Rollins, formerly 
assistant to the superintendent 
of weaving of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Lancaster, S. C., 
become head of 


Cowan Lewiston, 


has 
vocational 


training at Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 

W. R. Connelly, formerly 


associated with Hampton divi- 
sion of Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
B.. 46... ge accepted position 
of superintendent of carding 
and spinning at Spindale (N. 


C.) Mills. 
J. H. Burgess, 


night superintendent of Marion 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., and 
recently with the Richland unit 
of Pacific Mills, Columbia. S. 
C., in a similar capacity, has 
position of 





formerly 


more 


accepted superin- 








_inspector. 








tendent of Scottdale (Ga) 


Mills. 





Lee Dearman has accepted 
the position of overseer of card. 
ing and spinning at the No, ] 
plant of Randolph Mills, Frank. 
linville, N. C. 


W. D. Stegall has resigned 
as superintendent of Superba 
Towel Co., Hawkinsville, Ga, 
and become manager of Albert 
Bartson, Inc., Charlotte, N. C, 
manufacturers of duck, uphols 
tery and tapestry. 





H. Cleon Estes has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of In 
man (S.C.) Cotton Mills, suc. 
ceeding M. C, Cottinghan, 
now serving as lieutenant over 
seas with the armed forces. \b 
Estes was promoted to his ne 
position from that of assistant 


W. T. Hunt has 
superintendent of Carter Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C., succeeding 
W. A. Hunt, who is now 2 
salesman for A. B. Carter, Ini 
Gastonia, N. C. W. T. Hunt 
was formerly head of the car 
ing and spinning departments 
of the same mill. 













becom 











H. E. Littlejohn, former 
of Spartanburg, S. C., has be 








come plant superintendent al 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Slate 
“og OF 







L. E. Settlemyer has be 
appointed assistant to overset 
of weaving at No. 4 unit 
Chadwick - Hoskins Co., Cha 
lotte, N. C. 










Raymond L. Collett, {i 
merly with Lybrand, Ross Bro: 
& Montgomery, New York, 
public accountant, has accept 
a position with Judson Mills 
Greenville, S. C., as comptrolle: 


Howell has __ be: 


assistant to 








Cohen 
promoted to 






overseer of weaving at Ottara 
Mills, Union, S. C. 







has be 





Spencer Green 
appointed general superinten 
ent of Pierce Bros., Ltd., 
Bedford, Mass. For a year 
has been a Government tex! 
He formerly we 
general superintendent at > 


Mill, New Bedford. 
Carl D. Welch, oversee! 


carding at York (S. C.) } 
lills, has been promoted 
assistant superintendent. 













V. J. Thompson, form 
of Griffin, Ga., has accepted! 
position of superintendent 
Laurens Cotton Mills. 
















J. H. Styron has been P 
weavill- 





moted to overseer of 
Mill No. 1, Chadwick-Hoskin® 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. He s 

ceeds F. M. Fowler, who 5 


superintendent 








made 


No. 3. 


be n 


Mill 
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rompt shipments in tank cars 


specially designed for fast, 


easy, safe unloading 


@ Order your caustic soda from Penn Salt and 
enjoy the advantages of quick shipment, 


clean caustic and speedier handling 


Penn Salt’s special tank cars are built with 
protective lining, special draining plates 
and caustic-resistant valves and _ interior 
connections. Steam heating coils do not con- 
tact the caustic soda— eliminating possible 
contamination. 

Theimproved, insulated design assures fluid 
caustic in cold weather. And the easily acces- 


sible fittings save unloading time and prevent 


0D 
, @] 
oO 


waste. Furthermore, the dome safety plat- 


form and guardrailing protect your workmen. 


Penn Salt caustic soda is available in tank 
car quantities as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
.+.as a solid in 750 Ib. drums... or in 
flake form in 400 Ib. and 125 Ib. drums. 


Technical help on any handling problem 
without obligation. Write for complete 


information about Penn Salt caustic soda. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MANUF ALK RI. 


{ os NG — 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York e Chicago e St. Louis e Pittsburgh e Wyandotte e Tacoma 


g 


Say 
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STAINLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT AVOID 
MATERIALS THAT CAUSE CORROSION 


All orders subject to Gov- 
ernment Priority Regula- 
tions. 











Do not use ordinary steel wool or steel 
brushes on stainless steel equipment. 
Steel particles rubbed off the steel wool 
or brushes may become imbedded in 
the stainless steel. The particles will 
rust and discolor the stainless steel 
surface and can be the focal point of 
serious corrosion. 

You can avoid the contamina- 
tion of dye solutions by using only 
stainless steel wool or brushes for 
cleaning. Watching details like 
this will help you keep your 
equipment in good working 
condition for your wartime 
assignment. When mainte- 
nance problems arise let us 
know about them. Perhaps 


one of our engineers can 
give you a “helpful main 
suggestion. 


cenance’ 





TO IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 
AND SAVE YOUR MONEY... 





NARROWING CHAIN 


Accurately made from high grade mate- 
rial—built to last and to hold its shape. 














Send for bulletin giving full details on 
these and other products. 


SINKER HEAD SLOT CUTTERS 


The ideal tool for cleaning out slots in 
sinker and divider heads. Made in all 
gauges. Each one comes in a levxthor 
carrying case. 


eee ea 


es ae ae ed 


1119 East 23rd Street Indianapolis, Indiana 






















NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Textile Men in Armed Services 


Ben P. Anderson, lately 
head of the suitings division 
of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 


ton Mills, Danville, Va., is 
now second lieutenant in the 
Production Services Division, 


Quartermaster General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Robert Kreisman, superin- 

tendent of Bellefont Dyeing 
Corp., Cranston, R. I, has 
joined the army. 


J. W. Harrelson, dean of 
administration, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., 


has been called into active 
duty from his reserve status 
with rank of colonel. He is 


assigned to the training sec- 
tion of the Fourth Service Com- 
mand. 


Arthur Saul, who has been 
with Bruns-Nordeman Co., New 
York, since 1936, has been in- 
ducted into the army. 


Ward Cheney, of Cheney 
Bros., now a lieutenantscom- 
mander in U. S. Naval ‘Avia- 
tion Combat Intelligence Serv- 
ice, is on active duty in the 
Solomons where he has been 
since August, 1942. 


Charles L. Lynn, former 
cashier of the Fulton (N. Y.) 
plant of the American Woolen 
associated with 
the Supply Corps of the Navy 
and been promoted from 
the rank of lieutenant-comman- 
der to commander. 


Co.. is now 


has 


Jerome Bolger, formerly of 
Cyril Johnson Woolen Co.., 
Stafford Springs, Conn., who 
has been with the Coast Guard 
for some months, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of ensign. 


He is attached to the Coast 
Guard Clothing Depot, New 
Yor k, 


George Sherman, formerly 
associated with Sherman R. 
Leeds & Co., New York, has 
been appointed petty officer of 
the Coast Guard. 


Harry D. Latting. formerly 
assistant sales promotion man- 
ager of A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., New York, has been pro- 
moted from lieutenant to cap- 
tain in the Army Air Corps. 
Captain Latting is on duty in 
England. 


Arthur Eichler, formerly 
production manager of Desley 
Fabrics Division of J. H. 
Thorpe & Co., New York, and 
lately a captain in Quarter- 
master Corps attached to the 
Jersey City Depot, has been 
promoted to rank of major. 
























LT. W. A. NEWELL 






William Andrews Newell, 
honor student at Lowell Tex. 
tile Institute, 1940-41, and son 
of Robert Newell, cloth room 
overseer and technical advisor 
of Ashland Corp., Jewett City 










Conn., has been graduate 
from officers’ training scho 
and is now a first lieutenant 






at Fort Bragg, N. C. He 
the author of the article 





weave-room supply system pu! 
lished in this issue of Text 
Worvp. 


David P. O’Connor, Jr. 
son of the vice-president at 
general sales manager of 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., New 
York, has been commissione 
a second lieutenant in th 
United States Army’s Mol 
Infantry. 


W. R.  Slimback, vie 
president of Kearny (N. J. 
Mfg. Co., has joined the arme 
services, and George West 
water, chief engineer of the 
company since 1934, has been 
appointed vice-president su 
ceeding him. 


Charles A. Cannon, Jr. 
son of the president of Can 
non Mills Co., Kannapolis, \ 
C., reported to San Anto! 
Texas, on March 9 to 
training as an Army air cade! 
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Gordon Hope, who 
represented A. M._ Tent 
Associates, New York, 
Greensboro, N. C., and is! 
past-president of the Nor 
Carolina Yarn Association ! 
cently graduated from Na\ 
Training School at Prince 












with rank of lieutenant (j.g-) 


W. B. Johnson, Jr., 1 
merly an analyst for Roanok 
Va., unit of American Visco 


my 


Corp., now serving in the At! 







has been promoted to the gra 
of lieutenant-colonel. 
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te ETHOCEL is a clear, colorless material which does 
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He is not discolor when exposed to ultra-violet light. 
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n pul Also, it does not promote the discoloration of 
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resins and plasticizers incorporated in ETHOCEL 
formulations. Phosphate plasticizers may be used 
z a with ETHOCEL to make permanently white coatings. 
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oe In addition to excellent light stability, ETHOCEL is 
Mob . . unusually transparent to radiation ranging from 
a ultra-violet through the infra-red. It transmits 90% 
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If you have to meet Army 
Quartermaster Department speci- 
fications your fabrics will show a big 
improvement right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content... No filler of any 
kind . .. A high binding quality that results in minimum flocking 

. Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily and com- 
pletely ... Better fulling and scouring. . 
clean with softest feel, 
whites .. 


. Leaves fabric perfectly 
better hand, brighter colors and whiter 
. Want to try it? Just write us today for a free working 
sample and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


If you can’t shoot Japs shoot the 
works —BUY MORE BONDS 


Ar ee 
G. TANGUAY 
281 HARRIS AVE. 


Charlotte, N.C 
CATO M. LITTLETON 
426 PARK TERRACE 


205 South 2nd. St. 
Camden, N. J. 





DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J 


SU 
Ua 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 


Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


NOTE 
This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 


iors after-the-war plans. Frank- 
Extreme sensitivity of control, and an ly, we are 100% on war 


“airplane propeller” type fan for greater work and cannot make hu- 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- = at the present 
tures. , 


CSCC EVA aa AUR 
PORTLAND MAINE 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Dale L. Merritt, formerly 
with Seminole Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Miss., has been com- 
missioned lieutenant in Army 
Air Corps and is stationed at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Leo H. Crosson, associated 
with Charlotte (N. C.) Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, now serving 
in the Army, who has been sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C., 
has promoted to cap- 
ain. 

Dial F. 
ville, S. ¢ 
from second lieutenant to 


been 


Green- 
'.5 has been promoted 
first 
lieutenant in the Quartermaster 
Corps. He is adjutant of the 
2nd Battalion, 13th Regiment, 
in Camp Lee’s Quartermaster 
Replacement Training Center. 
He was formerly sales manager 
of the textile department of 
Mitchell & Smith, Ine. 


Joseph M. Ryan, recently 
Greenville, S. C., representative 
of John J. Ryan & Sons, He- 
bronville, Mass., has been com- 
missioned lieutenant in Navy. 
He is located in Atlanta as in- 
spector of naval material, In- 
Division. 


Charles E. New, formerly 
an official of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., is now  sta- 
tioned in New York as 
in the Army and is attending 
New York University, where he 
is taking special courses. 


Sweeny, 


centive 


major 


E. S. Nicholas, 


formerly an 


official of Abbeville, (S. GC) 
Cotton Mills before entering 
the Navy, who has been located 
at Pensacola, Fla., has beep 
transferred to Norfolk, Va., as 
lieutenant 


W. H. Labouisse, Charlotte, 
N. C., cotton factor, and vet. 
eran of the First World War, 
has gone to Fort Eustis, Va, 
to re-enter the service as a 
first lieutenant in the anti. 
aircraft section of the coast 
artillery. 


William Sibley Law, for. 
merly assistant superintendent 
of Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., is now an instructor in 
the Army Air Corps. 


Miss Oulda Brooks, who 
has held an important position 
with Claussner Hosiery Co, 
Paducah, Ky., for six years, has 
reported for duty with the 
WAACs at Fort Oglethorpe, 


Ga. 


(j.g.) 


John Learned, superintend- 
ent of piece dyeing, printing 
and finishing departments of 
Cheney Brothers, South Man. 
chester, Conn., has been com. 
missioned a lieutenant in the 
Navy. He will take a training 
course at Quonset Point, R, I. 


John Law, Jr., Spartan 
S. C., for many years in 
charge of payrolls and_ ship- 
ping department of Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, is now a_ junior 
lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, 


burg, 


Obituary 


Abbott P. Smith, 89, 
prominent in the textile in- 
dustry of New Bedford, Mass., 
died March 19, He was for 
many years a trustee of New 
Bedford Textile School and 
president of its board for eight 
years. He identified with 
organizing and building a 
of cotton mills includ- 
Butler, Kilburn, 
Taber, and Quissett. He 
president of the New 
Storage Warehouse 
of his death. 


long 


was 


number 
ing Soule, 
was 
Bedford 


at the time 


George C. Hardy, 72, of 
Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, 
New York, died last month. 
He had been with the firm for 


32 years. 


E. W. 


hosiery 


Freeze, Sr., pioneer 
manufacturer in the 
High Point, Na. 
March 6. He presi- 
dent of Commonwealth Hosiery 
ee. 


William Fleming Rich, 81, 
president of Woolrich Woolen 


Mills and vice-president of 


vicinity of 


died was 


Pearce Mfg. Co., 
Pa., died March 9. He had 
been engaged in the 
trade for 60 years. 


Williamsport 


W oolen 


Francis C. Luce, 45, vice 
president, general manager and 
director of Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn., died March 27. He wa 
a director of the National As 
sociation of Wool Manuta 
turers, 


A. W. Buhimann, 62, wh 
retired in 1938 after being 10! 
many years prominent as 2! 
importer of textile machiner 
in the United States died a 
Angeles, Calif., early 1a* 
month. He born 
Switzerland and came to this 
country in 1903. He brought 
in blanket nappers, Germa! 
plush looms, Swiss jiggs. Polis! 
He exported (mer 
can hosiery boarding machines 


Los 


Was 


cards, ete. 


Carl Vetter, 75, second vice 
president of M. T. Stevens § 
Sons Co., North Andover. Mass. 
died March 16. He had pre\ 
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HERE are many things to keep dry if our armed 
: = = There’s a Nopco Water Repellent 


forces are to stay fit and trim. Nopeo water ‘ 
Agent for Every Requirement 


repellents are used extensively on such important 
lield equipment as sleeping bags, tents, uniforms, 
netting for jungle hammocks, webbing of all kinds, NOPCO ATO Straight water repellent for 
and other material that must be rendered water use in aqueous solution. 

repellent and mildewproof. NOPCO 1931-B Concentrated water re- 


 wice Nopeo offers its long experience in this field to pellent to be used in aqueous solution. 


er and ys Ba ia clere tae Re 2, ae ’ ; 
ea inishing plants engaged in war production, or NOPCO 1931-C_— Water repellent with 


prings, civilian work. Is your plant faced with weather- copper stearate to be used in aqueous solution. 


nsport 
e had 


we voler 


le wa proofing problems? Why not let Nopco research Mildewproof. 
© J ¥ . . ¢ ry 7 I 
al A* Behemists lend a hand in their solution? They'll 


NOPCO 1931-M— Water repellent with 


Dowicide. To be used in aqueous solution. 


anula . T° 
ma work with you gladly. Write today to the nearest 


\opeo office for further information. 


2, wi Mildewproof. 

ing 

ai NOPCO EWB — Water repellent with Pen- 
chine Water Repellent tachlorophenol. To be used in aqueous solu- 
lied tion. Mildewproof. 

ly Ta Agents 
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«| NATIONAL O11, Propuctrs Company 
ee CHICAGO HARRISON, NEW JERSEY CEDARTOWN, GA. RICHMOND, CAL. 
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WORSTED *fCOTTON * SPUN RAYON 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


e 
MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
é 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Testing Pre-solves Many Problems 


The use of *Scott Testers speeds and safeguards pur- 
chasing, 


research and 


production. 60 models for 


tensile, hysteresis, burst. flexing, crepeage, twist, 


adhesion. etc. 


*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


PENETRANTS © DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
oe ee 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


ously been general manager for 
36 years. 


William D. Weimar, 73, 
owner of a cotton-rayon mill 
bearing his name in Philadel- 
phia, died recently. 

James E. Monks, 60, as- 
sistant treasurer and a director 
of Shawmut Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., died April 5. 


James Shanks, a represen- 
tative of Morningstar, Nicol Co., 


| New York, died last month. 


j. T. Prevette, 58, vice- 
president of Gordon Spinning 


| Co., North Wilkesboro, N. C., 
died March 27. 


Max W. Babb, 68, chairman 
of the board of Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., died March 13 in 
Milwaukee after an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Babb had 
been chairman since January, 
1942, and the company’s presi- 
dent for 10 years prior to that. 
He joined the company in 1904. 


Robert M. McCain, 68, 
proprietor of McCain Hosiery 
Co., Reading, Pa., died re- 
cently. 


Arthur Lester Spicer, 61, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., a one- 
time thread manufacturer at 
Willington, died suddenly Feb. 
24. In 1930 he established 
Spicer Thread, Inc., which had 
offices in West Hartford. 


Julien Wood, 79, Edenton, 
N. C., one of the organizers 
of the Edenton Cotton Mills, 
and president of the Bank of 
Edenton establish- 
ment in 1894, died at his home 
March 17. 


Samuel W. Bridges, 69, 
Boston (Mass.) wool importer 
for 35 years, died Feb. 28. 
He was president of S. W. 
Bridges & Co., and from 1915 
to 1920 he served as president 
of the China-American Trading 
Co. 


J. W. Gardner, 80, asso- 
ciated with Gardner-Denver 
Co., Quincy, IIl., from 188] 
until his retirement several 
years ago, and for a long period 


since its 


| head of that company, died re 


cently. 


Alfred Grimshaw, 83. for 
some years member of the old 
silk firm of Grimshaw 
Reading, Pa., and 


N. J., died recently. 


Bros., 
Paterson, 


Fred E. Durst, senior vice- 
president and general manager 
of Commerce (Ga.) Mfg. Co., 
died recently. 


Frank K. Moss, lieutenant- 
commander, U.S.N.R., 44, for 
20 years with General Elertric 
Co. at Nela Park, Cleveland, 
died recently in the U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Lieut. Commander Moss 


entered the service last Sep 
tember. 


Nathan Feuntain Leake. 
91, long associated with the 
Charlottesville (Va.) Wooley 
Mills and one of the citys 
oldest residents, died recently. 


Lawrence A. Adams, for ; 
number of years cotton buye; 
and later office manager 
Locke Cotton Mills, Concord 
N. C., until his retirement sey 
eral years ago, died recently, 


H. W. Moseley, 71, for 2 
years manager of Victor-Monag 
han Co., Greenville. S. C.. died 
March 6. 


Harry M. Freeman, 75, ¢/ 
Lebanon, Tenn., for severs 
years manager of Lebano 
Woolen Mills, died recently. 


Thomas C. Davis, 36, sale:. 
man with the Charlotte (N. C. 
branch of Stein, Hall & Co. for 
12 years, died March 1 in 
Charlotte hospital. 


John W. Savage, 49, Nev 
England representative 0 
Thomas L. Leedom Co., New 
York, died at Boston, March 15 


Martin Schiff, chief engi 
neer of Century Electric ( 


in St. Louis, died suddenly or 
Feb. 15. 


Lewis P. Gove, 51, resident 
engineer for Mutual Boiler Ir 
surance Co., in the New York 
ofice, died suddenly at Beacon, 
N. Y., on March 6, following 
completion of an_ inspectior 
task in an_ industrial _ stea: 
plant. 


James 
formerly 


Walton Bost, 6 
superintendent 

Grace Mills, Rutherfordto: 
N. C., and Stonecutter Mills 
Spindale, N. C., died recent] 


“W. N. Kelley, 86, forme 
superintendent of  Bedfor 
Woolen Mills, New London, 
near Bedford, Va., died March 
Uz. 

J. Harvey Baker, Sr., ‘ 
for more than 27 years superit- 
tendent of Fulton Bag & Co 


.ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., un! 


his retirement several years 4f0 
died March 15. 


Benjamin A. K. Eberhar!. 
68, foreman of knitting depat 
ment of Laurel Hosiery ©: 
West Reading, Pa., died 1 
cently. 


Arthur E. Detsch, 52, ! 
foreman at Glenside Dv 
Works, Reading, Pa., died 1 


cently. 


Erich Saul, Jr., 38, die’ 
while serving as corporal Wi! 
the 139th Service Unit, Fo 
Monroe, Va. He was former! 
with the Wyomissing Indu 
tries, Reading, Pa. 
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NEXT DOOR! 


W IDE-AW AKE woolen and worsted mills are rapidly adopting 


LANAMYL for Warp Sizing! Here are a tew of the reasons: 
P g 


Strong, Smooth Film-Forming — 
Improves Weaving. 
Controlied Viscosity — Uniform Sizing. 
Slow-Congealing — Aids Penetration. 
Quick-Cooking — 20 to 30 Minutes. 
Domestic Starch Base—No_ scarcity. 


Economical. 


Our Textile Chemists will gladly tell you more about how 


LANAMYIL will help you produce superior warps. 


lintionAl STARCH PRODUCTS Inc. 


820 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON — — CHICAGO — — PHILADELPHIA —- — SAN FRANCISCO 
Canada: Meredith-Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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FOR 
CLEANLINESS 
UNIFORMITY 
and SERVICE 
USE 


Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


Finishing 
Starches 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 

high quality of Corn Products starches and 

gums are well-known to leading textile man- 

ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 

are always glad to help the manufacturer 

with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 
problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Adams Net & Twine Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., has been char- 
tered with capital of $350,000, 
to manufacture cotton netting 
and allied products. It is un- 
derstood new company will be 
affliated with organization of 
similar name at St. Louis, Mo. 
It is represented by Cameron, 
Heath & Burry, 209 South La- 
Salle St., Chicago, attorneys. 


Bell Thread Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., has prelimi- 
nary plans under way for new 
one-story addition to mill. 


Nashawena Mills reports 
net profit, after deductions, for 
1942 of $349,307 compared 
with $330,876 for 1941. 


New England Industries, 
Ine. (controlling five Maine 
textile mills), reports net profit 
for 1942 of $1,438,975 compared 
with $1,979,669 for 1941. 


Ozark Fabrics  Corp., 
Springfield, Mo., recently or- 
vanized, is said to be planning 
early operation of new mill for 
the production of cotton goods 
of various kinds. Warren M. 
Turner, 909 Woodruff Bldg., 
Springteld, is company repre- 
sentative. 


Pacific Mills reports net 
profit for 1942 (after deduc- 
tions) of $2,200,995 compared 
with $2,696,750 for 1941. Sales 
for 1942 were $84,154,760, 
against $69,604,071 in 1941. The 
Lyman, S. C. unit of Pacific 
has awarded contract to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., 
for construction of a new filter 
plant to cost about $125,000. 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., 
Cherryville, N. C., has con- 
structed a one-story building to 





be used as a community house 
for operatives and their fam. 
ilies. 


River Mills Properties, 
Inec., Globe Mills Ave., Fall 
River, Mass., recently incorpo- 
rated with capital of 1000 
shares of stock, no par value, 
will be identified with — the 
River Mills, Inc., same address, 
holding the real estate interests 
of that company. I. S. Levin 
is president; Lester Bakst is 
treasurer. 


Tallassee (Ala.) Mills, a 
division of Mount Vernon. 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., have 
completed a testing and control 
laboratory. 


Worth Mills, Ine., Fort 
Worth, Tex.—Mill of this com. 
pany, recently closed down, has 
been purchased by Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, which will resume opera- 
tions at early date. Plant will 
be continutd as heretofore for 
production of tire — fabrics, 
Worth company, after opera- 
tions for about 19 years, is be. 
ing liquidated, 


Wool Mill News 


American Hair & Felt Co., 
Chicago, reports net profit for 
1942 of $419,424 on net sales 
of $7,635,192. 


Hockanum Mills, Rock: 
ville, Conn., are completing 
conversion of power house at 
plant from oil to coal fuel, with 
installation of grates and other 
equipment. 


Holliday Woolen Mills, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., was destroyed 
by fire several months ago. 
The operator, Norris L. Holli- 
day, has bought the former 
Caswell Woolen Mill, also at 


GAFFNEY (S. C.) MFG. CO.'S new office building, which was 
opened last month. The building includes shipping, payroll, and 
cotton departments that comprise the central office, the production 
department, personnel department, clinic, and executive offices. An 
interesting feature is a meeting room large enough to sit 50 people, 
which adjoins the superintendent's office. Walter S. Montgomery 


is treasurer of this company. 
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Better Beams-—at Half a Mile a Minute! 


HE Barber-Colman Super- 

Speed warper winds yarn on 

the beam firmly and uniformly 
at the rate of 900 yards a minute, which 
is 30.7 miles per hour — but that’s 
only part of the story. Warping, of it- 
self, does not add anything to the yarn, 
either in twist or condition but, unless 
it is done right, it can seriously reduce 
the yarn’s natural elasticity. Because 
the warping adds nothing, but only 
puts the yarn on a proper beam for 
slashing or weaving, it must also be 
done as economically as possible. The 


Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warper 
meets these conditions. Elasticity of the 
yarn is preserved to the highest pos- 
sible degree, because it is subject only 
to air friction. The high operating 
speed means high production per op- 
erator and per machine. In addition, 
the special creel with traverseable 
banks of cheese holders helps reduce 
change time, and a special comb and 
drop wires reduce creeling-in time. 
These and various other mechanical 
features all combine to insure maxi- 
mum production with minimum effort. 


For Example... 


In a prominent coarse goods mill, 
where Barber-Colman Spoolers 
and Warpers are in use, the fol- 
lowing production is obtained: 


Count 9.5s 
Ends on Beam 292 
Yardage on Beam 18,000 yds. 


Net Wet. of Full Beam, 659 Ibs. 


Beams per Warper 
per 24-hour Day 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS * MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


ORD, 


ROCK FE 
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Prompt Shipment from 10 Strategically-Located 


Steel-Service Plants... Principal products include— Alloy 
Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless Steel, Hot Rolled Bars, Hoops 
and Bands, Beams and Heavy Structurals, Channels, Angles, 
Tees and Zees, Plates, Sheets, Cold Finished Shafting and 
Screw Stock, Strip Steel, Flat Wire, Boiler Tubes and Fit- 
tings, Mechanical Tubing, Rivets, Bolts, Nuts, Washers, 
etc. Write for Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


STAINPRUF 


The 
FUNGISTATIC—BACTERIOSTATIC 
WATER REPELLENTS 


(On approved Army lists) 


A significant new development offering a single 
bath treatment, water or solvent soluble, for mil- 
dewproofing and water repellency. Meet all appli- 
cable Government specifications. Non toxic under 
intended conditions of use, may be applied to wide 
variety of fabrics. Very attractively priced. Inquiries 
invited from Army Contractors. 


ATLANTIC STAINPRUF CO. 
Phone 4-2500 Chatham, New Jersey 
CARMAN & CO., INC., 629 W. 27 ST., N. Y. C. 


When You Change 
Your Address .. 


It will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE 
WORLD coming to you each month if you will 


promptly advise us of any change of address. 


A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
pany connection or position. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 











TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Bloomsburg, and put same into 
production. 


Milburn Mills, Ine., 145 
Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
will operate a mill in that 
State, exact location temporar- 
ily withheld, for the Govern- 
ment, which will provide a 
fund of $90,000 through De- 
fense Plant Corp., Washington. 


Pilgrim Wool Co., Ince., 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
operating a wool and wool sub- 
stitute processing and sorting 
mill at Manchester, N. H., has 
acquired a closed plant for- 
merly operated by U. S. Bob- 
bin & Shuttle Co. at Goffstown, 
near Manchester, and will con- 
vert for new mill. Present 
Manchester mill will be re- 
moved to new location, where 
production will be concen- 
trated in future. Officers of the 
company are: President, Glenn 
O’Roak, Waban, Mass.; Dagfin 


H. Rasmussen, Goffstown. 


Tilton (N. H.) Worsted 
Mills, Inc., have been reorgan- 
ized. Ruel E. Heywood, who 
has been treasurer and general 
manager for the last three 
years, has resigned and severed 
his financial connection with 
the firm. L. W. Gile of 
Boston has been elected presi- 
dent and Samuel Fleischer of 
Boston, treasurer. Judge John 
W. Crawford, president for the 
last several years, has been 
elected vice-president. The 
main plant of the firm in North- 
field will be managed by Law- 
rence Gilman, while the La- 
conia plant will continue under 
the management of Judge Craw- 
ford. The company makes ga- 
bardine and employs 200. 


Wanskuck Co., Providence, 
R. I., has awarded general con- 
tract to Rowley Construction 
Co., Providence, for addition 
to boiler plant at mill. In- 
creased capacity will be car- 
ried out. Henry Fales, Provi- 
dence, is architect. 


Wilton (Maine) Woolen 
Co. has changed ownership, a 
new company being formed un- 
der the same name. Earl B. 
Foss, vice-president of the old 
firm, is president. Roy P. Gif- 
ford, was assistant treasurer 
and is now treasurer. 


Rayon Mill News 


Celanese Corp. of America 
reports net profit, after charges, 
for 1942 of $7,098,511 com- 
pared with $7,105,685 for 1941. 
Sales in 1942 at $86,145,992 
were up 38.3% from 1941 and 
set a high record for the com- 
pany. 


Columbus (N. C.) Mills, 
Inc., newly organized, will take 


over the old Katterman & 
Mitchell weaving plant in that 
place. It will begin operations 
soon. W. S. Green, M. R. Me. 
Cowan, and J. T. Arledge, all 
of Tryon, N. C., were the in. 
corporators. One hundred op. 
eratives will be employed for 
full operations. 


Hartford Rayon Corp. re. 
ports net profit, after deduc. 
tions, for 1942 of $117,213 com. 
pared with $151,161 for 194], 


Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
reports net profit for 1942 of 
$361,445 compared with $402, 
262 in 1941. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. re. 
ports net profit after all charges 
for 1942 of $1,405,907 com. 
pared with $1,393,638 for 194], 
Net sales were up 27%. 


Waumbec Mills, Manches. 
ter, N. H., has bought the 
5-story mill it had previously 
been renting in the Amoskeag 
group. 


Knitting Mill News 


Areadia Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., have con. 
cluded negotiations with De. 
fense Plant Corp., Washington, 
D. C., Federal agency, for the 
sale of its mill and real estate 
for a reported consideration of 
$1,332,500, including all ma. 
chinery and equipment.  Gov- 
ernment will use the property. 
It will be occupied by the 
Mack International Motor 
Truck Co. Princeton Kanit- 
ting Mills, Inec., Watertown, 
Conn., has purchased Arcadia’s 
equipment. Nearly 1,500 knit. 
ting machines and 900 winders 
are included. The total will 
probably make Princeton the 
largest knitting mill in the 
country. Arcadia has opened 
an office in Allentown and may 
resume business. 


Bristol Knitting Mills, on 
the Tennessee-Virginia border 
city of Bristol, was closed in 
March. Sweat shirts and under- 
wear have been manufactured. 
J. A. Firsching, Jr., Utica, 
N. Y., is selling the machinery 
It is understood that the build 
ings will not be sold. 


Billie Knitwear, Ine., 1% 
West 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
has leased space in building # 
16 West 36th St., and will re 
move to that location, increas 
ing present production facili 


ties. 


A. Phillip Goldsmith an¢ 
associates have acquired a sub: 
stantial share of stock in the 
Diamond — Full - Fashioned 
Hosiery Co., High Point, N.C 


C. E. Foster Hosiery Mill, 
Shelby, N. C., a newly orga? 
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VIEW FROM A 
HOSIERY BUYER’S WINDOW 


... AFTER THE WAR 


There will be no shortage of yarn, no shortage of rubber, 
and—of this you may be sure in the buyer’s market that 
will follow the war—no shortage of competition. Consumer 
lemand and business enterprise will be “rarin’ to go.” 
Meantime, the war is telescoping years of progress into 
months. Each new style development and manufacturing 
method must be weighed for its possible effect on future 
business operations. Particularly is this true in the hosiery 
industry, if the new demands after Victory are to be met 
without false starts and wasted time. 


For one thing is certain...the hosiery industry will not 


return to where it left off before 
the war began. The buying public 
has shown unusual interest in the 
new hosiery developments of war- 
ume. Of special significance are the 
many fresh fashion trends that have 
been inspired by the industry’s in- 
genuity with the yarns available, 


many of which are able to stand 


on their own merits quite apart from the war’s influence. 

These all represent opportunities for post-war business 
—but opportunities that must be planned for and realized 
through pointed action. Merely thinking about the future is 
not enough. Far-sighted manufacturers who want to make 
the most of knowledge, techniques and skills developed by 
war production will begin now assembling data and infor- 
mation which will enable them to act quickly, and be in a 


good competitive position, just as soon as the war is over. 


Obviously, the right knitting equipment — machinery 


The high efficiency of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines can only be maintained 
by using genuine S & W knitting machine 
replacement parts. You can count on 
prompt delivery, too, from S & W stock- 
rooms at Laconia. Teletype service is free 


from our New York and High Point offices. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


designed to meet the new needs when the time comes — 


is of first importance in any pro- 
gram of future planning. Here at 
Scott & Williams, we have been 
setting our sights, so far as we can 
look ahead, in anticipation of the 
conditions that wil! prevail in peace. 
Why not make an early discussion 
with us your next step in post-war 


business planning? 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 





MAILING LISTS 
THAT 


WORK... 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 


wae 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial advertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


ized mill, has begun operations 
in a recently acquired building. 
Machinery set-up includes 16 
knitting machines and 40 
loopers. 


Garrett Knitwear, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., recently or- 
ganized, care of Max J. Lovell, 
276 Fifth Ave., attorney and 
representative, plans operation 
of a mill. 


Glen Holt Hosiery Mill, 
Ine., Yanceyville, N. C., newly 
organized for manufacture of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery, 
has gotten into operations. The 
company is headed by A. 
Glenn Holt, president and 
treasurer of the Caswell Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., Yanceyville. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., reports net 
income of $336,497 after pro- 
viding $376,763 for taxes. Com- 
pany is planning to open 
branch at South Pittsburgh, 
Tenn. 


Holston Mfg. Co., Sevier- 
ville, Tenn., unit, has begun 
operations with 60 knitting ma- 
chines and auxiliary looping 
This machinery was 
plant from 
Knoxville. The new unit was 
opyned because of transporta- 
tion conditions. Many of the 
operatives live near the new 
unit and it was hard for them 
to get to Knoxville. 


M. & S. Hosiery Mill, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis.., 
sold by its owner, Dr. 
jarus, to Harold E. 
Vilwaukee, 


of hosiery 


equipment. 
moved to the new 


has been 
P. J. Me- 
Constant, 
operator of a chain 

Constant 
the plant, 


stores, 
plans to reopen 


idle since last June. 


May McEwen Kaiser Co. 
reports net proht for 1942, 
after charges, of $1,278,200, 
compared with $1,168,379 for 
1941. 


MecCallum- Propper Ho- 
" ‘ry Co., has sold its former 
plant at 19] a Roosevelt 
boulevard, Philadelphia. Pa.. to 
Joseph Gold of Philadelphia. for 
$75.000. 
Th: property is assessed a 
$60,400 and was built for the 
MeCa!lum-Propper Co. 


a price in excess of 


Pearl Mill, 
Springs, N. ¢ run man- 
ufacture of seamless hosiery in 
the former Winner Hosiery 
Mills building. 


Inec.. Boiling 


. has beg 


Penn-Carol Precision Ma- 
chine Corp., Concord, N. C., 
a subsidiary of Penn-Carol Ho- 
siery Co., has been organized 
for manufacture of 
essential to the war effort. 


products 


Mills, 


Tenn., has ar- 


Se-Ling Hosiery 
Ine., Nashville. 


ranged financing with Defense 
Plant Corp., Washington, D. C., 
Federal agency, in amount of 
$20,000, for additional equip. 
ment for installation in mill, 
now given over to production 
for Government. This makes a 
total of $85,000 secured by 
company through same 
for expansion at plant. 


source 


Terry Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
High Point, N. C., have com- 
pleted installation of additional 
equipment, recently acquired 
by purchase of the Spinks Ho- 
siery Mills, Dallas, Ga. This 
corrects last month’s item which 
incorrectly stated that Spinks 
had bought the Terry company. 


Utica Knitting Co. reports 
net profit after charges for 1942 
of $497,411, compared with 
$573,401 for 1941. 


Whitlock Knitting Mills, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., have 
started up on men’s 220-needle 
goods for civilians and the Gov- 
ernment. G. T. Whitlock of 
Hendersonville is in charge. 
He has leased the Clark Ho- 
siery Mill. 


Processing Plant 
News 


Cotan Corp., 345 Oliver 
St.. Newark, N. J., manufac- 
turer of fabrics, has 
been purchased by Interchem- 
ical Corp., New York, N. Y., 
and will be operated as a unit 
of that organization. 


coated 


Guyan Mills, 
tucket, R. I[., has been ap- 
pointed a finisher licensee un- 
der the American Viscose 
Corp.'s Tested Plan, 
to dye and finish rayon fabrics 
in accordance with the “Crown” 
Tested minimum requirements. 


Inec., Paw- 


“Crown” 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
now operating a division for 
the fabrication of tarpaulins for 
war service, in addition to pro- 
k, blankets, ete. 
for the Government. Company 
has installed complete equip: 
ment for mildew-proofing, wa- 
ter-prooting and _ fireproofing o! 


duction of due 


duck 


Polly Prentiss Textile Fin- 
ishing Co.. Sumter, S. C., re 
cently organized, will operate 
a dyeing and finishing mill in 
this vicinity. Morris G. Scher 
of Scher Textiles, Ine., New 


York, will be one of the heads. 


Suntex Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y.. recently ot 
ganized, care of Kenneth Car- 
road, 40 Worth St., New York, 
attorney and representative, 
plans operation of textile print 
and dye works. 
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Uncle Sam’s fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 
FUNGICIDE G For mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military 
lentage, mosquito netting, etc. fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with 


ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, ete. 


CULOFIX L* For preventing color-bleed 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 
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mildew resistance . . used in a single bath 
treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 








Hand operated crane with electric 
hoist covers beam storage area for 
serving slashers. 


Special carriers loaded by hoist on 
auxiliary track transfer rolls from 
finishing to inspection. 


Overhead handling of warps and rolls 


permits compact arrangement. 


THE ampeeeameal 


13108 Athens Avenue 


Inexpensive hoist and track 
provides low cost handling 
and storage. 


3 ton hoist unit with Mono- 
Tractor handles loads from 
kiers throughout entire 
dye house. 


Smale Method 
for STEPPING 


uya Production 


N American 

MonoRail 
Engineer will 
gladly show you 
how it can be 
done in your mill. 

Write today. 


Chain hoist loads creel which 1s rolled 
into position to keep slasher in 


full production. 


Carrier handles four laps on tracks 
extending throughout the card room. 


Hand pushed crane with electric hoist 
completes the operation of package 
dye house. 


MONORAIL CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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RIVER OF 





In Niagara Falls the river and the land 
have combined in such a way as to cause 
wonder and admiration in the hearts of 
men. In a similar way, too, the river of 
humanity that has poured across our 
shores in the last three hundred years 
has combined with the land to shape a 
nation whose progress holds great fasci- 
nation for the rest of the world. Today 
it is seen as a stream of destiny which 
men of all countries may follow with 
hope and confidence. 

Like Niagara, America generates power 
as it goes forward. The energy inspired 
by its success under its free institutions 
is being transferred to other countries. 
The promise of safe and sound leader- 
ship in world affairs offered by this 
country is a source of courage to millions 

of people in lands where oppression 
| rules. For with the natural and human 
| resources of the U.S.A. working and 
| fighting on the side of the oppressed, 
a wherever they are, America is now more 
than ever before in its history a river 
of destiny which leads to security and 
happiness. 
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We who work within sight and sound of Niagara 
Falls are devoling every ounce of our energies 
and facilities to speeding the flow of chemicals 
for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH > CAUSTIC SODA 


PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 





age 





An Essential Part Of 


CRG ECE MEMALE COMPANY i o 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Chemical Enterprise 















a Three sided fibre 
shuttle, persimmon 
base 


b Impregnated 
persimmon 
shuttle 






Watson-Williams 
PERSIMMON SHUTTLES 
are the answer to the dogwood shortage 


Watson-Williams saw the dogwood shortage all conditions, on different fabrics, and on 
coming, bought the finest persimmon cut to various types of looms. They've passed every 
exact specifications, then impregnated the test with flying colors. Try both shuttles of 
wood or added fibre. These shuttles have impregnated persimmon and fibre covered 
now been operating for many months, under persimmon. 


We will fill your Lrial orders promptly, 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. MILLBURY, MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: W. F. Dabolil, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., Worcester, Mass. 





We have been factors to the textile and allied industries for 89 


years. Our efficient credit checking facilities, together with the 





purchase of accounts receivable, furnishes our clients with addi- 









tional working capital while relieving them of all credit risks. 


We mvite your inquiry as to our service. 


James Talcott, Inc. 
7" FAGT ORS ® 


225 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1883 








G. a clothing and equipment for all the armed services and for 


those of our fighting allies continue to take much of our available supplies 
of Durene, Cometcord, S-P-Y, Neophil, Preferred Brand, Entwist, 
Weartwist and Aberfoyle Dyed Yarns ... just as they have taken so great 
a portion of your own production capacity. Nevertheless, for the margin 
of civilian production, which through ingenuity and enterprise, you have 
been able to maintain, we are making available as much yarn as we 


. ana we are distributing it as equitably as can be done. 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—and in the South 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Belmont, North Carolina 


Representotives in principal textile centers of the world 


DURENE 2-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn + 
COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton 
Yarn for 6 x 3 Lines + S-P-Y, the Moisture 
Resistant Mercerized Yarn +» NEOPHIL 
Nylon Thread for Seaming and Looping 
Nylon Hosiery - PREFERRED Brand Seam- 
ing and Looping Thread + ENTWIST 
Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon 
Twisted Combination » WEARTWIST, the 
Domestic Mercerized Lisle » DYED YARNS 


7% 
AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON ¢ ARR 
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UNITED BYA BOND 


United by a BOND! The word BOND brings up pictures of strong friendships—of lasting marriages—of 
things firmly joined together into a new whole. BOND is a strong word! When it describes the BOND 
between pigment and fabric fiber, it emphasizes the most important achievement in modern pigment- 
printing and pigment-dyeing. It is more than just an adhesive. With Aridye* Textile Colors and the 
proper method of application and curing, the BOND between pigment and fiber assures wash-fastness, 


light-fastness and scrub-proofness. 


How to Be Sure of this BOND 


The firm BOND between the pigment 
and the fiber is an outstanding accom- 
plishment of modern pigment-printing 
and pigment-dyeing. Users of Aridye 
Textile Coloring Materials know that 
this firm BOND results only when: 


'. Technically correct pigmented colors 
are used 


’. The colors are properly applied to 
the fibers of the cloth 


}. The colored fabric is then adequately 
cure d. 


If these conditions are met, the result- 
ing colored fabric, with the pigment 
irmly BONDED to the fabric fibers, 
vill meet the standards for high qual- 
ity merchandise. The selection of the 
right pigment, the exact form of the 
pigment, the method of dispersing, 
the tenacity of the binder and the 
proper curing of the fabric have all 
seen determined by research in the 
S. Pat. Off. 





It will last as long as the fabric! 


Laboratories of Aridye Corporation 
and proven by actual production 
experience. 

Aridye colors for pigment-dyeing are 
emulsions. The pigments are dispersed 
in a solution of synthetic resins into 
which water is emulsified. This emul- 
sion remains stable; consequently 
there is no exhaustion of the bath, 
as all components are taken up to- 
gether by the fabric in the same 
proportions. 


Meet Industry’s High Standards 


Aridye colors, properly applied and 
adequately cured, meet or exceed the 
high standards of the textile industry 
for wash-fastness, light-fastness and 
scrub tests. Certain Aridye colors for 
pigment-printing or pigment-dyeing 
can be selected which will withstand 
300 hours in the fadeometer without 
noticeable letdown in shade. Com- 
parative tests, covering Mildew 


Aridye 


TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDY E CORPORATION - A Subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation- FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY~- ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Effectiveness, Resistance to Abrasion, 
Chlorine Retention, Air Porosity and 
Presence of Primary Irritating Sub- 
stance, have been made by the United 
States Testing Company, Incorpo- 
rated. Full copies of these reports 
will be sent on request. 


Aridye Colors Are Available Now 
Aridye pigmented emulsions are avail- 
able now. For additional information 
about this method of printing and 
dyeing with fast pigments, write to 
Aridye Corporation, a Subsidiary of 
Interchemical Corporation, Fair 
Lawn, New Jersey. 


NOT ONE, NOT TWO, BUT 


CONDITIONS GOVERN THE BOND BE- 
TWEEN FABRIC FIBER AND PIGMENT 
I Technically correct pigmented colors 
2 Proper application to the fibers 
3 Adequate curing of the fabric 
NO SHORTCUT PROCEDURE CAN 
PRODUCE A SATISFACTORY BOND 
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NATIONAL AND KARBATE 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 


CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


are being used successfully in a wide range of important applications in the 
mechanical, electrical and process industries because of the many advantages 


offered by their unique combination of physical and chemical properties. 


Resistance to severe thermal shock. ® Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
No deformation at high tempera - and Carbon Base Karbate 
tures. products). 


Not wet by molten metals Good electrical conductivity. 
sticking. Self-lubricating. 
Mechanical strength maintained at 
high temperatures. 
. i ‘ . ; : > as » 4 
No reaction with moet acids. Available in highly perme able (Por- 
alkalies and solvents ous Carbon and Graphite) grades. 


Available in impervious grades. 


® Low thermal expansion. Easily and accurately machined 


High rate of heat transfer (Graphite and fabricated. 


and Graphite Base “Karbate™ Molded and extruded in special 
products). shapes when quantity justifies. 


Carbon and graphite materials are available in the form of: 

Brick, Blocks, Beams, Plates, Flat or Hollow Tile. 

Slabs, Pipe, Tubes, Rods, Cylinders, Cement, Paste. 
\ variety of sizes permits fabrication of all ty pes of equipment from small 
intricate parts to huge all-carbon structures. 


Conventional design has been improved and simplified new design made 
possible by the use of “National” and “Karbate” carbon and graphite 
products. Following are some of the more important applications: 


Heat Exchangers ...Towers and Tower Equipment... Raschig Rings and 
other Tower Packings ... Pipe, Valves and Fittings... Tanks, Tank Lining: 
and Miscellaneous Containers... Filter and Diffuser Elements... Packing. 
Piston and Seal Rings ... Bearings ... Molds, Mold Plugs, Inserts and Stools 

- Ground Anodes... Welding Electrodes, Rods, Plates and Paste . . . Brushes 


and Contacts ... Miscellaneous Electrical and Chemical Specialties. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gereral Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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ge Make this part of your postwar planning: 
ME Keep in touch with FLETCHER to prepare for future needs for 


FLETCHER LOOMS such as 

the webbing loom shown at 
in the tight, above, today are pro- 

ducing millions of yards of 
nlages ® goods vital to war...Goods 
erties. that reach all fronts faster 

because Fletcher looms have 
on both the speed for war pro- 
” duction and the ability to 
withstand the strains of the 
168-hour week. 


FLETCHER WHIRLWIND €EX- 
TRACTOR (shown at right) 
similarly is a war produc- 
tion asset to textile mills 
everywhere. Its exception- 
ally high basket speed, as 
well as its speed in acceler- 
ation and unloading, make 
possible extra margins of 
production which are life- 
savers to mills unable to 
add to facilities to meet in- 
creased demands. 


FLETCHER “APEX” TWISTER 
shown below, is another ef- 
fective Fletcher aid to qual- 
ity production, in quantity. 


made 945 Constantly, all Fletcher machines are being 


iphite reviewed by Fletcher development engineers, alert 
sages NEES TL Te iso cs , a - 
wr : to possibilities for improvement. This practice 


s and Yael 


; , Fo ll 
° é ok) id oe i ‘ Wr add s 

inings : a” spa ele Re ddd 

-king, r} mort oi Fletcher equipment past and present . . . and, 


Stools 


has been responsible for the advanced design of 


future indications are for important new features, 
‘usnes 


even greater speeds and efficiencies in production. 


WE SUGGEST that you write, now, to have 
your name put on our mailing list 
We’ll keep you informed about the newest 
In equipment, in preparation for V-day to 
come. No obligation, whatsoever. 


FLETCHER WORKS ~ Glenwood Ave. & Second St., Philadelphia 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 








THEY’RE IN THE 


NAVY now 


Attention!... Yes indeed, our sisters-in-arms 


deserve it—and we salute them for their fine 

organization and efficient service. 
And whether they are on duty or off, at work, at play 

or at rest, many of the garments they wear will 
have the Fibres (or the Fabrics) treated or finished, 

with Scholler Processing Products—for 
Style, Beauty, and Long Service Life. 

For over 55 years Scholler Products have 


been recognized as a standard of quality. 


Dn FINISHES 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC.- Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes - Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. - St. Catharines, Ontario, Can 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


Throwsters for the Hosiery Trade 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


Leading Hosiery Manufacturers are profiting as 
a result of the superior knitting and finishing qual- 
ity of our high twist rayon yarns, processed with 
our special R/50 Avconit formula for unoiled yarns 
and our R/60 and R/70 formulae for oiled yarns. 
Each of our formulae have been developed by 
experts with a background of years of experience 
and will produce equally good results on either 
Viscose or Acetate yarns. 





There is no substitute for experience and skill in 
the processing of high twist rayon yarns which 
will enable the manufacturer to produce fabrics 
of even texture and clearness. . 


FOR 
Increased Production 
Less Seconds and Waste 
Satisfied Knitters 


HYtH) 


USE 
Our Avconit processing for Viscose, 
Bemberg and Acetate yarns. 


2701 ARMITAGE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Averfoyle Mfg. Co. N. P. Murphy C. D. Gott Co. 
123 So. Broad St. 813 Guilford Bldg. 3303 Brainerd Road 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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It’s a new era for cotton and ra 


with new problems for finishers, but La 


ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


yon full-fashioneds 


e in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
urel Oils and 


Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 


... they’r 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 


Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 


the fibers. 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 


Send for trial order and form ula today. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


SOAPS e OILS - FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


001 sald hak 
DELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILA 


AREHOUSES- PATERSON,N. J CHATTANOOGA, TENN 
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There's @ huge 


going on fo 


. GREATEST fighting force this 
nation has ever had is reaching into 
Add 
to it the millions of factory workers who 


Most of these 


people are wearing uniforms dyed with 


nearly every corner of the 


globe. 
serve on the home front. 


vat colors. ? 
Hlere isa gigantic sampling” job that 


can have only one -esult—admiration 
for the fastness of vat dyes. Vat dyes 
are proving their durability under hard 
wear, repeated launderings OF clean- 
ings, exposure to sun, rain, 

perspiration. They prolong 


the usefulness of fabrics. 


LO ye. 


job 


sampling” 
r vat dyes 


When Johnny and Joan come march- 
ing home and change their uniforms for 
peacetime garments, the results of this 
present sampling” job will be felt. 
Take advantage of this testing lab- 
oratory” staffed by millions 12 the mil- 


itary forces. Style your lines with fast 
colors—vat colors wherever Uncle Sam 
can spare them. It will help build your 
increased 
& du Pont de 


(Incorporated )> Organic 


reputation for the 
market. K. 


post- ar 
Nemours & 
Company 
Chemicals Department, 
Dyestuffs T)ivision, Wil- 


mington, Delaware. 


REG. U.S. PAT-OFF* 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER 


LIVING.--: THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW YORK OF Fic 
EuPing STATE @uLoina a MANUFACTURERS ee 
Fc _ ee 
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Oinge 


REa0ING, Pa, Friday 
pecember 
ighteent 
1942 . 


The Interna 
t 
67 Wal) Street Nickel Co,, me, 
New York, N, Y, 


Gentlemen: 

recember 17 response to your letter of 
1@ Mo ad to advise you that 
D uipment as soid i 


in Some ins 
daily =e. ae 25 


Very truly yours, 
BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS 


Think, 


Purchasing Department 


saves on repairs which are next to impos- 


In daily use during two World Wars— 
sible to make. 
Considerable metal is thus saved for 


and still as good as new! 
Yet this is not unusual performance 
other vital needs. 


for Monel textile equipment. Many ma- 
chines in production today have seen a At present, the entire output of this 
strong, tough, rust-resisting nickel alloy 
is being allocated to our armed forces. 
After the war, Monel will again be avail- 
able to those who demand dependable 


performance in textile equipment. 


quarter century of service. 
Durable, corrosion-resistant Monel is 


helping to maintain peak war production 
by seldom being the cause of down time. 


And because Monel is so serviceable, it 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PEED UP and improve your wartime pro- 

duction! New Modinal DN can help you 
attain greater efficiency and meet increased 
demands. It’s surprisingly versatile: 


In Scouring Woolens and Worsteds... New Modi- 
nal DN reduces rinsing time and tempera- 
tures, eliminates blotchy dyeing and im- 
proves penetration. Results are uniform. You 
save time, steam, labor and water. 


in Soaping Vat-dyed Cottons: Modinal DN ob- 
tains full shade development—often improves 
light fastness. Military colors—the khaki, 
olive, and green shades—are improved. 


MODINAL 


VO ee 
NEW MODINAL* DN 


speeds wartime production 













In Viscose and Acetate Rayons: New Modinal 
DN for scour and dye bath improves pene- 
tration in rayons. Results are more uniform, 
finishing better. There is no soapy odor. 
Get help from our experienced men on tech- 
nical production problems. Gardinol Corp., 


Gen. Offices, Wilmington, Del. Sales Agents: 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington. 


4 ~ 4 


*“Modinal”’ is the trade-mark used by 
the Gardinol Corporation to desig- 
nate a group of its fatty alcohol 
sulfates. 


ey 7 a 
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ITH process industries driving to- 
ward ever higher production of 
vital materials—acid handling equipment 
must not fail. And in many cases Tellu- 
rium Lead is helping to keep it on the job. 


* * * 


One possible source of trouble in such 
equipment is vibration. The resultant dy- 
namic or fatigue stresses, acting in combi- 
nation with corrosion, are destructive to 
acid-resistant linings or coverings—more 
destructive than either factor alone. 

To help combat this stress -corrosion, 
Tellurium Lead offers two important 
properties. First, it has the corrosion re- 
sistance for which lead is well known. 
Second, it has improved fatigue resistance. 
When tested in a Haigh “fatigue” testing 
machine, it exhibited a 60% greater en- 
durance limit than lead without tellurium. 

* * * 
Another condition which sometimes causes 
trouble in acid processing is the repeated, 
drastic change in temperature to which 


a. J 


Stren, ns under Stress: A section of Tellurium 
Lead pipe (top) and a section of regular lead pipe 
(bottom ) were stamped with their respective names 
ind pulled out at equal rates in a tensile testing 
machine. Note how the Tellurium Lead pipe de- 
veloped strength where it was work hardened by 
the stamping, whereas the other lead was weakened 


-and fractured, 
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tanks for heating and cooling are sub- 
jected. The continued expansion and con- 
traction, with accompanying movement 
or working of the lining, may create se- 
vere stresses, resulting in failure. Some 
users report that, in certain cases of this 
kind, the use of Tellurium Lead results in 
definitely longer lining life, 

This advantage of Tellurium Lead has 
been attributed, among other things, to 
its ability to work harden—to toughen and 
increase in tensile strength as it is worked. 

This work-hardening property of Tellu- 
rium Lead tends to be of value in applica - 
tions where lead must be bent, stretched or 
hammered—as in turnover points, elbows, 
flanges, coils and joints —as well as in 
equipment which must withtstand vibra- 
tion. - ‘ e 


Another factor in Tellurium Lead’s resis- 
tance to corrosion under severe conditions 
of stress and heat is undoubtedly a result 
of its generally finer, more uniform grain 





Finer Grain Structures : Photomicrographs of Tellu- 
rium Lead (left) and ordinary lead (right), show- 
ing the generally finer, more uniform grain struc 
ture brought about by the addition of tellurium. 
Another significant point: In laboratory tests ex- 
truded strips of Tellurium Lead, annealed at 150°C 
for six months, showed no grain enlargement 
Metallurgists agree that freedom from grain growth 
means less danger of rapid corrosion at elevated 
temperatures, 


TELLURIUM LEAD e 


structure, shown in the photomicrographs 
below. As a result, the surface of Tellu- 
rium Lead sheet and pipe tends to be 
smoother, with less possibility of pitting 
and local corrosion. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed 
with a small quantity of tellurium. It is 
available in sheet or pipe form, or fabri- 
cated in coils for heating and“ooling pur- 
poses. 

For further information address the 
nearest Company branch listed below. 


USERS “TELL” THE DIFFERENCE 


**We find Tellurium Lead stands up much 
better than other lead under vibration. 
The trouble we encountered (cracking of 
the corrosion-resistant covering on rayon 
spinning machines) has been entirely 
eliminated."’ 

. o * 


‘‘We are using Tellurium Lead regularly 
in our steam jet mixer heads, as we feel 
it greatly improves resistance to crystalline 


fracture under conditions of vibration 
or mechanical stress."’ 
. . ° 
‘For the last two years we have pur- 
chased all our requirements in Tellurium 
Lead. We find a considerable advantage 
in resistance to vibration crystallization."’ 
° . . 
‘*We find this material has a greatly im- 
proved resistance to so-called vibration 
crystallization."’ 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY-—-New York, Baltimore 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, National 
Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila 
delphia; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh; 
Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; American Lead Corp., In- 
dianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The Canada 
Meta! Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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Illustrated is ONE COMPLETE NARROW BEAM WARPER UNIT, consisting of Narrow Beam 
Warper Head—Eyeboard Stop Motion—and our Magazine (HORIZONTAL TYPE) Cone Creel for 
504 running ends. This Creel is shown handling Cones, but can be arranged to handle either or 
both cones and spools, and also operated at speeds up to 800 yards per minute, depending on 


Denier and type of yarn being Warped. 


CREEL TENSIONS are designed so as to in- 


sure a minimum and uniform amount of tension 
on all ends of the Warp being made. 


UNIFORM YARN SPEED trom empty to full 
beam is obtained by means of an Automatically 
controlled Motor Drive Variable Speed Trans- 
mission Unit, which in combination with a Level- 
ling Presser Drum insures level smooth beams 
of uniform density. 


MEASURING AND COUNTING: A “Yardage 
Counter Clock” receiving its action from the 
“Levelling Presser Drum” indicates “Beam Yard- 
age” and an “ELECTRICAL STOP REVOLUTION 


COUNTER CLOCK” operating from the Beam 
Driving Spindle Automatically stops the Ma- 
chine at the required and predetermined number 
of “Beam Revolutions” for which it has been set 
to stop. 


GENERAL: Machines are necessarily of 
heavy design and construction for High operat- 
ing speeds, with all moving parts mounted in 
Ball Bearings equipped with Proper Lubrication 
System. 


Machines are Motor Driven with Push Button 
Stations conveniently located at various points 
for stopping and starting, and Job Buttons on 
floor for moving yarn short distance. 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


COCKER MACHINE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: Gastonia, N. C. 


Also builders of all Standard and Special Equipment used by the Textile Industry for 
WARPING AND SIZING OF RAYON, COTTON AND OTHER YARNS 
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When a textile machine gets a Whitney Silent 
Chain Drive, there's lasting peace from then on. These 
husky chains... actually precision machines in themselves 

keep quietly at their work of delivering full power 


to the job, at constant speeds that keep production 


uniform. And they don’t talk back when the going 
gets tough . . . make no frequent calls for maintenance 
and repairs. For Whitney's double-bearing design is 
armored with Whitney alloy steels of extra toughness, 
imparting a reserve strength that’s a mighty reassuring 
thing to have on any machine today. Just ask any of 
the 20 ranking textile-machine builders who have 
standardized for years on Whitney Silent Chains. 


THE WHITNEY CHAIN & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Vital Helps to Industry’s Needs 


i 


Bronze “Renewo” 


200-300 Ib. S.P. 


i 


2 


Bronze “N-M-D” 
Non-Metallic Disc 
150 Ib. S.P. 


i 
Bronze Gate 


Single Wedge Disc 
125-300 Ib. S.P. 


Bronze Gate 
Double Wedge Disc 
125-150 Ib. S.P. 


Iron Body 
“kKing-clip” Gate 


— re 7 : 
Iron Body Gate 150 Ib. S.P. 


125-250 Ib. S.P. 


Bronze Regrinding 
Swing Check 
200-300 Ib. S.P. 


Iron Body 
Swing Check 


125-250 Ib. S.P. 


Illustrated are a few of the many 
types of Lunkenheimer Valves 
helping to produce vitally needed 
equipment for the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and Air 


Force and other war agencies. 


They’re part of the complete line 
of valves made by Lunkenheimer 
for every industrial process — of 
bronze, iron, steel and corrosion- 
resistant alloys—from tiny needle 


types to massive power-plant 


valves—for 125 to 2500 Ib. S.P. 


A further help is Lunkenheimer’s 
nation-wide distribution through 
leading supply houses. Wherever 
there’s war activity there’s a 
local Lunkenheimer distributor 


serving it. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER & 


— QUALITY’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


Ask for Catalog 78 and the Guide 
for selecting Valves, Boiler Mount- 


ings and Lubricating Devices. 


Bonnet-Thread-Bushing 


Bronze Regrinding 
200-300 Ib. S.P. 


Iron Body “Ferrenewo” 
150 Ib. S.P. 


Bronze Needle Valve 
200 Ib. S.P. Steel Needle Valve 


3000 Ib. W.O.G. 


Iron Body Globe 
125-250 Ib. S.P. 


Steel Gate 
150-2500 Ib. S.P. 


Steel Check 
150-2500 Ib. S.P. 


Steel Globe 


600 Ib. S.P. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 
BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS 
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AIR POWER 


The pressure of air upon the sail of a primitive canoe 


was undoubtedly one of the first instances of air 
power aiding man power. Centuries later, but still 
over two thousand years ago, man started to com- 
press air to extend its use for practical purposes. 


Through the years, the science of pneumatics has 
made possible much of man’s progress. Today com - 
pressed air—air power— is essential in the per- 
formance of thousands of tasks, such as the mining, 


processing, and fabricating of the metals upon which 


we depend for our ships, planes, tanks, and guns. Air 
power and pneumatic tools are helping workers to 
improve their skill and to increase their production. 
As the largest manufacturer of compressed air 
machinery, it is our responsibility to cooperate with 
you on compressed air problems. Our Engineering 
Service Division is available for this purpose. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


8-276 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OMPRESSORS « AIR TOOLS * ROCK DRILLS » TURBO BLOWERS « CONDENSERS « CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS « OIL AND GAS ENGINES 





Flexibility 


Although our four modern throwing plants 
make Duplan the largest throwsters of yarn 
of every type—the thing we take greatest pride 


in is the FLEXIBILITY of the Duplan 


organization. 


We have a long record of solving new and 
difficult technical problems. We have the 
experienced personnel, the equipment — and 
most important of all—the driving desire to 
maintain or improve the standards that have 
been responsible for our steady expansion 
from a small beginning. 


If YOU have a throwing problem consult 
Duplan—We’re sure our staff can be of aid on 


any problem that involves the throwing of 
RAYON e ACETATE RAYON e NYLON 
SILK e COTTON e WOOL 
FOR KNITTING OR WEAVING— 
FOR MILITARY OR INDUSTRIAL USE 


THE 


rs Co 


CORPORATION 


512 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia, 18 West Chelten Avenue 
Chattanooga, Provident Building 


Charlotte, Johnston Building 


Make your machines flexible 
... install Lewellen Variable 


Speed Control... Zoe! 


Consider what it means to have 
the right speed at the right time 


1. INCREASED PRODUCTION—Regulate the speed of your 
production machines by the simple turn of a Lewellen hand- 
wheel without stopping the machine. Avoid the waste of 
time to change belts and gears. Get maximum machine 
output—the result in operating your machines at the cor- 
rect speed for the job at hand. 


2. PRODUCT UNIFORMITY—Change machine speeds to 
meet lack of uniformity in materials and varying conditions 
in your factory. This is an important way to reduce costly 
rejects. 


3. MACHINE FLEXIBILITY—Widen the work range of your 


machines. A fixed-speed machine can do so much, and no 
more. Often the ability to change speeds makes it possible 
to meet exact quality standards. Usually, new operators 
can be taught easier by reducing normal speeds. 


Why not avail yourself of the experience of Lewellen 
Engineers who pioneered variable speed control more 
than 40 years ago? Wire, phone or write TODAY! 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


FP 


 LEWELLEN 


) TRANSMISSIONS 
Variatle Speed worgR PULLEYS 


* Lewellen knows speed control 
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installed several years ago, these machines are giving their owners top production and low-cost service. They are made 
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Orders for millions of service uniforms plus civilian 
requirements are putting a heavy burden on Amer- 
ica’s textile mills. Unfailing production and long, 
trouble-free service life are doubly important now- 

to you and to the nation. 

Here are 8 rules of good practice that will help 
assure long service life for textile equipment made of 
ArMCO Stainless Steels. 
1. All machines should be drained and cleaned, care- 
fully removing all surface deposits, once a week. 
2. Expose stainless steel equipment to 

ir after cleaning. If this is not possible, 

the use of alkaline or oxidizing cleaning 
solutions will be helpful. 
3. If lint or solid particles still cling 

ter washing, the unit should be 


thoroughly scoured with one of the popular brands of 
household cleaners. 
4, Ordinary steel wool should never be used. 
5. Should discoloration appear on the surface of stain- 
less steel it should be removed promptly by a mild 
scouring compound, 
6. Do not hold solutions of reducing acids in equip- 
ment longer that six or seven hours. 
7. Where operating conditions are severe, use polished 
stainless steel equipment. 
8. When soldering, use silver solder or 
a solder with high tin content. 
Write for a copy of Armco folder, “The 
Advantages and Care of Stainless Steel 
Equipment.” The American Rolling Mill 
Co., 1061 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio, 


of Armco Stainless Steel. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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"Take It From Me! 
i KNOW! 


"Globe is meeting Government specifica- 
tions for dyeing yarns. They're taking care 
of their old customers too, for all kinds of 


yarn dyeing." 


That is true within the necessary limitations 


of war-time production schedules. 


It is still true that— 
YOU CAN RELY ON GLOBE 


DY a KS 


We are dyers, bleachers and mercerizers of 


cotton skein yarns and warps. 
® 


Dyers of rayon, spun rayon, Aralac, nylon 


and novelty yarns. 


| 





IT’S 4s 
te et The 


| “Bowed WHEN YOU.. 


-» USE ACME BALE TIES 
AND STEELSTRAP 


Wartime speed-up requirements are easily 
met with Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap, 
applied with fast-operating Acme strap- 
ping tools. 

Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap have a 
clean finish and smooth edges. Available 
in all widths and gauges—in continuous 
length coils or cut lengths. There are 
Acme tools and accessories for every need 
—the Acme No. 9 Sealer, for example, is 
a favorite in the textile industry. It is a 
lightweight, heavy-duty bale sealing tool, 
which makes possible the strongest joint 
with minimum effort. 

And for carton packs—many mills are 
using Acme Steelstrappers...fast,econom- 
ical method of strap application. Acme 
Bale Ties and Steelstrap meet all Federal 
Strapping Specifications. Write today for 
complete information. 


Textile products are made safe for their journey to an 
unknown destination. Ordinarily one girl would do the 
complete strapping job, but the bulkiness of the | face e 
necessitates a second employee to assist in handling the 
shipment. 


ATME STEELCOMPANY 








Re 


FRANKFORD, 


| 
OH { LA., PA. | General Offices: 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Atlante, 603 Stewart Avenue, $.W. - Boston, 146 Summer Street 
New York, 103 Park Ave. - Philadelphia, 201 Lafayette Bidg. 
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The KNURLING makes the difference 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Where ordinary set screws fail to hold, “Unbrako” 
Self - Lockers stay put for keeps. Their knurled points dig 
in when the screws are tightened as usual so vibration 
can't dislodge them — yet they can be backed out 
with a wrench and used again and again. Apply this 
safeguard against breakdowns in your mill — today! 
“Unbrako” Self-Lockers come in sizes from No. 4 to 


BRA Self-Locking HOLLOW SET SCREWS 
with the KNURLED POINTS 


1%” diameter; and deliveries are better than average. 


Write for Catalog giving complete information. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 571 
— BRANCHES — 
BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS » SAN FRANCISCO 


e URLING OF SOCKET SCREWS ORIGINATED WITH “UNBRAKO” YEARS AGO 
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ANSWERS TO 






VENTILATING 
PROBLEMS 








HEAT AND VAPOR 2 a 
EXHAUST SYSTEMS ROOF VENTILATORS © 


Your Present Tensions 


DeBothezat Bifurcators in- Assure positive ventilation 

~ stall right in the duct. regardless of temperature, | 

; For handling corrosive or humidity and wind velo- {| , 

high temperature fumes city. Hinged top gives 4 with the only balanced thread 
and gases. Motor isolated easy access to motor, fan 4 
from fumes in chamber and shutter. Light-proof; 4@ tension on the market. A guar- 
open at both ends. Sizes ready for blackout. Sizes: @ 

. ” qn” a“ % - " 

ne Pes ae ee d anteed uniform tension is ob- 


tained regardless of the thread 
used or the speed employed. 


Thousands already in use in 





woolen, rayon and cotton mills 


§ 


EEE ERE ORD NOE Es BEER as Sel 


fe GENERAL 


4 . 

| Te iit 4 FOR BLOWING LINT | in all parts of the country. For 
; y . . ° 

DeBothezat offers a com- “HY-V™ Air Jet combines §& full information, write 

plete series of volume and high-efficiency, axial-flow & 

pressure, axial-flow fans. fan with conversion noz- & 

Non- overloading power zle for blowing a column < 2 

characteristic. Guaranteed of air. Arranged for col- 4 Robert Reiner, Inc. 

performance ratings based umn or floor mounting. 

on wind tunnel tests. Di- “Air Jet” can be pointed 7 Weehawken, N. J. 

rect drives. Sizes from in any direction. { ’ 

18 in. through 10 ft. (10 minutes from Penn RR Station) 











Literature on all DeBothezat Ventilating 
Equipment is available on request. 


De Bothezat 


VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 





af" 
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~ 
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WORK IT HARD, BUT GUARD IT WELL 


OF COURSE, you are driving your Aluminum Alloy equipment to 
the limit. We need every gallon, every pound, every foot, every 
piece of the products that can possibly be produced to help win the 
war. But, bear in mind that you must make your equipment last a 
long time. 


YOU CAN lengthen the life of hard-working, irreplaceable Aluminum 
Alloy equipment. Here are some ways of doing it; each must be 
engineered to suit the problem. 


CATHODIC PROTECTION has proved effective where the chemicals 
or cooling water employed are corrosive. Simply add zinc strips in 
the right places, and the corrosive attack is stopped or slowed down 
considerably. Alcoa engineers, with years of research on such 


problems, can advise you on how and where to place those zincs. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS offer another means of making Aluminum 
Alloy parts last longer. Corrosion-resisting, pure Aluminum coat- 
ings can be applied by spraying. Oxide finishes are produced by 
chemical and electrolytic treatment. Baked resin coatings are very 


effective, where Aluminum is subjected to severe attack. 


METALLIZING—building up worn, corroded, or damaged Aluminum 


parts with new metal—-will give these parts a new lease on life. 


INHIBITORS may be the key to longer life of Aluminum Alloy proc- 
essing equipment. Only a few parts of inhibitor per million of 
liquid are needed to deprive corrosive materials of their kick. Here 


again, the research of Alcoa engineers will guide you. 


ALCOA ENGINEERS stand ready to help you get every possible hour 
of service out of your Aluminum Alloy equipment. Write and tell 
us your problems. Aluminum Company of America, 1942 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have 
made possible quality production, high speed and 
low operating costs to a degree greater than ever 
before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, 
sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and 
readily adapted to many kinds of work. Let us 
or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the 
work of these machines on samples of your own 
fabric. ; 


MERROW HIGH SPEED 





OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES — 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 


Quality Results—High Production 
Convenient Handling 


Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 


or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET 








HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. | 





PINS-8YCRABB 


QUALITY + SERVICE 


The kind of Quality and Service you'd expect 


es 


i 


* 
E 
E 





| 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
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from an old well-known Company now REOR- 
GANIZED along modern lines . . . new life... 
ample stocks ... new products. Give us a chance 


to SHOW you... it will step up your war work. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





Qa nu 


C0 


301-3rd Ave., Newark, N. J: 
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Why CTT means 


KNITTING 


OF FASTER SELLING FABRIC... 


e COOPER NEEDLES 


Ceoper High - Speed Latch 
Needles with Non-Turnable 
Rivets: Made from a special 
grade of needle steel which re- 
tains its strength during machin- 


high-grade underwear,  outer- 
wear, and hosiery. 

Cooper Spring-Beard Nee- 
dles: Ever since its introduction 
as the first needle of this type 


ing and tempering of most made in the United States, the 
delicate parts. All tendency of Cooper Spring-Beard Knitting 
rivet to turn and loosen (a com- Needle has maintained a_ posi- 
mon trouble in latch needles) tion of leadership. Accurate and 
prevented by specially designed, ingenious machinery converts 
non-turnable rivet, exclusive specially prepared cast-steel wire 
with Cooper. Also designed to into Cooper Needles. The man- 
separate and hold the checks of | ufacturing process includes par- 
needle permanently at same _ ticularly accurate tempering and 
distance from each other, in- rigid individual inspection of 
suring free movement of latch. each needle. Precision measur- 
Accurate tempering and careful ing instruments supplement 
finishing produce a long-lived, this inspection to insure abso- 
reliable, uniform needle, ca- lute conformity to size and 
pable of knitting exceptionally shape requirements. 





the 


One 
and 


Only 


COOPER SPRING NEEDLE RIB MACHINE wanes Tf 


i 
MAKES IT ! 
Ever take a piece of Cooper rib fabric in your hands, stretch it 

to double its normal width (while you feel every fiber of it 
pulling against you), and then release it? Snap! Back it goes 
instantly to its original width and appearance. You would think 
there must be rubber in it, but there isn’t—this remarkable 
elasticity is due wholly to the fact that here we have not only 


a iT I 


which each loop is delivered without strain by a specially con- 4 1py IN ms KNITS REAL 


a rib fabric, but a rib fabric made entirely on spring needles to 


structed yarn feeding device. Another, rib-top machine knits 


E-L-A-S-T-I-C-I-T-Y 
AND STRENGTH INTO 
FABRICS THATSELL 


cuffs, collarettess, bottoms, borders, etc., plain or striped. 


CHARLES COOPER CO., INC., BENNINGTON, VT. 









AIR BATTLES 


Must be won 
ON THE HOME FRONT, too! 





On t! 
man’ 


sew 









part 

for ; 

Si 

HILE the war has limited the num- ‘atl 

ber of Suprex Extractors for the tex- in 

tile mills . . it has NOT limited the number 
of applications for centrifugal force. An the battles for “control of the air” are not fought on 
ents 


s ; the battle fronts! Textile mills right here on the home 
Instead, the demands of wartime industry Slee? si * 
front are constantly concerned with “air control”... §i{ur 
have been a severe and constant chal- e 


without it production drags. Only with proper humid: })), 
lenge to the Tolhurst Research Staff. In fication of surrounding air can machines maintain their§ | 
meeting these demands, this group of full rated output. Viet 
chemists, physicists and engineers have Is inadequate or poorly regulated humidification caus J you 
gained valuable knowledge and experi- ing you to lose important production? With full speed wx 
ence that will be reflected in even finer production, is the capacity of the humidification units ( 
extractors when we return to peacetime or the number of units adequate to allow your control a 
manufacturing. stations to operate as they should? Thorough and syste: § cust 

matic “check-ups” have put plants back into the thick ol § nyg 
In the meantime, take the best possible the fight... by making small changes in existing equiy- 
care of your present extracting equipment ment. American Moistening 






. and call in the Tolhurst service man Company, Providence, R. I. 


it he is needed. Atlanta.. Boston .. Charlotte. 





HUMIDIFICATION 
DIVISION OF AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. Seeds Produttcon 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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On the African desert, in Brooklyn, and 


many other parts of the world, Singer 















wing machines are playing a vital 
part in clothing and equipping men 
for all branches of the armed forces. 

Singer sewing machines formerly 
available for making hundreds of dif- 


ferent things for civilian use are now 





sewing parachutes, gas masks, uniforms, 
ieht on ; 


home ents, gun covers, shoes, powder bags, 


ol”...fiur lined helmets, and many, many 
idi- , 

"Ls other articles needed to bring speedy 

n their 


victory to US. And if, like many others, 
ncaus fyou are having trouble getting Singer 


speed . 
| spect sewing machines, remember that 


2 units § 

control @encle Sam is our first 
| syste-$ customer, and his needs 
ick of et ; 
hic “gmust be satisfied first. 
equi) 





>| SINGER 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Manufacturing Trade Department 

N 119 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


tl A 442 by The Singer Manufacturing Company. 


ae Ail Rights Reserved for Al! Countries 
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BUSY TAILOR WORKS ON A UNIFORM 
SOMEWHERE ON THE AFRICAN DESERT 


British Official Photo. Crown Copyright reserved 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES BEING USED 
TO MAKE WHITE JUMPERS AT THE U.S. 
NAVAL CLOTHING DEPOT IN BROOKLYN 
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With all the military insignia that’s being awarded these 
days, how about the men who are doing a job of 


Better Carding 


They rate this imaginary medal for long hours of close 
attention to their jobs and the fact that most of them know 
that Better Carding calls for 


QUALITY CARD CLOTHING 
51 YEARS OF SERVICE 













Benjamin Booth Company 
ees ae LLM are ee 








OVER 45 














——— eM: 

REASONS | nil 

| s 1 F dles 

| A pees lent 

There are more than 45 reasons for Dary Ip oS F 1 Bor. 

superiority, dating back to the start of the as pane , 1A Woe 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. in 1897. TRAIL} a1 1B othe 

Each passing year has added improvement to : : Ww 

Dary manufacturing methods. Today, their Ps cutt 

Travelers are doing war-time duty “7 
; ) 


in many of America’s outstanding 


This 


Spinning mills. 





The Most Popular Sheets 
in America 





Specify Dary and be assured of 
over 4 decades of Ring Traveler 


experience! 





THE 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. es 


PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem, Mass. 











See a Dary Representative TODAY! 
6004 






( 
ae | 
Teeter eT eee | 





URS tae eM rece ane 
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How a Big Cotton Mill 


Saves Important Time— 
GUARDS BEARINGS, PREVENTS SPOILAGE! 





KEEP UP PRODUCTION 
With 


HOGUE HONING 
ATTACHMENT 


PATENT PENDING 


Exclusively with 
DAVIDSON SHEAR 
No Time Lost Honing 


ONE MAN * NO LIFT 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 





New! Universal 


Fibre Cutter 
*Makes 500 to 20,000 | 


knife cuts per minute. Han- 
idles 4 to 8 tops or equiva- 
lent simultaneously. 


ALEMITE SOLIDIFIED OIL 


Meets Many Pressure Gun Needs— 
Reduces Number of Lubricants Required 


*For cutting Rayon, Silk, | 
Wool, Flax, Jute, Cotton, | 


other Fibres—Wet or Dry. 


*With 4 interchangeable 
cutter heads produces full 


HIS big South Carolina mill, like hundreds 
of others, has found that any time saving is 
an important time saving in these days of na- 
tional emergency. So Alemite Solidified Oil is 
used to replace several other lubricants—saving 
lubrication time, avoiding confusion, guarding 


‘ ve 

a oa from Flock bearings and reducing product spoilage. 
Alemite Solidified Oil is famous throughout 

the textile industry for its ability to do many 

jobs well. Use it on looms and knitters, spin- 

ning frames and carding machines, and front 


roll stands. 


This is an improved machine, accurate, flexible, highly produc. 

lve... for wet or dry cutting. Features include Self-sharpening 

Knives, Tension Release for Feed, Hand-wheel 

adjustments while operating, Ball Bearings, 

Write today for your FREE copy of the latest 

Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manual, which 

answers literally hundreds of lubrication ques- 

tions. It belongs on the desk of every superin- 
tendent and maintenance man! 


A DuduslTrca€l LUBRICATION 4,4 


a in Industry! 


Balanced Heavy-duty Cutter Heads, Enclosed 
Motor, Clutch for quickly stopping feed rolls, 
Variable-speed drive synchronized with feed, 


and others. Fully described in Bulletin 42-FC. 


F. J. STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
004 Tabor Road Phila., Pa. 


1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois ¢ Belleville, Ontario 
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MOHAIR WORSTED 


AND 


WOOLEN YARNS 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 
PERCY A. LEGGE Sales Agent 
New York « Philadelphia « Boston 


reversible catlubrieated = ringfors, ——_grease-retaining FALLS YARN MILLS 

spinning ring. twister ring. heavy twisting. ring. 
To fill the needs of 11,000,000 fighting men for war textiles, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
plus essential civilian products, with no new machinery Incorporated 1904 
available—that’s a REAL CHALLENGE to mill ingenuity. “ = ' " 
We’ve seen a number of mills step up spinning and twisting . Fine Woolen 
production materially by ring changes: in some cases - . 
gaining 10% or more by replacing worn rings with new i r poem ees and Specialty 
DIAMOND FINISH; and in others by switching to the 7 * a3 : . 
special Eadie lubricated designs, with gains up to 50% or Tepe. a: ; arns 
more. Our COMPLETE line guides you to MAXIMUM mere Tome bet For Weaving 
production. eetE CT ERD E 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS. 


(M ASS.) 
WH ITI NSVI LLE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DIAMOND Stanley Porter Harold R. Shirley C. M. Patterson 


257—4th Ave. Commercial Trust Bidg. 222 West Adams St. 
SPINNING <A RING CO. ' 


and Knitting 


A 


Makers of Spinning and ee Sister Rings since 1873 








THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


R tati — 
Cotton Ya rn a nd | iad Perkins & Boland, Inc., 99 Chauncy St. 
. LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4436 Worth St. 
Warps .. Single 


or Ply . . White 
0 i Co | 0 red Two exclusive Features 


© 2 
| gy ? as i i -bobbin hold 
ar e ee om e : Rs A oiteaat ee natin cer 








ee , ene all the 
a ; e way throug 

Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, i Fs 2. Holding wings held posi 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- | | il wadee—es ciding Goa 


We make holders for 34” to 


able combinations and effects and in | | en Boa oer: Pe *® 


many original effects. Write for | i Be a ee a 


| . am Duplex holders take both auto- 
samples. ‘ ~~ matic and non-automatic bobbins 


; eo Holders for all types of mules, 
Sell Direct frames, twisters, and winders. 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine — | MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 














Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders iw Over Fifty Years 
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FOR PRFFICIENCY (7/7 


‘ 


| As a part of its wartime 
advertising program the 
American Cotton Industry 
will use dominant color 
space in April 25th issue of 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 





| (circulation 8,000,000) to 
| tell the advantages of 
Cotton Freshness for war 


workers. 


WORK CLOTHES MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: 


Write for copy of ad and free merchandising helps. Address... 
CotTron-TEXTILE INstitutr, 320 Broapway, New York City, N. Y. 
or 
NATIONAL CoTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Blow Out 
Dust — 


we. — )))))) ©Y| | Run Looms Steadily 


and 
Machinery tae =) This calls for dependable lubrication with 
Clean | drip-less, waste-less NON-FLUID OIL—and 
with x / means increased production of spotless goods. 


TORNADOrpertabie Electric Blowers | | Less lubricant is needed than with dripping 


PREVENT motor b ts, heating and shutdowns. Keep motors and 1 as i x 
machinery clean. Blow out Gust. ‘dirt, lint, chips, etc. with the powerful, spattering oil and applied less often. That s 


for ftaelf in cutting repair and replacement costs, ite fot datalls and why 7 out of 10 mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
Request details on Low-Priced Air-Raid Sirens on looms and get “Better Lubrication at Less 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. é%téctewsmerd,Ass; || [BM Cost Per Month”. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST ; 
MANUFACTURER OF New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Ring SpinningandTwisterTravelers | Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


In the UNITED STATES Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C 
° WAREHOUSES 
American® Hicks® Wilson | a iii ata 
United States Standard Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
Wentworth Double Duty | St. Louis, Mo. Greenville, 8S. C. 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN | tRAoe MARK os 


nm 
a¢'> 
National-Etartnep Finish NON-FEU i 
A New Chemical Treatment 
Wr 





REGISTERED 


OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


ON 
‘ INU S. PAT OFFICE 4 
Write Us ‘i 


> National Ring Traveler Company MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. |. 
PHILIP C WENTWORTH, Treas. 


P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N.C. Better lubrication ey 4 less aN la Month 











CRANE 


KNITTING MACHINES | || °?°"'"= — and Re-rolling Machine 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


NEW Dinsmore 





— the application of the 
Merrow Butted Seaming Head to our 
No. 4 Opening, Sewing and Re-rolling 
Machine . . . Produces a strong, flat butt 
seam on cotton, silk or other piece goods 
. . trims off waste edges of goods just 
in advance of stitching operation . 
The Merrow Butted Seaming Head can 
be applied to your present machine... 
write for estimate of cost. 


poanete MEG. Co. 















SPRING NEEDLE: Spring Needle 
Underwear Machine with Automatic 


Take-Up. Sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. 









in diameter * any desired gauge, the 
number of eds woe . _— = “ 
size = cy linde Als f 

10 36 n or larger if de sired 
diam ter, fe yr production of big variety 





fabr Plain feeds, ckinet, 
ei id rdo wih "and astrachan feec as, 














RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 

and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. plus smooth, fast running operation that 


eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 

clusive features are patented hardened Wing 

Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 

Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in | arns 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay | 

of production. 


Let us tell you why wR ITE 


—and how ... just 


Machine and Hand Knitting 


[French-Bradford] 


for 
CRANE Improved Automatic — BATHING SUITS 
nie OUTERWEAR 


Improved Automatic 3 Colored Plain Stripes. Made in 


sizes from 756 in. to 20% in. inclusive, of any desired HOSIERY 


gauge. Measurements are back to back of cylinder 
needles. Knit fabrics for bathing suits, theatricals, 


athletic goods. Crawford stop motion applied when U N D E RWEAR 


requested. 
* 


1870 207 CR ANE 2. 1943 Complete color assortments 


MANUFACTURING CO. American Woolen 


LAKEPORT, N. H. C O mp an y 
Spring Latch Needle 225 Fourth Avenue New York 


KNITTING MACHINERY 
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How to Make Factory 
Floor Space Produce 


TWICE 


as much 


Is it by increasing working hours or 
running extra shifts? ... of course such 


methods would do but they involve 





other factors you might not be ready 


to meet. 


Here’s the ANSWER...where an 8-feed 
machine now stands, replace it with a 
WILDMAN 16-feed machine, and on 


exactly the same floor space, you can, 


DOUBLE YOUR 





PRODUCTION 


In addition to thus stepping up produc- 


tion, at only a third more power, by the 
way, you secure many other advan- 
tages in this famous machine. ..trouble- 
free operation, a better, more uniform 


product, etc. Write for complete details. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN MULTIPLE FEED RIB MACHINE 
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Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 






Speak for themselves 








Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 






ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 






TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


OVERCOATS 
TERRY CLOTH 
SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 
DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 















UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


SCARFS 
SHAKER CAPS 



















TOQUES 
PARKAS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








| NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


for braiding | 
Elastic, Shoe and Corset Laces, Awning 
Braids, Lingerie Braids, Tapes, Fish 
Lines, Cords, and Special Braids. 
| Write Dept. T-4 for Catalog No. 41 
| containing information on braiders. 











THE LOYAL T. | vi E WS 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 





COMPANY 


EST. 1874 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowing, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 


Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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STANDAR 
KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 


Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 


| 





DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 





4 good spindle brake is a small item but a necessary 
ne. Here is a good spindle brake. We pioneered thi 
ake back in 1923 and have been making it ever since 
T iny users of this brake have found it to be a big 
ind money saver. The tips on these brakes are 
it fibre and will give you many years of service 

e collars are necessary items in many mills. Our 
lars are the best you can buy. They are made 
nd will fit your spindles and bobbins | 
curate setting of vour 5B bobbins use our drive ke 
4 pacers, or shims. They are made of shim stock, | 
| 
t 


teen or twenty thousandths thick and are used under 
e are all stock items and can be shipped immediately, — = 









e collar 






























WAYNE MFG. CO., HONESDALE, PA. 








| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry 
has taught us some things that will be valuable 
to you! 










Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined 
tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


W. E. CALDWELL CO. 


Incorporated 
2060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. 
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TO WIN QUICKLY 


AND COMPLETELY! 


BUY 






a =~ 


WE are concentrating all of our efforts — 
all our facilities — all our abilities — 
behind the well known gentleman whose 
likeness appears above. In doing so — we 
are also serving your best interests — 
even though we may temporarily be 
compelled to give you the impression that 
we are neglecting you. Our sole object 
is to help win as quickly and completely 
as possible. Meanwhile, we will help you 
users of Brinton Knitting Machines, to the 
best of our ability. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Circular Knitting Machines 7 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 

















UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 
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INTRODUCTION 


4.4 Coed Elaach 


Kier boil with sodium silicate—a purified 
grade such as ““TN”’. This removes more 

of the pectin, wax, oil and other impurities, 
In addition, due to the special ingredient, 
soluble silica, it prevents all loosened 

dirt from redepositing on the clean cloth. 


You get that increased whiteness before 
bleaching which saves you chlorine or 
peroxide. The improvement is one that 
you can measure both in superior whites 
and in more level dyeing. 


Let us send you complete data on kier 
boiling with PQ Silicates of Soda. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
General Offices and Lab.: 125 S. Third St., Phila. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. 

9 Plants e Distributors stocks in over 65 Cities 


aly 8, 
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THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


for cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


For your de-sizing problems — 
our technical men are at your 


service . . . Write or ‘phone. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON.AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SCOUROLAN 


The renswer te OU 3 Problems 


THE BOSS DYER says: 
"Cloudy or streaky dyeings are ruin- 
ing my disposition." 


? THE BOSS FINISHER ee 
“Gummy handle and bad — 
what a headache!" 


3 THE PERCHER says: 4 
“| have to reject more goods than | 


_ pass.” 


Our pamphlet, “How Bischoff Aids the 
Textile Finisher”, tells more. Send for it. 


SRS PY Ce INC, 


eee. sp 


| D. R. KENYON & SON, 


RARITAN, N. J. 


S TENTERINGR 
| Hand DRYING 


| MACHINERY | 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 


and 


Special Soaps 


WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS ROME, N. Y. 
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WARTIME 
ab a tele MAINTENANCE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Avoid Accident Hazards eA) 
By Keeping Floors Clean arise: Vasey Val 3 


Don’t let slippery floors penalize 
your production! Or deprive your 
mill of valuable, vital man-hours! 
Play safe! Keep your floors CLEAN 
by washing them the EASY, FAST 
Oakite way. It removes all oil, 
grease, starch and dirt... gets rid 
of that dangerous slippery surface 
film which is a frequent cause of 
serious accidents due to slipping and 
falling. 


NEW DIGEST FREE! 


Describing 54 different, commonly- 
recurring jobs, this NEW Oakite 
DIGEST will HELP you speed-up 
essential mill maintenance work. 
Write for YOUR copy NOW 






We offer 
to the Textile 
and Allied Trades 
a full line of 


DYESTUFFS 

DYEWOODS 

CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


The experience gained 
through many years of 
manufacturing quality 
products, progressive re- 
search policies and the 
faith of our customers al- 
low us to face the present 
emergencies with  confi- 
dence. 

As in the past, we are 
prepared to help you with 














OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
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OAKITE 
Ota AND Ae 


MATERIALS & METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 



















Ta: Eee 
grees , & SYRUPS 


CORN SUGARS 








GUMS, 
TRINES, OWA i 
conn STARCHES: wee CEDAR RAPIDS, ! ma any manufacturing prob- 
— ANBURG, 5 lems you may have. We 
w YORK, N- ove SPART eoeoe* ; 
NE cea GA.°* woeosoceeee® place our experience and 
eoowere” 





our research facilities at 
your disposal, 






HERN OFFICES: eoooeer” 
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MAY WE SERVE YOU? 











A: FULL LINE OF DYESTUFFS 
CONVERTED STARCHES 
WATERPROOFING AGENTS 
SULPHONATED OILS 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS 
PENETRATORS 
DETERGENTS AND OTHER 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


send for detailed information 














COMMONWEALTH 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


Main Office and Works: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte 
UTM aa Sali LG eTet hee Seg La telabia tel 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
ini charge $2.00. 


10 cents a word, minimun 
(See J on Box Numbers. 


POSITIONS WANTED (full or part-time sal- 
aried employment only), '/2 above rates. 
PROPOSALS, 50 cents a line an insertion. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. M. May 2nd will appear in the May issue, subject to limitations of space available. 


Wht 7 
WME, 









OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION: 
BOX NUMBERS care of any our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words additional in undisplayed ads. 
DISCOUNT of 10% if full 
advance for 
undisplayed ads (not 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH 


The advertising rate is $5.75 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 


AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured % inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. T.W. 


in oT 


payment is made in 
onsecutive insertions of 
ncluding proposals 


four 








WANTED 


OVERSEER OF CARDING 


SECOND SHIFT WORK 
BY WELL KNOWN MILL 


MANUFACTURER OF 
REWORKED WOOL STOCK 


OPERATES FIVE OR 
SIX NIGHTS PER WEEK 


NO LOST TIME 
STEADY WORK FOR RIGHT MAN 
P-524, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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POSITIONS VACANT 





WANTED a_ competent textile technician 

familiar with weaving, winding, designing 
new styles for rayon plain goods and dobbies 
Also familiar with machines and looms. Posi- 
tion in Colombia South America Apply 
Dabah Perez & Co., 84 Franklin St., N. ¥. C 


WANTED a good loom adjuster and competent 


mechanic to take care of rayon looms and 
their operation for factory in Colombia, South 
America. Apply Dabah Perez & Co., 84 Frank- 
lin Street, New York City. 


KNITTING INSTRUCTOR with background, 
ability to run standard make machines 
knowledge of general textiles. Textile school 


graduate, degree preferred. Send complete de 
tails including business experience. Permanent 
position right man. P-552, Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


to 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT rayon weaving. 47 years 


of age. Scotch Irish descent. A practical mill 
man who thoroughly understands any depart- 
ment. Expert loom man. Former Wraper road 


foreman who came up the hard way. Can make 
your mill produce. Can teach your loomfixers 
to turn out maximum production at low over 
head per loom. Might consider overseer of 
weaving position. Understand all classes and 
weaves of fabrics, rayon, nylon, cottons et 
Will go anywhere. PW-551, Textile World 0 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
POSITION WANTED: Warping and Winding 
foreman in rayon and silk also supervisor 
on slashing First class references. American 
citizen Prefer New England or Pennsylvania 
or New York state PW-543, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
OVERSEER OF SPINNING Now employed 


want to make a change Competent, ener 
etic young man, thoroughly experienced 
Have fine record for quality and quantity 
Small family, good references PW-544, Tex 
tile World, 330 W 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT of Tricot 

or Milanese machines desires connection with 
reliable firm 15 years experience on dress 
glove and underwear fabrics. PW-545, Textils 
World, 330 W 42nd St New York, N. Y 





(Additional Wanted 
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Positions 
page 


advertising on 
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WANTED 


Superintendent of Combing Mill 


A large New England wool combing mill will soon require a superintendent. His back- 
ground of experience must be complete: scouring, carding, combing and other related 
processes incidental to the manufacture of a high quality product now used extensively 
in the war effort. Our post-war plans will result, we believe, in an expansion of our 
present volume production and therefore we desire a man who can satisfy our 
strict requirements for years to come. 


Realizing that the man for this position must be well paid, we are prepared to offer 
an adequate starting salary. Meeting satisfactorily our planned schedules of increas- 
ing production and quality levels will result in further salary raises and bonuses 
based on his effective performance. 
We invite confidential replies from qualified men but they must be complete in order 
to receive our careful consideration in filling this important position. Please write: 


P-534, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Wanted 
Superintendent of Worsteds 


A textile company seeks a superintendent for its mill in New England employing 
from 2000 to 3000 operators. The products involve all processes for worsteds from 
wool in grease through burling and mending. The applicant must fully know them 
and when employed he must demonstrate his ability toward one constant objective: 
better quality at lower cost. 
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based on periodic performance 
Write complete information 
a confidential letter addressed 


An attractive initial salary supplemented by bonuses 
are offered to the man who fulfills our requirements. 
about yourself, your training, your experience, etc., in 
to 
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P-512, Textile World 
West 


330 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Over Forty Years of 


Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, 
superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, 
fixers, etc. *Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Liberty 6547 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Phone: 
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PRIME LOAN S TO 


CORPORATIONS—Unsecured 


NDIVIDUALS—Collateralized 
LARGE Sums—LOW annual rates 
COLLATERAL DISCOUNT CORP. 


Graybar Bldg.—New York City : 


TennennneenensunnnnsuneneeneesennunsaneceanveceuunsnsuseneesgncconnssnauensunnensunnnenssensqqssneeHH™” 
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Representatives Wanted 


By well-established manufacturer of textile 
machinery parts. Only New England now 
adequately covered. 


5 
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RW-537, Textile World 
York City 


330 42nd Street, New 
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PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 


SUNDENEELERORUEEOAGDEDECEEOECOROEOROROOEEOOREDEOOEDDGDEEREDEGAOGODEOEEOROSHOHOROGHOREROOHOOEOEO REGED 


To 
Hosiery Manufacturers 


English Wholesale Ladies Hosiery Spe- 
cialist would like to be sole distributor 
of fine gauge stockings made by first 
class American full fashioned hosiery 
Well established among 
Looking ahead 
















LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, ; 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- ; 
ule of Government and Attorney's Fees, sent with- i 
out obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- : 





manufacturer. 
all the leading stores. 
with a view to postwar trading poli- 
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cies. Please contact Established 1915 
-535, Textile Work 
_ RA-535 Textile World : Patents & Trade-Marks ; 
: 30 West 42nd New York City = Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W. Washington, D.C % 
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Let us help you 


SAVE TIME... 


ick- 
ited 
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CRITICAL PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLEfor IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


!—50 spindle Altemus Yarn Reel 
1—28 stick Klauder Weldon Monel Lined Non- 
Hoist Skein Dyeing Machine, motor driven, 
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ages to . use of good used machinery with Monel Poles 
: “ ‘ . 
iin creeper 1 expediont im 1943 1—28" Copper Basket belt driven Extractor ; 
e ." es “+47, 
‘om is nu 1—48" Tolhurst Copper Basket Belt Driven , Uy 
em 4 E Le CY 
acer “4 xtractor MEG 
“4 I—Proctor 2-truck Yarn Dryer with Seven CYL 
nce Ye Trucks (Ly4 
< : , - P ; LEGS, 
sed CE I—500 Ib. Bleaching & Dyeing Kier with Cir- Ooi: 
sf culating Pump. Lats 
' 3—80 spindle Hopedale Band Twisters, 4!/," CULE, 
. " . y A A, 
lola conan ae —_ Rings, 5!/.'' Gauge, Belt Driven Vite 45 
eeneeneenenenia e - és ’ Aff Pete 
su knowing eee stock” list inclugractically 3—104 spindle Hopedale Band Twisters, 4!/,' HE 
ment. air parts } i i ey Up 
“E ment and Topo Rings, 5!/,"" Gauge, Belt Driven “Gy 
- every requ 10—50" Draper Automatic Magazine Worsted GE: 
7 . . 444, 
ds, Looms, 6 harness, with warp stopmotions, ty, 
belt driven ti 
10—82" Crompton & Knowles 4x4 Box Woolen Shey, 
eae . eh lytey 
ass. Looms, 25 harness, friction drive tify 
— 2—Schultz Fulling Mills LLY, 
1—66" Voelker Double Bed Cloth Press Liye 
I—set of 23 Lincoln 23" diameter by 88" tig 
face, Copper Dry Cans CLSEE 
AAS f 
oa forces. oid | “itily 
Ouls everywhere 10 ! YL Ye: 
. Se 8 % ob ie ° Lig 
P tion time. This is only a partial list. Our complete list of LGULG, 
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FOR SALE 


Quantity NEW 12”x36” VULCANIZED 
FIBRE ROVING CANS. Available for 
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MAN M. 
ASSOCIATES 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


342 E. 142 St. 
REBUILT & USED 


Bronx, N. Y. 
MELROSE 5-1772-3 


PONOHODODEEDOGUSOEOEOEDE SESE OEOERDONSOECESE ONLY 0tte0., 














EXTRA-CYLINDERS 


(Both 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG. 
LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


Spring & Latch Needles) : 
Pa MTT 


KNITTING PARTS 
BURR-WHEELS 


(All makes and Gages) 


DAVIS & FURBER 80 inch NAPPER 
PAYNE WINDERS & BOTTLE BOBBINS 
2—MeCreary DOUBLE ROLL BRUSHERS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 
Firschine type SLITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINES—ALL KINDS 
Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. : 


: : 3—TENTER FRAMES, clamp style 30’ to 60’ 
: * = DYEING & FINISHING : long opening up to 52” width, steam drum 
= prompt shipment. : I—CALENDAR 5 bowl 47” width, Mycock Ex- soe Rigen = iy 
: ; E pander. oe 2—CLOTH TESTERS. 
= J—UNIVERSAL #40 CONER, 100 spin- = 4 eevee eae 30” to 48” Copper Tinned bas 1—TUBER 60” goods wind from tube to tube 
= » = kets : with clock 
= " ipped with late type electric : = 1 SKEIN DRYER 46” horizontal roller chain. 29—DOUBLERS 66” folding & measuring with 
: on porns es lo wind 2 2 | RAW, STOCK DYEING MACHINE 1000 in a ee 
= ead; motor riven; arrange °o win = = capacity 2—W LEN ROPE WASHERS 8’ and 10’ Boxes. 
z " 9 oe : & i—P & § 88” RAW STOCK DRYER complete. 00 
= on wooden cones. Excellent condition. i : 2—FOLDERS 46” goods, cloth & ceiling types. CARDING & SPINNING & WEAVING 
: - =: r a cLee MILLS, Double Compartment units. °Sets D&F 3 cylinder Cards 60 x 48. 
= . &€ 1 GRIND (Napper) adjustable up to 96” rolls Sate , 8 x 48 complete 
= A. F. FYANS = = 2—NAPPERS, D.A. Woolen 80” & 90” Machines, ; TAPE Cree ee path po ‘for 60" 
. = = 20 and 24 roll units complete Folder Takeoff. cards : 
: Textile Machinery i : aan anaes calas Oe ee a diame = 1—CONE DUSTER 10’ with feed, picker com- 
= . = s oO s co yrete roide anKeo 
: P. O.. Box 454 Fall River, Mass. = : 1--NAPPERS, D.A. Cotton 80”, 20 roll units, 12 Bets" MULES 200 to 336 Spindle units 1%” 
= i = self oilers complete Folder Takeoff » 24” Gauge 
“AUeeneeeocuonsecenonccuensneunneussececeuseneueeoseeesenouunsngucnnueneueeeeeneneeeeeuenennensnensgegs. = 2 ROTARY STEAM PRESSES 66” wide, double 74 ‘LOOMS. REBUILT 3514” to 4914” Reed Space 
= bed machines, expander rolls & steam con- with NEW HEAVY LAY. 8%” Bobbin, NEW 
: oa See ae ds R. |. Warp Stop Motions. Will weave #8 Duck. 
FOR SALE : 3 MANGLES 42” to 66" widths, 2 & 3 roll units S SPOOLERS 40”, compressors, clocks & stands. 
Sargent CONE DUSTER : - Eadie ak aaah pad attane der cues, 2 TWISTERS 72 Spindle units, 414” Gauge, 314” 
Sargent 36 in. BU RR PICKER , : rege te Ring. 
Parkhurst 43 in. duplex BURR PICKER = 2—QUETCHES 60” to 67” widths, 2 & 3 roll MISCELLANEOUS 
S > ¥ = 2 7 ths, 2 & 3 : 
Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER z machines BRISTLE BRUSHES 38” to 80” widths. 
Modern Harwood 48 in. PICKER FEED : 2—SHEARS 1 to 4 Blade units, 40” to 88” goods Buffalo 74 BLOWER. 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES = 2—SEWING MACHINES Rotary Foot Power and Soames ROLLS 63” ©. ¥ ” widths 
= 50” Railway types RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLL to 50” widths 
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JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON LIQUIDATIONS 
NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


Standard Mill Supply Co. 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


For over 45 years serving domestic and export customers. 
1064-90 MAIN ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. eS 
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FOR SALE 


x 60” 








teen 


Ii—S & F 30” 
matic Feed. 

i—S & F 30” x 60” 
Automatic Feed. 

i—Textile 72” 4 Bowl Crab. 

2—James Hunter =10 Fullers motor drive. 

i—James Hunter =20 Fullers belt drive. 

i—James Hunter =10 Dry Mill, motor drive. 

'—Broadbent 48” motor driven extractor. 

3—60" Tape Condensers 144 ends. 

i—P. & W. 5 Blade Centurial Shear with turner. 

3—P. & W. 66” Double Shears. 

1—C & M Tacking Machine. 


ROBERT H. WELSH 
211 Woodside Ave. Narberth, Pa. 


“oHAUNEOOROUEOOUONOO RON ONUO OHNO EODOEEOREO HOO ERO ECOORUOOROOEROOSOURNORESORCEEOO NCO SEORSOOSOROROGSBOOROGEA 


3 cylinder Garnett with Auto- 


4 cylinder Ball Bearing with 


Coeveeeneereeeegs 


512-14 W. 4TH ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMVPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 
TEXTILE MACIIINERY AND APPLIANCES 
NEW AND USED 
River Works, Andover, 









COOOCUPUOUEUPOHCECHCEONNOHOEE 


eoeeneneeee 


Mass. 


GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY co. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street New York, N. Y. 


eenencecusecsenens: au ennnannuansnsr 








SOOEOAUHOSOEOEDEDEGEOEORONORORONOROUOEGUREREDODEOOEEEUOEOOROGDEOEOSOEONOEOROAOOOROODEOOSOROSOEOROEOROEOEOED 


FOR SALE 


All types of Circular 
Machines, also Parts 
State your needs or 
match. 


and Flat 
and Latch 
send us a 


A. LIBERKOWSKI 
MELVALE MACHINE WKS. 
3322 Melvale St. Phila., Penn. 


ANOUEDEGEOEOEOEOROEORONOEOROOOODEOOREOOEOOUOOAEOOHORODOROROROEOROSOEOROROOOEOADOGURORNOOROEEEOROES 


Knitting 
Needles. 
sample to 


MEUHUONOETEGEGEEOEOOCOEDOEOEDOOEOUEOEONENEOEDS 





SRUDURUUEUEO EO RESO EUEEEUEUESEDEDEEOSSEUEOEOHOSOSOHDESEEESSFenteeeresressesestersrrenerses 


DRAPER AUTO. LOOM BOBBINS FOR SALE 


350,000 BOBBINS, 3 RING, 8" CLUTCH SPD. 
450,000 BOBBINS, 3 RING, 7" 


(BOBBINS GOOD AS NEW): 
} BOX 495 LL. J. MeCAFFREY & SON, INC. 


EATITITITITITITITII 


COUEURORONOEOAOROSOHOEOEONOROEOROEOOOEOCEREROUEOGOeOROOOROECEOES 


FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


76—Draper 30’ Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacey v4 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, eic 
Located in South. 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


euensnonns OOUUDEOAUEEODUOERUSUEOEOEODOEOOOEUEORONOOODROEOEOUOEOEDSEOOOEORECORORUROEOEROGEOEOEEEEGS 





PAWT, R. |. 
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FOR SALE 


1 Flax Tow Finisher Card by Combe 
Barbour equipped with Mackie auto- 
matic card feeder and drawing head. 





aNOHHAHOUOOOOGEEAEAEAUDOUOOLORESEOOOONDDRENEROAEUDUOODOSEAEOUOUOODOEEEERNGHOOOOOEEEEEOHEOOOONSERSOREOOROD®, 


FOR SALE 


Offering four sets of Dryer Cans 293x142” 


Butterworth Upright Type erected nine to 
a set. 


Siew “SEARCHLIGHT” 
Advertisements | 
received by May 2nd will appear 


Advise promptly if interested 


FS-541, Textile World FS-553, Textile World 


COUUECUEOEONOOEUEOEOHOOHONODEUEOEO EOE OOEOEERS 


SUUNHUOETOENAUOEENOOEEOOUENCOOEECOOROCRENES 
Taeeeeeeeeeeeeenecenneucencepenenencnesnets 





0 W. 4°na S Mah Wario oN. .4 68 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. in May issue, subject to space 
cmnagagennnnanngengaage, jee, | limitations | 
= We Buy ‘& Sell New & Used 
BOBBINS & SPOOLS . 


TO HELP YOU 


Sell Equipment You No Longer Need 


= For Sale up to 

c 10.000 Spools 4'2 x 6” 

: 5,000 Fibre Head Silk Spools 

= 20,000 8” Mule Bobbins 

20,000 7” Cone Shuttle Bobbins, etc. 


JOHN LOTZ 
6316 N. 13 St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OUOOEUUDEOEONEEGEOEGEOOOODEOREEORDOREREOOOOEOEODEDUSOEOEOEOEOROEORGEOROEOEOOGUODOCOROERUROROROSROORORS 


Departmental Staff 


TEXTILE WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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“Searchlight” Advertising 
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TOJO... 


This Japanese writing 
is an exact transla- 
tion of our headline. 


———————————————— 
AE PIES: 


PRINTING MACHINES 


Rice, Barton & Fales 3 
to 8 Color Print Ma- 
chines, 40” to 64” wide, 
with color pans, man- 





; drels, star and fur- 
a ; nisher gears, etc. 
saenenenneesenn® CALEN DARS 
2—-Van Viaanderen Ball 


Bearing Calendars, 50” 
face 
Morrison Ball Bearing 
Calendars, 50” & 60” 
face 
|—Morrison 3-Roll 64” 
Ball Bearing Calendar. 
|\—60” Embossing Calendar. 
|~Van Viaanderen 46” Calendar. 


PALMER QUETCHES 


Morrison & Van Viaanderen 60° & 72” 
Palmer Quetch Units. 


AGER 


al 
z 
® 
% 





i—Agers, 6’ wd, 9/2’ high, 30’ long, B. B. 
brass rolls. 
\—Textile Fin. Co. Ager, 5’ x 10’, with 50” 
brass rolls, 
+—G.M.C. Agers, 10’, 20’ and 30’ long. 
KETTLES 
2—Textile 200-galion Copper Jacketed T Tilting 
; Agitated. 
mmm Moo rextile 100-gallon Copper Steam Jacketed 


Tilting Agitated. 

‘Textile 70-gallon Copper Steam Jacketed 
Tilting Agitated. 

Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Tilting Agi- 
tated Kettles, 50, 40 & 30 gallons. 


en nnnannansentey, 






LOOP AND NET DRYERS 


National Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’ and 65’ long. 

‘~Proctor & Schwartz Airlay Dryers. 

‘~Van Viaanderen 50° & 66”, 5 & 7-Tier 
Dryer, fin heaters. 


,Y. 


svvuauanensserie 


PRINT PADDER 


"ton Print Padder, Dry Tower with unit 
er 


$$ 


1500 Standard W-Bore Copper Print Rol- 
lers with designs, 28” to 45” Ig, 14” to 20” 
Nn circumference. 





Idle Equipment 
that's too good to 


SCRAP 


Should be put to work | 
| 


reneevsananeriil™ 
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Or it's helping the 
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run short! 


COLLOID MILLS 
i—Charlotte Homogenizer or Colloid Mill. 
i—10” Premier Colloid Mill. 
i—Premier 6” Colloid Paste Mill. 

DYE JIGGS 
i—Battery 4-Butterworth Stainless Steel lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45” face. 3 f 

3—Werner 50” Stainless Steel Lined Jiggs. 
i—Werner 57” Stainless Steel Lined Jigg. 
4—Lincoin 50” Dye Jiggs. 


OFFERING COMPLETE COTTON, 
SPINNING AND WOOLEN PLANT. 










CAN DRYERS 
300—Drying Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 50” 
diameter. 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 
i—Sargeant 3-Bowl Skein Scouring Mchn. 
10—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Machine 20, 

28, 30 sticks, hoist type. 

i—Obermeier Package Dyeing Machine. 

i—Obermaier 400% Vertical Package Yarn 
Dyeing Machine, with Wash-Off Kettle and 
two motor diiven Centrifugal Pumps. 


TENTER FRAMES 
2—Windsor & Jerauld 50’ Frames with Mor- 
rison stainless steel clips, 44” & 54” wide. 
3—Van Viaanderen and Windsor & Jerauld 60° 
& 70’ Frames. 
t—Morrison 90’ Tenter Frame. 


SKEIN DRYER : 
i—Phila. Dry Machine Co. Hurricane Continu- 
ous Skein Dryer. s 
4—Frank Bailey Truck Dryers with extra 
trucks, for skein and tubed yarn. 
FULLING MILLS 
6—Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, Gear Drive. 
DOUBLERS 
3—Parks & Woolson 46” & 66” Doubling, Reel- 
ing and Measuring Machines. 
FLAT FOLDERS 
6—Elliott & Hall Flat Folders, 42” to 60” wide. 
OPEN WASHERS 
i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting 
of 10 sections, 4 nips each section, 66” face 
rolls. 


3—Rodney Hunt Full Width Washers, 66” x 
12” rubber squeeze rolls. 


i—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, Steel 
Tanks. 
i—Grey Washer, 6-Nips, 60” wide, rubber rolls, 
iron tub. 
1—4-Nip Grey washer 54” wide, brass & rubber 
rolls, tron tub. 
STEAMERS 


2—Steamers, 8” dia. x 20” long. 
i—Devine Steam Jacketed Steamer, 5’ dia., x 


long. 
ROPE SOAPERS 


2—Rodney Hunt 10’ Rope Soapers. . 


. bland counsel of the wily Jap. 
DON'T save days, weeks, months of Time on Equip- 
ment DELIVERIES! 


Excuse, please, Messrs. Hirohito and Tojo, but American In- 
dustry IS buying heavily from “CONSOLIDATED” — thus 
SAVING TIME getting War Production Equipment into 
ACTION, turning out everything that will make YOUR time 
You started it, Hirohito . . . and “CONSOLI- 
DATED" and other Used Equipment Dealers are helping 
America to FINISH it—and YOU with it. 





G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


“Don't get it from 
7 | CONSOLIDATED” 


TOJO 


"Don't get it from ‘Consolidated'!"" would be the 


In other words, 


NOT "so sorry!" 








BLEACH HOUSE 
2—Bleach House Jay Pilers. 
10—Bleaching 4-5 Ton Kiers, vomit type. 
i—5-Ton Kier, Circulating type, with external 
heater, pump and motor. 
2—Lincoin Double Roll 
Rolls. 
2—Arlington Rope Squeezers with clutch pul- 
ley drive. 
BEAMERS-BATCHERS 


4—Van Viaanderen 50” & 55” Beamers. 
Miscl: Scrutchers, Expanders, Generator Sets, 


Chemical Squeeze 


Trucks, Air Receivers, Sewing Machines, 
Rubber Lined Tanks, Modine Heaters, Mo- 
tors, Exhaust Fans, Pleaters, Mandrils, 
Doctor Blades, Gears, Lathes, Portable 
Agitators, Accumulators, etc. 

DECATERS 


2—David Gessner & Parks & Woolson 72” and 
48” wide, complete with Nash Pumps. 


RUBBING MACHINES 
18—Werner 50” Rubbing Machines. 
i—Werner 50” Felt Disc Rubbing Machine. 


DYE BECKS 


29—Dye Becks, Morrison, Van Viaanderen and 
General, 3’ to 8’, stainless steel and wood 


boxes. 
EXTRACTORS 

3—Van Viaanderen 60’ Rubber Lined & Cop- 
per Extractors. 

1—50” Copper Basket Extractor, underdriven 
Centrifugal machine, complete. 

10—Burkhardt, Van Viaanderen, Fletcher, Tol- 
hurst and Haring & Stephen, 48” machines, 
copper baskets. 

4—Tolhurst and Van Viaanderen, 40” to 44” 
Copper lined Extractors. 

i—King & Gerber 42” extractor, copper basket, 
self balancing type. 

10—Tolhurst, American Laundry, Adams and 
Troy Copper Lined Basket Extractors, self 
balancing, 40”, 32”, 28, 26” and 20”. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 
25—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles each, 
32” pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” front 


roll. 
_ BUTTON BREAKERS 
2—Textile & Van Viaanderen Button Breakers, 
60” & 72”. brass rolls. 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
7—Butterworth and Textile 50” 2-Roll Starch 

Mangles. 
2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. 
8—Butterworth and Morrison 2 

Quetches, 50”. 60” and 72” wide. 


MERCERIZING RANGE 


i—Complete Mercerizing Range. 


WATER SOFTENERS 

i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” high, 63” 
wide, cleanout 13” x 47”. 

2—10 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite piping, 
valves, meters and fittings. 

2—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia., by 20’ long, 
complete with pipe connections, valves and 
fittings. 


and 3-roll 


sear SHEARS sta a MACINNE 
‘ 3—Parks & Woolson Double Blade Shear, 66” 2-Burner Singeing Machine. 
ace Send us your list NOW with fist saving devicn. VACUUM PUMPS 
ae i—Parks & Woolson 3-Blade Shear, 60'/2”, with 2—23 Nash Pumps. 
ps list saving device. I—#2 Nash Pump. 
OO 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 
Address Inguiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J., 5th Ave. & McClean Blvd. ontiew tork City 
ity : Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. Tel. ARmory 4-6540 Tel. BArclay 7-0600 
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POSITIONS. WANTED 
(Continued from page 216) 





position Licensed Professional 





with wide consulting, management, produc- 
tion, research and development, process sim- 
plification, trouble shooting and auality con- 
trol experience in the textile industry. PW- 
546, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, mu Bs 
ADVE RTISER mcimantel tec shnologist, design- 
er, styler on cotton, wool and mixtures, spin 
ning and weaving. Also narrow fabrics. elas- 


wants connection manufacturing 
or selling; over draft age: youthful outlook. 
Extensive experience solving mill problems; 
salary secondary to opportunity. PW-549, Tex- 
tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New rork, ae ee 


tics all types, 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 
years experience, production 


position 16 
planning, wage, 


desires 





neentive time study, cost and manufacturing 
problems. PW-550. Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York, N. Y 

FOR SALE 

WORSTED SPINNING MILL and Machinery 

for sale At present spinning more than 
10,000 pounds per week government yarn. Pur 
chaser can continue or spin his own yarn 
FS-547, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. ¥ 


WANTED 


TEXTILE & HOSIERY EXPORTERS s« 
new profitable market (full deve 
post-war) should communicate at 
B. O'Rourke & Company, Textile 
Wicklow Street Dublin, Erie 


eking 
lopment 
Ww 
Agents 32, 


once 


CEUUGECEOUCEOEOEOEOOULOEOLOECOOOGUOUOGSUSODEOLORSOROROGOEOHOROEOROHOROEDEOROOOUOURORURUOUOOEOROROROHOEONGS 


FOR RENT OR SALE 


Dyehouse, well equipped; waterpower and 
splendid water for bleaching and dyeing. 
For particulars, 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 
P.O. Box 1255 Providence, R. |. 


SNODEOEEEOEERGOOERODEOEOOSEOAOOOUDOROEOROSONEDEOEORORORORORONSEDEOUGESHOROGESEGUGDOOROEORORORONOEGE 


MOU 





SUUEURUDEHUNOEUNOEOEOHUNUAONDOONGEOHOLOGOUERCEGUGHCEOOSUGUSOGUEOEONOHOHOROAOEDAOHONEEREOOSEOOENSOOREOSOEOY 


Don't forget the 
BOX NUMBER 


When answering the classified advertise- 
ments in this magazine, don’t forget to 
put the box number on your envelope. It’s 
our oniy means of identifying the adver- 
tisement you are answering. 


TOUNUEOEOECEOOOEDEOROEOEOEOUOEOEOURERESORUGEOUOOOOEOROEOROROROSOROEONEROOROORROGUEDEORNOOROROEOEREROGEREDED 


seen 


SOUUUNOHCUEDORONOROHOROOED 
OUOOHOHCUEOOOOROGEOEOROAEOSONEEROROOSOEEON: 





SUOHEOEONOUEO HOH EOHONEOEOEOOROHONEOHOROOE’ 





WANTED 


LOOMS FOR COMMISSION 
WEAVING 


Fifty box looms to run Acetate 
Rayon warp and Rayon Crepe 
filling. Write 


PeVeCe DECOR eOROHOROOEONED 


OOO EOOUNOERORrECORCHEOOOEONS 


W-531, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


MTT 
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WANTED 
8 COPPER CANS 


wide, 23" Diameter with 2 
uprights and gears. 
W-540, Textile World 

330 West New York City 


“aneanennenennennnoneseensnnenenseasenenscnoneeesssnensneeenesensnsneeseensssesseessssesossncoeseesesseten. 
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PRODUCTION ENGINEER open for executive | 


Engineer | 


i 


| 
| 


| 
) 
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Available 


ing 13 years as executive in Wool, 
covering maintenance, new work, 
Finishing; 
ing, 


nisms and coordinate individual efforts. 


Allow him to show you. 








‘ 


POSITION WANTED 


Have to offer exceptional ex- 
perience in all phases of dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing of 
textiles. Desire connection with 
progressive concern in the U. S. 
or Latin America. Connection 
either permanent or in advisory 
capacity, age 42, married, 
American citizen, thorough 
technical training, executive 
ability. 


PW-530, Textile World 


New York, N. Y. 





330 West 42nd St., 


UNUOUOUEUHEODOOUCEOOEOESOEOEOSEOEOEDCHOROGHOEECOSOUECEEOOEOEOOEOSUHOUEEUEOEOUROOOCECEROROROOERORGEOURCORORONSOEROSCHOtetECeeOenROnOeEtES 





Pawtucket 
Jacquard Harness 
Building, Repairing 

All work guaranteed 


P.O. Box 17 Pawtucket, R. I. 


TO 


ANTE 






te 
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WANTED! 


Extractors, 40”, 48”, 60” baskets, copper or rubber 
lined, belt or motor driven; Nash Vacuum Pumps; 
Centrifugal Pumps; Colloid Mills; Air Compressors, 
from 100 to 300 cfm; Storage Tanks from 5000 to 
15,000 gals 
We will pay top prices for any of the above. 

full details for quick action. 


BRILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
183 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 


HUNUEUEEOORUECEOAUCOESENUROROEOEOEOEOEORGEOEOUSUROROEUROROOOEOROSOESORUROEOROEOEOEOEOHOUSURUROROEONONDNS 


Send 


OUEOHOEOOOEEONOREDEDOROEONOUEONEOREE OOHRS 





HIGH PRICES 


Send us your list of machine tools, 
electric motors or other idle equipment 
for prompt action. 


GEORGE GALES 


1133 Broadway New York City, N. 
Tel—CHelsea 3—3600 


OUERDORONOEOHONONOHONOOEROOEOROEONOROHONEE aneenenonee 


Y. 
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WANTED 
MEDIUM SIZE TRICOT PLANT 


Advise Details 


W-532, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


*OEDUEURONOEDODUEDEOERORONOUROOROEOEO ROONEY 
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PATE 


Steam and Hydro Power Plants. 
Power House Electricity and Business Management. 
Desires a larger position, especially where diplomacy is needed to remove antago 


Salary is important but secondary to the opportunity. 
Write for his Business Record. 


PW-542, Textile 
330 West 42nd St., 


= 5 
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‘ 





Textile Plant Engineer 


and, or Mechanical Superintendent 


Age 45, American, Married; 25 years Mechanical and Electrical experience, includ- 
Cotton, and other, medium and large organizations 
layouts, construction, etc., for Manufacturing and 


Education includes Mechanical Engineer 
Now employed. 


New England preferred. 


World 


New York, N. Y. 





en ee 


YOUNG 
TEXTILE 
EXECUTIVE 


Interested in essential wartime 
work. Twelve years in Textiles. Thor- 
ough knowledge in yarn spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing and finishing. Graduate 
(Wharton School) in Industrial Manage- 
ment. Experience as plant superintend- 
ent in charge of production and pur- 
chasing. Knowledge of fabric analysis 
and cloth construction. Age 39. Mar- 
ried. Two children. 


PW-548, 
330 West 42 


Textile 
St., New 


World, 
York City 
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for Quick ANSWERS 


to business problems, use: 
the Searchlight Sections of: 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Electronics 

Eng. & Min. Jour, 
Eng. News-Record 
Bus Transportation E. & M. J. Markets 
Chem. & Met. Eng. Factory Met. & Main 


Coal Age 
Construction Methods Food Industries 


Business Week 


Electrical Contracting Power 
Product Engineering 
Electrical World Textile World 


Departmental Staff 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. i 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City : 


Zeosseeonnsossssncanssssoenonsenseneennssonsovonnsesesssenndossoesnncosse osnsenceecdtensonssnneoeiat 


: Electrical Merch. 


OUDUREOERUGORUEOEOEOEEEGUDODOEOEOEOEUUGERUCERORUEOEOOOUOEGOREOOROEOOOEDEDOREEOGOROEDEOEOEOROGESAGEOEEEAHIMG 








WANTED 


Machinery to produce 600 pounds | 
of fingering yarn per day. 
W-539, Textile World 


68 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif 
sii aiaeiinad picasa cada 
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CLOLEEDEOUEOEOOUEOROEOHOAEUEEEDEOODODODOROREDORODOEOH ONCE CO ROROEOREEOAEE EERE EOREooReRORRNONEONONY 


WANTED 


WOOL WASHING AND WOOL DRYING : 
MACHINES ALSO CARDING AND COMB : 
ING MACHINES SUITABLE FOR !% BLOOD : 
WORSTED ADVISE FULL PARTICULARS. : 


“on Textile World 
16 W. 42nd 8St., N. ¥. C 


-sicibiiasintatilaliaiieaisniihaibigiviaasiaaisiaiaiaiininaaaaae 


sq ONOnONNeneneenenenseseecneceancusessenner:, 


SUONUEUOEODEOEOEODEOUEDEOEOUODEODUDEU DEO EOOEOEOEOUHORODEOEUEOOROED OOO RO ORO RO RUDEOHEEOOEROOOONY enneunne, 


Woolen looms wanted 


Automatics, maker's name, type: : 
age, box motion, harnesses, reed space, : 
shuttle size, heaviest cloth woven, where : 
can be inspected and cash price. : 


W-536, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


shiisiincnaiaepeuninnnansislancastestaaieasa eaneene "7"? 


state 
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SEWING MACHINES 


Union Special Union Buttons 


10—Button Sewers 


25—54800 10—Button Sewers 
29200 used as Tubers 
35300 


Wilcox & Gibbs 


11—-9900 5 lock stitch 
5400 1 flat lock 
Metropolitan 
i-193-5 elastic machines with elastic pullers. 


MOTORS 


A.C. electric from % to 75 H.P. 


FOLDING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


9—Grand Rapids Textile Co. #1-2 folders for goods up 
to 28 inches wide. 

2—Grand Rapids Textile Co. tubular cloth turning ma- 
chines with brass turning pipe, 5” diam. by 13 ft. lg. 
with stand, rolls and countershaft. 


Steam flatirons, units. 
—Conveyor, 100 ft, long. 
Automatic steam pressing. 


RASCHEL KNITTERS 


Raschel Knitting machines 60 inch 
the inch) 

Raschel Knitting 
th nch) 

Raschel sample machine, 
inch). 


(12 needles to 
machine 60 inch (10 needles to 


22 inch (12 needles per 


@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


IQUIDATING 


KNITTING MACHINES 


30—Wildman’s Range 10 
inch 10 cut 12 feed. 
200—Nye Tredicks Range 
inch 14 cut 12 feed 
1—Scott & Williams Tubular latch 
machine 20” 16 Feed 14 Cut. 
2£—Copper Cuff Knitters 23 inch 6 Feed 14 Cut. 
8—Scott & Williams latch needle tube knitters, 'Tables 


BRAIDERS 


107—New England Butt Co. 41 
machines are mounted on tables 
1—Crane Mfg. Co. Bra‘d winder Spools from 3” to 
8” lg. and up to 6 inches diam. 
2—Spoolers, 40 spindles each, 4% inch spools with 
3 ‘o 6 inch traverse. 
1—Edging Spooler, 2 
10% x 6 inch diam. 


SPINNING 


1—Howard & Bullough Bale Breaker, 1926 model, 12’ ex- 
tended apron Automatic Feed Regulator, Motor drive 

1—Howard & Bullough 1926 Model Vertical Opener with 
Hopper Feeders and #7 Openers, Motor Driven, 

1—Howard & Bullough four (4) Section (48” per section) 
Cleaning Trunk. 

0—Howard & Bullough Spinning Frames, 
Spindles each, 1%” #1 Flange Rings 
Holders, Separators, Band Drive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Water Softening Equipment, Water 
Grinders, Filter Presses, Electric 
Tanks. General Plant Equipment. 


inch 10 cut 6 feed to 23 


10 inch 10 cut 8 feed to 23 


Needle Knitting 


Carrier Flat braid 


sides 7 spools per side, size 


3” Gauge, 228 


in Cast Iron 


Color 
Pumps, 


Filterers, 
Trucks, 








Excellent finishing equipment from other 


liquidations. 


FINISHING 


1—Werner 48” Single Color Print Machine 
i1—Rice, Barton & Fales 10-Color Print Machine 
1—Textile 8-Can Dryer, 23” x 60” Vertical Stack. 
1—BEutterworth 7-Can Dryer, 23” x 80”, Horizontal 
1—Textile 26-Can Dryer, Copper, 23” x 45” Vertical. 
1—54” King & Gerber Continuous Boil-Off Machine, 
with Rubber Nip Rolls and Slat Conveyor. 
1—King & Gerber 65” 3-Roll Finishing Calender 
1—Textile 72” Full Width Open Soaper, with 2 Sets of 
Rubber Nip Rolls 
3—Stainless Steel Lined Sample Dye Becks. 
1—4’ Stainless Steel Lined Dye Beck. 
19’ Dye Beck. 
Inclined Examining Machines. 
1—30” Tolhurst Copper Basket Extractor. 
1—48” Toilhurst Copper Basket Extractor. 
4—-Hercules 60” Rubber Basket Extractors, Motor Driven 
1—Atlas Fade-O-Meter. 
50” Monel 


979" 


Lined Dye Jiggs. 

2—-72” Butterworth Dye Jiggs. 

6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 50 to 200 
Gallons Capacity 

1000 Gallon Steel Soap Kettles. 

Gessner 80” 3-Roll Mangle, Heavy Duty, Roller Bear 
ng, 12” Diameter Rubber Rolls, Direct Motor rive 
1-76” Textile Heavy Duty Padder, 3 Rubber Rolls, 


1—Van Vlaanderen 50” 3-Roll Print Padder, Roller 
Bearing, 
Van Viaanderen 2 and 3 Roll Quetches, 50” to 60” 
Face 
2—Birch Bros. Coronation Portable Sewing Machines. 
1—Windsor & Jerauld 54” Tenter Frame, 60’ Long. 
1—Windsor & Jerauld 50” Tenter Frame, 30’ Long. 


REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


REFINANCING e¢@ APPRAISALS 


Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 


e PURCHASE e SALE e 


LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
















S HUNUEPERAEO RAO RODOGEO GOO OO OREO ROORORORESOOFRORORGEOUSOOOEEOHOEORSEROEORORD: 


CL CNCCUEUNUNOEENOOOEANOOSEAOUOESOAUONCUONEOOOOOUOOOEEOOEEOOUEAUOUEEUOOEEOOOOSEOOOEOOOURUNOOEOHOOEANOOONSCONOUOUEONOOEREOOREEOOOREHOOESOSONEOEEOONEE 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 








3—30’ Tenter Frames 52” with Metal Housings—Steamers—Batchers—Expanders 
1—70° Tenter 52’. Stainless Steel Clips—P.S. Housing—Heaters—Blowers 
1—90’ Tenter 50” Butterworth—Swing Brass Clips 
2—40’ Tenter 52’ Metal Housings—Steamers—Batchers 
2—45”" Schreiners—Hydraulic Pump Accumulators 
1—65'" P & W Doubling & Rolling Machine (Chinaman) 
2—50” 6-Bowl Super Chasing Calenders—Arranged for Continuous Production 
1—54" 4-Bowl Calender—l—2 Bow] 65” Knitqoods Calender 
1—50” Hydraulic Friction Calender Pump Accumulator 
1—6-Compartment Desizing Machine—6 Sets Rubber Squeeze Rolls 
ALL OF ABOVE MACHINERY IS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 





Tel. 
Dexter 9650 
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FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 
7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


4 Steel Rolls, 
r-cooled journals. 


AMES BAG CO. 


‘ position Rolls, Hydraulic lift 


Located in South. 





; 10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


SOMA UAODON NNO LNALAUNEHUDANENUTUICHIINNEETUUNSLLOOELULAUEROLONEODOOOELUOOAEEDENELLTNOEROOOONEEHOONREOOOMONOOONDS 
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FOR SALE 
1 Curtis & Marble Inspecting Machine 44" with type A rolling up head 
1—Sargent Yarn Conditioner, motor drive 220 V. 
1—Eppenbach Colloid Mill 
1 Lowell Slasher head way standard width 
3° 5" & 6" Copper Flasher Cylinder 
1 #0 Sturtevant Exhaust Window Fans 36"—48". 


WANTED—1 Sargent Duplex or Parkhurst Burr Picker 40" or 48" 
BOBBINS — SPOOLS — SUPPLIES 
Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker, Bobbin & Spool Company 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET ° 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 


OUOGEAGEUOEUOOUOONOODAOUNORONOREOEEOOHEOEHOOEOHOOAGOEOOEODGHOORDOAEOOROOSEORNORAOGSROEOOOEOEOOEOOEROEENOHNOEROEEOEeeeERD 







OUOREOEOOSREOOODOSONGOEORGOSOOSUROEOERORDEOUSGOOOROA NORGE ROROOGHOOROEREGOEOO EOE REREN 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








15-17 Ormsbee Ave. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SODOORONGOROEDEOEEOSORGAGORGEESURESEOROGERECHORAOODAEDERECOROEOUROEEOROGEEEOHROEORORESORS 





SUOUOUEEECESEDEDESEDURLOUEOED SNEED OO EOHOSOEDSOOSEDUDUESEOUUORESEOUNOSOROERO CERO RDEOHOHOHEDeCEOHEDES 


OFFERING: 90” C&M Cloth Perch & 100 yd. dial 
Gerry Rag Picker & #90 Universal Winder 

24” Perkins Waste Thread & Rag Cutter 

92” Knowles 4x4 Hvy. Worsted Looms 25 har. 
41” S/1 Buckley type Down-stroke Cleaner 

30” S/L Ceiling type Screen Condenser 

72” P&S Revolving Sifting Screen Duster 

1000 G.P.M. 2-stage 5” Centrif, Fire Pump 

#7 & #8 Sturtevant Monogram Exhaust Blower 


PAUL M. BROOMFIELD 
15 Hathaway Street Boston, Mass. 


UUONOUDOOONHEODONOEDEReEeOROEORERROgOEOES 


“POUUUEOOUEOEOESEROEOSCOOEGUSOEUOOOORGEDOROROEONOUCEDOOUEOROGGECUDORORORGUOEOEGLOGEOROROROEOOROEOtOROGOROEY 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


25,000 Gal. Cap., 60 Ft. Tower 
35,000 Gal. Cap., 65 Ft. Tower. 
40,000 Gal. Cap., 106 Ft. Tower. 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 156 Ft. Tower. 
60,000 Gal. Cap., 90 Ft. Tower. 
65,000 Gal. Cap., 70 Ft. Tower. 


100,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
150,000 Gal. Cap., 19 Ft. Tower. 


OIL TANKS 


17—-3000 Gal. & 6000 Gal. Cap. 
6—12,000 & 18,000 Gal. Horizontal Oil 
Tanks 


7—1000-5000 & 55,000 Bbl. Cap. 


TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MCHY. CORP. 


305 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Oeeaenneneaneneeecnseeucueenags POU 













HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 


UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 
LOOPERS & SEAMER TABLES 


Cc. M. FRENCH 


al Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
0 


encnonononees 
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FOR SALE—Hosiery Mill Machinery 


in Scott & Williams, Read- 


We specialize 


ing, Banner, Wildman, Smith-Drum, Para 
mount and other types of hosiery mill 
equipment for seamless and full fashioned 
mills. Special attention to export trade. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-14 W. Fifth St. Charlotte, N. C. 


eon enenencencenecncsecesuseccncecoscssess” 
AUUGGeneneeenenaenenceencneseneeseseeesen 





14—4x4 Crompton & Knowles Worsted Box Looms 
72 550 volt 3 phase motors 


72” reed space 
2600 hook Crompton & Knowles double lift 
jacquard machines 


All now running on 
inspected at 


ALBERT J. BARTSON, INC. 
314 East 6th St. Charlotte, N. C. 


auauenenensnencceosccsncacasesssoncccace seeeeeeensanonessees 


upholstery fabrics. Can be 
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OMEDAY 10 million fighters, 2 million gov- 
ernment workers and 10 or 15 million war 


workers are going to be asking: ‘‘Where can I 


find a JOB?P’’ 


The best answer will be a job for every 
questioner. 


& The first step toward creating more jobs after 
the war should be to make sure that business has 
enough ‘‘Seed Money’’* left over after taxes to 
grow a better crop of products and markets. 





We have published some advertisements urg: 
ing that the excess profits tax law be amended to 


let business keep enough of its ‘‘Seed Money’”’ to 


convert its plants and start things rolling after 
the war. 


’ adver= 


> A proof of one of these ‘‘Seed Money’ 
tisements was sent to a man who lives up in 
Lowell, Mass. In reply, he wrote from his own 
experience such a good example of the way in 
which ‘‘Seed Money’’ creates jobs that we want 


you to have a chance to read it. Here it is: 


Reprints of this advertisement are available in handy booklet form. 
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==} Where do jobs come from? (Cont'd) 






; - December 23, 1942 
“er. James H. McGraw, Jr. 


McGraw-Hill Building 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


‘Dear Mr. McGraw: 


} Your esteemed favor of December 11 was duly re- 
Si =P ceived and contents noted carefully. 


I can truly say that my business is completely a 
Idevelopment of "Seed Money" and "Profit." I 
‘started a commission Wool and Noils carbonizing 
business in Woonsocket, Rhode Island in July 
1909, with three men and one boy for the payment 
of whose three days' work the first week, I had 
to borrow $35.00 from a friend, because I had not 
earned one penny for six weeks before I undertook 
to go in business for myself. I had to operate 
without any financial assistance but with ample 
moral credit and a very favorable reputation 
built up at my business in working for other mills. 


In two years' time I put back in the plant I was 
hiring a good part of my profits and what I had 
left I invested in a plant in Lowell and incor- 
porated a company where I started in the Wool and 
Noils carbonizing with 13 employees with a pay- 
roll of $300.00 in January 1912. 

Since then, practically all profits were ploughed 
back into the business gradually in new, modern 
machines and since two years have the largest wool 
scouring machine in the world, built by our men in 

: our plant, employing now from 225 to 250 men, with 
&@ payroll which some weeks exceeds $10,000.00. 

I have raised a family of two boys and two 
girls. The boys are now my associates. We own 
the business outright, no outsiders, also two of 

; urge FF the 15 buildings we occupy. 


ed to Of course, I cannot say that I have made a 
fortune, for, all I possess is in plant and ma— 
chinery, but, for all these years my business has 
after — been pretty steady. I have paid wages and sala-— 

Ties to many people and all that out of "Seed 


99 


dver- 


,Money" and "Profit." For many years I had a very 
hard, at times very discouraging struggle because 


of lack of working capital but I persevered, 
operating very economically and cautiously. 


I founded the business which my two sons will 
continue and I hope successfully and moderately 
profitable. 


I trust that others will write you similarly so 
that you will have plenty of facts and materials 
to carry on your campaign of education of the 
public. 


With heartiest, best wishes of the season, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


JG:MNL James Gilet 


Doesn’t that letter make it clear that reinvested 
profit is the source of new jobs? 


> Under the present excess profits law, very 
little ‘‘Seed Money’’ can be saved for reinvest- 
ment after the war. 

Isn’t it about time for post-war planning to 
get down to the simple facts of good living? 


> Men like James Gilet can keep this country at 
work, if legislators will make up their minds that 
good business is the source of all good living. 

The mail that Congressmen get is their best 
contact with the people they represent. Write 
your Congressman and ask him to help in adjust- 
ing the law that takes away the ‘‘Seed Money’”’ 
of business, and to review all laws with this 
principle in mind: 


‘‘What’s Good for Business is Good for Americans’’ 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


22 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors and 725 engineer- 
correspondents . . 


. More than 1,500,000 executives, designers, 
production men and distributors use the editorial and advertising 
pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 
problems, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 





*''Seed Money’’ is that part of profit which is held 
for reinvestment in a business to insure its growth. 


"* McGRAW-HILL 


own 
oo i PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC....BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
want 
THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 

Ameri an Machinist ¢ Aviation ¢ Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering « Construction Methods ¢« Electrical 
Contracting e Electrical Merchandising ¢ Electrical West * Electrical World ¢ Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets 
Fagin ring News-Record * Factory Management & Maintenance * Food Industries « Mill Supplies * Power ¢ Product Engineering ¢ Textile World « Wholesaler’s 
Salesman ¢ Affiliated with Business Publishers International Corporation, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America,and Overseas Circulation. 
——, 

— 
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Essential tools in wartime 
—speed repairs 


Wherever machines run and 

wheels turn—in_ industrial 

plants, service industries and 

on farms — wheel pullers are 

essential for efficient 

maintenance and repair 

work. ARMSTRONG- 

BRAY wheel pullers are of 2 

types: (1) CHAINGRIP uni- 

versal pullers—pull wheels, 

pulleys, gears and pinions even : 

at oT oo distance from 

end of shaft; (2) STEELGRIP 

rigid arm pullers (11 sizes, 2 ARMSTRONG-BRAY if C0. 
"The Be acin ‘eople"’ 

+ tam eee). 5340 Northwest Highway 

Chicago, U.S.A. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


YL 








TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 


PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


te en eR LS 


sre LAZENBY 
CHT onsen COP-BUTT-BOBBIN 
) WINDERS 


Keep your machines at top production with 
Maintenance and Repair Parts from our stock. 


at yor : 

your problem: | 

) y Genuine Lazenby Parts assure correct fit and 
D N material. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO. 


66 Mill Street 31 E. LEE ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


, ARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO..Dre7, & ANNARBOR MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Other Sales and Service Branches in most Important Cities. 
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AY Z.In the Mill 


Nageand on the 


@ Battlefield 


Machines of battle and machines of pro- 
duction both depend on Bunting Bronze 
Bearings today. For your needs Bunting 
Factory-Finisked Bearing Bronze Bars and 
completely machined and finished Stand- 
ardized Bronze Bearings are available in 
many different sizes directly from local 
stocks. Ask your wholesaler. Write forcata- 
log. The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses 
in All Principal Cities. 




























Bunting Bronze 
Bearings for 
practically all 
makes and sizes 
of electric mo- 
tors are com- 
pletely fin- 
ished, ready 
for assembly. 























¢ BEARINGS * PRECISION BRONZE BARS ed 


TURN OUT TEXTILES Gaston 


@ Now that top-speed is demanded in textile production... 
there’s a greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO accuracy, speed 
and dependability at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men... these scales expertly de- 







signed for every textile weighing job... ruggedly built to “take 
it’! Send now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 









Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate 
costly human errors in reading and | 
recording weight figures! Toledo | 
Polnrweigh meets Textile production 


needs with unerring printed records | 
and greatest speed! Prints BIG mguses | 
FAS of 


T...on thick tickets .. eets 
++. Of strips... with extra copies. }; 
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for wool, worsted, cotton, silk, asbestos and specialties 
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To get that kindly hand 
we even use WISSCO CARDS 


Do YOU have yarn problems? Beautiful finished re- 
sults start with perfect carding. That means—care and 
cleaning of the card clothing, and cards that stay per- 
fect, and sharp. Wissco uses special steels from our 
own furnaces; precision ground by experts; checked 
even under a microscope. Wissco Special Foundation 
permits up to 200 Ibs. more tension, eliminating need 
for redrawing after several months. Write for literature. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 500 5th Ave., New York. 


Nise 


CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 





BEHIND THE GUN 


. . and behind the machine, 
men have learned to depend 
on Coffing Hoisting Equip- 
ment. Rugged — dependable 
and economical. All Coffing 
rachet lever hoists are tested 
100% over rated 
capacity. Illustrated is model 
ATG "Safety Pull'' ratchet 
lever hoist. Write today for 
Catalog GJ 6. 


up to 


COFFING HOIST CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Ratchet Lever, Spur Geared, Electric and 
Differentia] Hoists 
Trolleys @ Utility Maintenance Tools 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 





By Wale 


FURBER 


For the duration, our shops are 
principally engaged on war 
work. 

We are doing our utmost, by 
extra effort and careful plan- 
ning, to deliver essential sup- 
plies for repairs and mainten- 
ance. 


MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS 
AND MAINTENANCE 
CARD CLOTHING 
NAPPER CLOTHING 
GARNETT WIRE 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS 
LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES 


DAVIS & FURBER 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 
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MILLIONS 
of SPINDLES 






Eleven million men in uniform 
means a lot of traveler hours 
in the textile industry. It also 
means long continuous periods 
of high sustained speed. It 
means that travelers have got 
to work harder and do better— 
because there is no time for 
failures, errors, delays. 

For seven years Carter has 
been building for something 
like this. Our customers expect 
more of Carter Travelers be- 
cause they know that we know 
what they must have. 


We have develop- 
ed a practical solu- 
tion to temporarily 
replace our stand- 
ard metal cans with 
a hermetically 
sealed, double 
strength, especial- 
ly treated paper 
board box. 


TRAVELER C2 


eect 
CARTER RING TRAVELESS 
<a 
oo 


THE A. B.C. LINE - RING TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R, D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S, LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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WORKING FOR WAR 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


peed Siege 





FOR TEXTILE MIL 


Eliminates All Waste 
Motion; Outlasts Or- 
TT eae da ee 





THis Speed Sweep brush fits right into aecefér- 
ated wartime production. It is really two ex- 
ceptional sweeping tools in one. A slight twist of 
the handle makesit a perfect brush. Another twist 
makes it a perfect broom. As a broom it handles 
corners, obstructions, and cramped spaces with 
ease. As a brush it takes care of open floor spaces. 


Both as a brush as well as a broom this Speed 
Sweep is unsurpassed in handling lint and other 
litter. Two center rows of tufts are of heavy 
Bassine fibre to handle rough dirt. Outside rows 
are of finer Union fibre to control dust and fine 
particles. These tufts are closely spaced, compact 
and trimmed flat for “spring and snap” action. 
They are hand-drawn (not just stapled) into a 
narrow block so that they cannot come out or 
come loose. The block itself is of light weight 
wood, re-enforced by a pressed steel back. The 
handle is adjustable to the height of the sweeper 
and can be reversed instantly. 


Speed Sweep brushes have been proved by so 
many firms and under such varied conditions 
that they are sold with an unconditional guaran- Another twist of the 
tee to meet your requirements. You receive full ‘4ndle makes st a 
credit if you return brushes within 10 days. Perna 


ORDER AS FOLLOWS: 


PRICES 
CATALOG NO. 


eT ae 
No. — Speed Sweep 


” Block—5%" Tufts $2.00 $1.75 | $1.45 $1.20 
Smallest shipping unit, six brushes. Prices are F. O. B. Milwaukee. Textile 


producers and processors are entitled to AA-2X (P-139) priority rating. This 
rating insures prompt delivery. Order Today. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


925 N. 22nd ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


One simple twist of the 
handle makes it a 
perfect brush. 























BASKET TRUCKS 
Smooth - Light - Durable 


Designed for 
All Textile, Garment, and 


Many Other Industrial Plants 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. 
Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE HURRICANE 


BLEW IT OFF dz 
2 FLOORS NOW DO THE WORK OF T . IREE WITH 


The hurricane blew the top floor of the New 

England Overall Company to the ground. 

A rearrangement of machines—plus a cd rco 
speed-up produced by all-Sarco steam traps 

and controls — enabled this company to do more business with two floors 
than they formerly did with three. 

The owner says: “If you have three wash wheels, you should be able 
to load them up all at the same time. If your plant is full of presses, 
pants stretchers, tumblers, etc., no one machine should be slowed up by 
any or all of the others. Our contractors advised a separate Sarco steam 
trap for each machine — we know now it would have been folly to do it 
any other way. | know what steam costs and what it costs to have opera- 
tors wait. I'll spend a dollar to save ten anytime." Catalog No. 350, 


SARC SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
S) yy 3 b) A | we N | bY-T7 se Oe cht le ee 
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TISSUE TIPS 2B by VICTORIA 


GOOD EATS 


“{ EVERYONE GOES 


TO CHARLIES 
“CAUSE HIS 
REST ROOMS 
HAVE VICTORIA! 


Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 
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BUTCHER 
BLOCK 
°' STAMINA 


Saeed —— / for Heavy-Duty Floors 
Or ictory - ——— a 


* a td 
NITH INSTALL PRODUCTIMETERS ' S 
ON YOUR TEXTILE MACHINES - 


O The new “HDW” Rotary Productimeter (shown above) meets the 

ever increasing demand for high-speed rotary counters, moderately 
10 floors priced. Speed up to 2000 counts per minute. Use it for recording 
revolutions of the drive shaft, or, geared in proper ratio to the 






Sa diameter of a roll, to obtain lineal measurement. Double worm 
d up by drive, oil-less bearings, hardened steel parts, strong plastic 
° steam wheels ... assure smooth action and long, dependable service. 
be SEND FOR TEXTILE CATALOGS TODAY! 

350. Pick Counters No. 5 Predetermined Counters No. 15 


Lineal Counters No. 6 Rotary Counters No. 8 


UU ee 


193i N. Buffum Street 179 Eddy Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. Providence, R. |. 


New plant of the Piedmont Shirt Co., Greenville, S. C.— floored with 
MFMA Northern Hard Maple. 


Tough-Fibered, Tight-Grained 
Clean HARD MAPLE! 


Watch your butcher working at his block! Those guillotine 
blows of his heavy cleaver are falling on Northern Hard Maple, 
the wood that’s tough enough to “take it’ and stay clean, 
wherever used and however hard the job. 

Put the same tight-grained material in a textile-mill floor! 
Give it all the punishment mill floors usually get; it will easily 
stand up under it, over year after year of bright cleanliness, 
comfort under foot, and low cost of upkeep. Easily kept 
lint-free and dustless. Plant traffic moves faster over Hard 
Maple’s velvet-smooth, non-slippery surface. 


ESSENTIAL 


There are so many sound, logical reasons for flooring a factory 





Next to food, Textiles are most 
essential to both the war and 
the “after war.” Ring Travel- 
ers, tho made of critical metals, 
are essentials for Textiles. 


Southern Representatives 
GEORGE W. WALKER 
Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 236 Itasca, Texas 





with Northern Hard Maple, that you have every reason to 

consult your architect about it, whether you're re-flooring or 

planning a new plant! Available in strips or blocks. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1793 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Write for folder on heavy-duty finishes for old or new 
Maple floors, which further reduce cleaning costs. 


Floor with 
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KOPAN is a natural outgrowth of the successful use of 
yhus PERMALON for military fabrics. Millions of yards of mosquito 
and head nettings for use by our armed forces, have been 
processed with PERMALON. KOPAN possesses all the advan- 
tages of PERMALON plus a flexibility of formula which per- 
mits extensive variations for civilian uses and specific 
fabrics. Only finest quality cellulose is used in making K OPAN. 






















Colludye PIGMENT COLOR CONCENTRATE FOR USE WITH KOPAN 


As in PERMALON, no additional treatment is required when 
these colors are added to KoPpaAN. Quick penetration — uni- 
form, clear shades are assured. THE HART PropucTs Corp. 
is the sole selling agent for Celludye Pigment Colors. 
















CONSULT US: The versatility of Kopan is con- 
stantly widening its field of application. Our 
technical staff will cooperate with manufacturers 
and processors to develop a Kopan formula for 
their special needs. Write for further information. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP 
A for Lvety (hase of leallleliocedting 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. N. Y. 

The HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA. LTD. ¢ GUELPH. ONTARIO 
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VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD, CONN. 

IFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los 

Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, 

Mexico City. In England: {new address on request.} In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 





